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Full  Power  of  Nation’s  Newspapers  Aiding 
Winter  Relief  Plans  for  Needy 

Appeals  for  Funds  in  National  and  Local  Welfare  Programs  Being  Made  by  Press  Everywhere — 
Many  Dailies  Sponsoring  Own  Organizations  to  Help  Unemployed 


newspapers  of  the  country,  an- 
1’  dcipating  the  needs  of  the  uncni- 
|k»jred  this  winter,  are  already  making 
to  prevent  suffering  in  their 
cities.  A  telegraphic  survey  by  Editor 
t  Publisher  this  week  brought  reports 
of  relief  plans  being  started  or  revived 
in  many  communities,  with  efforts  rang- 
M  from  the  free  publication  of  classified 
ilir^iscnicnts  for  workers  to  the  dis- 
iribrtion  of  wheat  and  flour  provided  at 
a  newspaper’s  expense. 

In  general,  however,  newspapermen 
report  that  their  principal  efforts  will 
be  made  in  helping  the  organized  charity 
and  relief  groups.  In  some  cities  news¬ 
papers  have  taken  the  lead  in  demanding 
the  formation  of  one  central  committee 
to  head  all  local  relief  work,  and  at 
least  one  editor  replied  that  the  need  of 
the  hour  was  “leadership  to  put  the  re- 
lourccs  of  America  to  work  to  end  the 
depression.’’ 

Full  power  of  the  news  and  editorial 
columns  has  been  thrown  into  fund¬ 
raising  campaigns  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Typical  of  comments  to  this 
effect  is  the  following  from  Paul 
Bellamy,  managing  editor  of  the  Clcve- 
Imd  Plain  Dealer:  “In  a  larger  sense, 
however,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
principal  contribution  of  the  Plain 
Dealer,  as  of  every  other  newspaper, 
toward  relief,  will  be  in  a  vigorous  and 
incessant  support  of  already  existing 
machinery  for  this  purpose,  such  as 
Community  Fund,  Gifford  national  re¬ 
lief  commission,  and  whatever  the  state 
may  do  in  the  situation.” 

Similarly,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  com- 
mented  that  “a  newspaper  is  most  useful 
in  such  work  when  it  lends  its  full  in- 
Buence  and  support  to  the  authorized 
and  qualified  agencies  created  and 
equipped  for  the  purpose. 

From  W.  N.  Burkhardt,  editor  of  the 
S'flB  Prancisco  Netvs,  came  this :  “Ex¬ 
perience  last  winter  with  $2,000,000  job 
fund  indicates  part  of  any  such  funds 
should  be  spent  for  investigation  of  ap¬ 
plicants  before  hiring,  otherwise  plan 
unsound.”  The  News,  he  stated,  had 
vigorously  supported  the  raising  of  re¬ 
lief  funds  by  community  organizations. 

Walter  M.  Harrison,  managing  editor 
of_  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  reiiortcd  that  the  newspapers  of 
that  city  had  co-operated  in  working  out 
a  plan  for  a  small  iKiard  with  supreme 
authority  to  make  policies,  directing  an 
executive  to  carry  them  out.  The  plan 
has  been  accepted  by  city,  county,  and 
welfare  agencies,  and  the  committee  is 
being  organized. 

Several  papers  mentioned  the  Hearst 
proposal  for  a  $5,000,000,000  federal  bond 
issue  for  public  works  to  provide  em- 

^11,  and  some  advanced  other  ideas 
Tal  action  or  appropriations.  On 
the  contrary,  a  considerable  number  took 
pains  to  state  that  there  was  no  need 
for  outside  help,  and  that  their  cities 
would  care  for  their  own  residents. 
Some  added  that  local  conditions  were 
not  as  bad  as  the  pessimistic  had  be¬ 
lieved,  and  that  there  would  be  no  soup 
lines  and  no  suffering  in  their  com¬ 
munities. 
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in  motion  to  encourage  personal  help 
by  those  in  comfortable  circumstances  to 
those  less  well  off. 

A  point  mentioned  in  one  reply  was 
that  abundant  crops  and  gardens  this 
year  had  left  large  supplies  of  winter 
food  available  in  regions  which  suffered 
from  drought  last  year.  In  other  cities 
newspapers  are  supplying  wheat  or  flour 
directly  to  the  needy.  The  Fort  IVayne 
(Ind.)  Nctos-Sentiuel  recently  announced 
to  its  rural  readers  that  it  would  accept 
an  elevator  receipt  for  nine  bushels  of 
wheat  as  full  payment  for  a  year’s  mail 
subscription.  Suflicient  of  this  wheat 
to  meet  demands  will  be  ground  into 
flour  and  distributed  by  relief  agencies 
associated  with  the  local  community 
chest. 

Similarly,  the  Dayton  Daily  News  has 
bought  and  distributed  5,700  pounds  of 
wheat  to  needly  families  in  the  last  six 
weeks. 

An  unemployment  relief  plan  suggested 
recently  by  David  Gideon,  publisher  of 
the  Flniitiiif/lon  (W.  Va.)  Herald- 
I'.xaminer,  called  for  a  special  session  of 
the  state  leRisIature  to  siihniit  a 
$15,000,000  bond  issue.  Ten  millions  of 

this  would  be  used  to  buy  farms  which 
would  be  sold  to  the  unemployed  on 
.SO-year  6  per  cent  mortgages,  and  the 
$5,000,000  remaining  w’ould  be  available 
for  loans. 

As  a  relief  measure  the  Sheboygan 
(Wis.)  Press  sponsored  a  10-day  com¬ 
munity  canning  campaign  from  Sept.  2.5 
to  Oct.  3,  during  which  a  group  of 
women  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Char¬ 
lotte  Meissner,  home  economist  of  the 
Wisconsin  Public  .Service  Corporation, 
preserved  surplus  fruits  and  vegetables 
to  help  feed  needy  families  of  Sheboygan 
this  winter. 

Activities  in  connection  with  the  Com¬ 
munity  cannery  includetl : 

Conversion  of  a  building  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Press  into  a  large  and 
niodcrnly  eqtiiped  kitchen,  witli  every¬ 
thing  donated,  including  the  use  of  a 
gas  range,  several  gas  plates  a  kitchen 
sink,  several  long  work  tables,  a  desk 
ami  lighting  fixtures,  as  well  as  gas, 
water,  and  electricity. 

Voluntary  .service  of  memtiers  of  wo¬ 
men’s  clubs,  the  Welfare  Bureau  and 
various  church  organizations  under  the 
general  supervision  of  Miss  Meissner. 


their  grocers. 

Collection  of  quari  and  pint  jars  and 
jelly  glasses  from  homes  or  by  pur¬ 
chase  through  local  stores.  A  local 
theater  gave  a  matinee  for  children,  with 
admission  set  at  one  clean  jar  complete 
with  cap  and  rubber. 

Suggestion  that  housewives,  in  canning 
for  their  own  use,  fill  extra  jars  for 
donation  to  the  Community  cannery. 

Donation  fiy  the  Press  of  man-power 
to  take  charge  of  all  receipts  and  keep 
a  complete  record  of  everything  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  Community  cannery. 

Following  are  statements  of  relief 
plans,  gathered  by  Editor  &  Publisher  : 

Atlanta  Constitution,  Clark  Howell, 
editor — “The  Constitution  is  in  full  co¬ 
operation  with  charity  and  organized  un¬ 
employment  relief  movements  here,  chief 
of  which  are  Community  Chest,  Unem¬ 
ployment  Fund,  Red  Cross,  and  Salva¬ 
tion  Army.  Not  less  than  a  million 
dollars  will  be  contributed  for  these 
funds.  Active  work  for  each  has  al¬ 
ready  begun  and  the  Constitution  is  in 
hearty  cooperation  with  management  of 
each  campaign,  is  backing  them  to  the 
limit,  giving  all  editorial  and  news  col¬ 
umn  support  necessary  to  emphasize  the 
need  of  tbe  situation  and  to  urge  the  sup- 
IK)rt  of  each  fireside.  The  response  is 
already  sucli  as  to  assure  the  largest 
contriliution  ever  made  for  similar  pur¬ 
pose. 

“If  every  community  will  take  care  of 
its  own  needs  as  well  as  Atlanta  will, 
there  will  he  no  need  for  national  relief 
other  than  unstinted  supjiort  of  Red 
Cross.” 

Dallas  Dispatch,  Lewis  W.  Bailey,  edi¬ 
tor — The  Dispatch  has  promoted  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  church  groups  to  give  re¬ 
lief  and  find  work  for  needy  unemployed 
of  their  several  denominations.  This  or¬ 
ganization  functions  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Charities.  Largely, 
the  Dallas  Dispatch  will  cewperate  with 
this  and  other  organizations  in  relief 
work  this  winter.  The  paper  ojierates 
each  summer  a  children’s  free  milk  fund 
with  contributions  received  from  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  ojieration  of  the  fund  is 
lieing  continueil  beyond  the  usual  time 
of  closing,  hut  only  for  distribution  of 
milk  to  families  where  there  are  babies 
under  two  years  of  age,  that  the  dis¬ 
tribution  may  lie  prolonged.” 


Clei'i'land  Plain  Dealer,  Paul  Bellamy, 
managing  editor — “The  Plain  Dealer  will 
conduct  this  fall  its  annual  give-a-Christ- 
nias  movement.  This  is  a  somewhat 
more  extensive  enterprise  than  it  sounds. 
We  act  as  a  clearing  house  and  for  each 
family  in  comfortable  circumstances 
which  is  willing  to  undertake  the  work 
we  discover  a  family  not  in  comfortable 
circumstances.  We  have  been  greatly 
gratified  to  see  how  many  relationships 
thus  established  last  through  the  entire 
year. 

“In  a  larger  sense,  however,  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  the  principal  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  as  of  every 
other  newspaper,  toward  relief,  will  he 
in  a  vigorous  and  inces.sant  support 
of  already  existing  machinery  for  this 
purpose  such  as  Community  Fund,  Gif¬ 
ford  National  Relief  Commission,  and 
whatever  the  state  may  do  in  the  situa¬ 
tion.” 

Cincinnati  Enquirer,  W.  F.  Wiley,  e<li- 
tor -“Unemployment  relief  in  Cincinnati 
anticipated  and  provided  for  in  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  subscribed  last  April. 
There  should  be  no  real  want  or  suffer¬ 
ing  here  this  winter.” 

Los  Angeles  Times — “The  Times 
plans  no  imlcpendent  effort  of  its-  own 
toward  industrial  relief  outside  its  own 
organization,  having  found  that  a  news¬ 
paper  is  most  useful  in  such  work  when 
it  leiuls  its  full  influence  and  support  to 
the  authorized  and  (|ualihrd  agencies 
created  and  equipi>ed  for  the  purpose. 
The  Times  opposes  anything  resembling 
the  dole  or  excessive  governmental  re¬ 
lief,  sharing  the  view  of  the  (iifford 
Committee  that  best  results  will  follow 
effort  of  each  community  to  care  for  its 
own  iirolilcm.” 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
Walter  M.  Harrison,  manaRitiK  eilitor — 
"Our  efforts  have  been  largely  directed 
this  fall  to  participating  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  plan  under  whicli  relief  and  un¬ 
employment  are  to  fie  administered  in 
Oklalioma  City  this  winter.  From  the 
•  lutsct  we  insisted  on  a  small  board  with 
supreme  authority  whicli  is  to  tic  the 
policy  group  tlirecting  an  executive  in  tlie 
administration  of  the  pnJilem.  <  )ur  plan 
has  liecn  accepted  by  tlie  city,  county,  and 
welfare  agencies,  and  an  emergency  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  is  now  lieing  organized  to 
siqH'rvise  and  direct  this  job  for 
Oklahoma  City. 

“All  iiewspajicrs  in  the  city  have  co¬ 
operated  in  working  out  tliis  plan,  and 
city  and  county  have  pooled  funds  for 
emergency  work  in  such  a  way  that  I 
believe  Oklahoma  City  is  going  to  he  in 
a  position  to  efficiently  handle  its  problem. 
There  will  Ik*  no  soup  lim-s.  Effort  will 
Ik*  made  to  take  care  of  our  own  througli 
made  work.” 

Poston  Herald,  Rolx-rt  Choate,  etiitor — 
“Boston  Herald  will  heartily  supiKirt  and 
give  imhlicity  to  any  mitional  or  Irgal 
relief  plan  sjionsoreil  by  federal,  state,  or 
city  authorities.  We  feel  that  Boston  and 
New  l-ingland  are  ajipreciahly  In-tter  off 
than  rest  of  country,  and  that  task  will 
lie  no  more  difficult  this  winter  than  it 
was  last.” 

Detroit  Times,  H.  A.  .Montgomery, 
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editor — “The  Times  is  giving  its  old 
plant,  a  five-story  building,  rent  free  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  for  a 
free  employment  agency.  W’e  are  co¬ 
operating  with  the  mayor’s  unemploy¬ 
ment  committee  to  duplicate  this  winter 
the  record  we  assisted  in  making  last 
year:  Provided  jobs  for  30,000  men  and 
8,000  women,  free  lunches  for  10,000 
school  children,  supplied  clothing  to 
206,000  people,  maintained  free  lodging 
houses  that  at  one  time  sheltered  13,700 
homeless  men,  served  3,000,000  free 
meals,  supervised  the  planting  of  6,000 
vacant  lot  gardens,  kept  12  cobblers 
busy  all  winter  repairing  shoes  in 
schools  in  the  poor  districts,  and  pro¬ 
vided  several  thousand  complete  outfits 
for  new-born  babes. 

“National  relief  should  consist  first  of 
floating  the  $5,000,000,000  prosperity  loan 
for  necessary  construction  work  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  William  Randolph  Hearst; 
second,  giving  supervision  over  employ¬ 
ment  of  floating  labor  which  shifts  from 
one  state  to  another,  cooperating  with 
local  agencies;  third,  giving  direction  to 
industry  and  agriculture  with  the  view 
of  elimination  of  waste  and  duplication 
in  production  and  distribution;  fourth, 
cooperating  with  industry  in  formulat¬ 
ing  some  plan  to  stabilize  employment 
without  resort  to  the  dole.” 

Philadelphia  Daily  News  —  “The 
News  conducts  a  welfare  department 
under  the  direction  of  Mabel  Love, 
woman's  page  editor. 

“This  department  is  known  as  the 
Woman’s  Service  Corner  with  a  siA- 
title  of  ‘Helping  One  Another.’  It  pre¬ 
sents  a  daily  column  containing  appeals 
for  clothing,  furniture,  etc.,  for  the 
city’s  poor. 

“It  is  carried  on  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  organized  charities,  and  never 
exploits  those  helped.  No  names  are 
ever  given  in  making  appeal  and  no 
money  is  ever  solicited.  The  department 
is  nm  on  the  theory  that  what  is  one 
man’s  trash  is  another’s  treasure. 

“An  average  of  seventy-five  letters 
daily  are  received,  and  all  are  promptly 
answered.  Appeals  come  in  for  every¬ 
thing  under  the  sun.  Once  a  man  broke 
his  glass  eye;  this  was  replaced  by  a 
kindly  optician  who  read  the  appeal  for 
a  new  eye.  Another  appeal  was  for  a 
young  woman  who  had  lost  her  hair 
through  typhoid,  and  several  wigs  were 
donated.  "The  chief  interest  however,  is 
supplying  clothing  for  children,  particu¬ 
larly  layettes  for  newborn  infants. 

“An  average  of  five  hundred  families 
receive  assistance  each  week  without  one 
dollar  spent  for  overhead.  Last  Christ¬ 
mas  two  hundred  baskets  were  distrib¬ 
uted,  and  each  Elaster  one  woman  alone 
gives  twenty-five  baskets  through  the 
Comer. 

“Radio  station  WCAU,  a  unit  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  .  System,  donates  a 
frw  period  for  a  weekly  broadcast  of 
this  department  and  the  various  theat¬ 
rical  inter«ts  all  cooperate  to  provide 
the  mtertainment.  The  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  has  also  given  a  free 
period  in  connection  with  the  further¬ 
ance  of  child  labor  problems,  in  which 
the  department  takes  an  active  interest.” 

Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  J.  Edwin 
Murphy,  managing  wiitor — “Sun  papers 
are  working  in  close  cooperation  with 
local  organized  charities,  including  Com¬ 
munity  Chest,  in  promoting  drive  next 
month  for  adequate  relief  fund.  Future 
plans  depend  on  outcome  of  drive.” 

St.  Louis  Times,  Homer  Bassford,  edi¬ 
tor — “The  Times  Goodfellows’  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  has  functioned  successfully 
for  many  years,  is  continuing  its  activi¬ 
ties  as  usual.  Its  membership  is  made 
up  of  scores  of  leading  business  men, 
and  the  administration  is  conducted  by 
the  St.  Louis  Times  staff  so  that  100 
per  cent  of  all  contributions  reach  the 
deserving.  Governor  Caulfield  of  Mis¬ 
souri  has  appointed  a  State  Welfare 
Committee  of  fifty,  which  is  now  func¬ 
tioning,  together  with  numerous  civic 
Ixxlies.  Latest  reports  on  employment 
in  St.  Louis  show  an  improvement,  many 
large  industries  being  more  active.” 

St.  Louis  Star — “Last  winter  St.  Louis 
Star  conducted  free  clothing  bureau,  out¬ 
fitting  approximately  forty-five  thousand 
people  with  half-million  garments.  Th's 
bureau  was  turned  over  to  Citizens’  Re¬ 


lief  Committee,  which  still  operates  it 
successfully  with  Star’s  news  backing. 
We  are  running  this  year  as  last,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  offering  wage-paying 
jobs  free. 

"We  believe  need  of  hour  is  leadership 
to  put  resources  of  America  to  work  to 
end  depression,  as  Marshal  Foch  upon 
taking  supreme  command  in  April,  1918, 
was  able  to  coordinate  full  force  of  Al¬ 
lied  Armies  and  throw  them  into  battle 
when  disaster  loomed.  After  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  commander-in-chief,  Foch’s 
generals  brought  him  plans  showing 
where  each  had  figured  they  should  try 
to  stem  German  advance.  Foch  waved 
them  all  aside  and  .said,  ‘They  will  stop 
here,’  and  German  advance  was  halted. 
We  need  a  leadership  above  politics  or 
high  finance  that  will  not  say  that  the 
depression  will  stop  when  this,  that,  or 
other  thing  happens,  but  that  ‘it  will 
stop  right  here.’  ” 

Louisville  Herald-Post,  E.  A.  Jonas — 
“It  will  be  the  purpo.se  of  the  Herald- 
Post  to  support  and  forward  all  local 
plans  for  industrial  winter  relief  which 
seem  reasonable,  practical,  and  not  vision¬ 
ary.  It  is  our  conviction  that  Louisville 
can  and  will  take  care  of  her  own.  \\  e 
approve  the  organization  set  up  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  for  national  relief  and  are 
especially  friendly  to  the  view  that  so 
far  as  possible  communities  should  meet 
and  provide  for  their  own  problems. 
Crops  in  Kentucky  have  been  abundant 
and  gardens  well  supplied.  There  is  a 
great  stock  of  fruit  and  vegetables  put 
up  for  winter.  This  was  not  the  case  a 
year  ago  when  many  sections  of  the  state 
were  in  receipt  of  drouth  relief.” 

St.  Paul  Daily  News,  Howard  Kahn, 
editor — “A  twenty  million  dollar  public 
improvement  program  advocated  and  ac¬ 
complished  largely  through  aid  of  St. 
Paul  newspapers  makes  unemployment 
problem  less  stringent  here  than  in  most 
cities.  Because  of  this,  St.  Paul  requires 
no  national  or  state  aid  in  handling  local 
problem.  The  Daily  News  feels  that  the 
St.  Paul  plan  of  providing  employment 
on  public  projects  would  go  far  toward 
offering  a  national  solution  if  carried  out 
on  a  national  scale.” 

Omaha  IVorld-Herald,  W.  R.  Watson, 
managing  editor — “Mayor’s  committee- 
and  Community  Chest  plans,  together 
with  the  World-Herald  (^odfellow  Bu¬ 
reau  after  Thanksgiving,  seem  ade<|uate 
for  our  unemployment  situation.  We 
plan  to  make  the  Goodfellow  annual  affair 
less  of  a  Christmas  affair.  Our  situation 
here  is  not  bad.” 

Buffalo  Evening  Neivs,  A.  H.  Kirch- 
hofer,  managing  editor — “The  news  ‘Fifty 
Neediest’  Fund,  raised  annually  at 
Christmas,  will  be  pushed  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  exceed  last  year’s  record  sum 
of  $30,185.  Money  collected  is  divide<l 
among  four  charity  organizations  for 
family  rehabilitation. 

“While  giving  space  freely  to  co¬ 
operate  with  social  agencies  in  promoting 
community  relief  campaigns,  the  News 
will  make  a  definite  effort  to  avoid 
hysteria.  Course  of  action  will  l>e  deter¬ 
mined  largely  on  the  advice  of  civic 
leaders  whose  judgment  may  be  expected 
to  be  balanced  and  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  city. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Oct.  4-7 — Insurance  Advertising 
Conference,  meeting.  Toronto. 

Oct.  5 — N.J.  Press  Assn.  Institute, 
Rutgers  University. 

Oct.  6 — Canadian  Press,  Ltd., 
semi-annual  board  of  directors’ 
meeting,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel, 
Montreal. 

Oct.  7-9 — Direct  Mail  Advertising 
Assn.,  meeting,  Buffalo. 

Oct.  8 — Southern  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  meeting,  Ansley 
Hotel,  Atlanta. 

Oct.  9-10-11 -  Ohio  Newspaper 
Women’s  Assn.,  annual  convention, 
Cincinnati. 

Oct.  11-13— 10th  District  A.F.A. 
Convention,  San  Antonio. 

Oct.  13 — Indiana  Associated  Press, 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

Oct.  17 — Interstate  Advertising 
Managers’  Assn.,  meeting.  West 
(Chester,  Pa. 

Oct.  19-20 — Caroliiias  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  12th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Charlotte,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

Oct.  19-20 — California  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  Santa  Barbara. 

Oct.  20-21 — Inland  Daily  Press 
.4ssii..  meeting,  Morrison  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  20 — Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives’  Assn.,  one-<lay  confer¬ 
ence.  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  22-23 — Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations,  annual  meeting,  Chicago. 

Oct.  29-31 — Nebraska  iS-ess  Assn., 
nuling.  Omaha. 


"The  ‘man-a-block’  campaign  and  the 
Odd  Job  Bureau,  established  in  1930  by 
the  mayor's  committee  for  stabilization 
of  employment,  again  will  have  the  back¬ 
ing  of  the  News.  Utmost  assistance 
will  Ik*  accorded  recognized  social  agen¬ 
cies  and  leaders  in  any  way  they  may 
suggest.” 

Hitffalo  Times.  K.  Matson,  editor 
— "( )n  winter  relief  we  are  playing  along 
with  the  excellent  local  citizen  organiza¬ 
tion  which  plans  extensive  development 
of  the  ‘man-a-block’  plan  to  give  em¬ 
ployment  relief  to  as  many  Buffalonians 
as  possible.” 

San  Francisco  N^vs,  W.  N.  Burk- 
hardt,  editor — “The  News  helped  to  put 
through  three-quarter  million  city  relief 
fund  and  plan  for  voluntary  contributions 
by  city  employes  of  million  more.  Vig¬ 
orously  supporting  Chest  drive  for  two 
and  half  millions.  Staging  various 
charity  events  such  as  display  Woodrow 
Wilson  film,  proceeds  to  charity.  Been 
carrying  on  intensive  ‘buy  now’  campaign. 

"Thorough  surveys  made  of  whole  prob¬ 
lem  from  angle  jobless  men  and  women 
as  well  as  employer,  with  extensive  news 
coverage  page  one  and  feature  stories  de¬ 
signed  awaken  city  to  situation,  which, 
however,  not  as  bad  here  as  elsew'here. 

“Experience  last  winter  with  two  mil¬ 
lion  job  fund  indicates  part  of  any  such 
funds  should  be  spent  for  investigation 
of  applicants  before  hiring,  otherwise  plan 
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unsound.  Believe  relief  funds  should  I 
be  used  for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  under  I 
citizens’  committees  in  individual  com-  I 
munities,  with  employment  stimulated  all  | 
possible  through  statewide  legislative  I 
program,  municipal  projects,  other  public  f 
works.  Consider  newspaper  function  now  f. 
promotion  of  such  program,  downplaying 
depressive  side  of  picture,  upplaying  op¬ 
timistic  with  idea  stimulating  business" 

Tulsa  Tribune— “High  local  taxes,  re¬ 
duced  income  as  result  of  price  deflation 
in  farm  products  and  raw  materials,  and 
discrimination  against  the  productive 
areas  in  favor  of  stock  manipulations  by 
interests  controlling  national  credits,  have 
made  it  virtually  impossible  for  many 
local  communities  to  carry  the  load  of 
charity  and  unemployment  relief.  The 
Tulsa  Tribune  has  urged  centralization  i 
of  all  local  relief  agencies  to  handle  | 
whatever  funds  may  be  raised  by  the 
Community  Chest  or  contributed  by  state 
and  IcKal  units  of  government,  but  be¬ 
lieves  that  real  relief  may  be  provided 
only  by  the  Federal  government.  To 
this  end  it  has  advocated  utilization  and 
expansion  of  national  transportation 
facilities  under  government  ownership, 
government  development  of  a  national 
public-owned  electric  power  system,  and 
extension  of  easy  federal  credits  to  the 
states  for  state  and  local  public  improve¬ 
ments.” 

Memphis  Press-Scimitar — “The  Press- 
Scimitar  is  making  no  special  campaign 
for  relief  of  needy  and  unemployed  but 
is  devoting  all  of  its  effort  to  insure 
success  of  the  annual  Community  Fund 
solicitation  which  will  be  launched  in 
mid-November.  Press-Scimitar’s  annual 
Goodfellows’  organization,  which  has  as 
its  aim  the  care  of  needy  little  children  at 
Christmas,  and  the  year-round  Cynthia 
milk  fund,  which  supplies  daily  milk  to 
undernourished  babies,  will  continue.” 

Philadelphia  Record,  Harry  T.  Say¬ 
lor,  managing  editor  —  “The  Record 
proposes  to  support  vigorously  the  local 
committee  for  unemployment  relief  in 
its  campaign  for  $10,000,000.  At  the  I] 
same  time  we  seriously  doubt  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  Gifford-Hoover  plan  for  vol-  j 
untary  fund  raising.  W’e  will  therefore  • 
supplement  our  support  of  the  local  fund  1 
drive  with  editorial  support  for  direct  I 
federal  relief  including  the  passage  of  , 
unemployment  insurance  and  old  age 
pension  bills  and  large  appropriations 
for  public  works.” 

Seattle  Star,  Neal  Jones,  managing 
editor — “Last  winter  for  four  months 
Seattle  Star  fed  from  2,000  to  3,000  men, 
women,  and  children  daily,  financing  by 
contributions  and  utilizing  vast  surplus 
food  supplies  sent  from  over  state  and 
concentrated  in  a  central  refrigeration 
depot.  The  same  plan  will  be  followed 
this  winter,  although  the  tiumber  to  lx 
fed  probably  will  be  doubled.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  Star  obtained  jobs  for  several 
hundred  in  cooperation  with  municipal 
employment  bureau.  A  large  National 
Guard  armory  is  used  for  dining  hall. 
Also  this  year  sleeping  quarters  may  be 
furnished.” 

.Seattle  Post-Intelliaencer,  R.  T.  Van 
Ettisch,  managing  editor — “Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer  advocates  William  Randolph 
Hearst's  plan  of  a  $5.000.000.000_  govern¬ 
ment  bond  issue  to  provide  public  works 
to  create  employment.  VVe  also  will  raise 
large  Christmas  charity  fund  to  pro¬ 
vide  food,  clothing,  etc.,  for  the  poor.” 

Tulsa  World,  N.  G.  Henthorne.  edi¬ 
tor — “W^e  plan  to  support  existing  relief 
agencies  under  the  Community  Fund  and 
to  assist  other  organizations  working  on 
relief  by  supplying  employment.  The 
largest  public  works  program  ever 
known  in  Tulsa  is  under  wav.  including 
bridges,  viaducts,  street  widenings.  and 
other  public  works  that  are  u<ine 
labor  out  of  a  several  million  dollar  ^nd 
issue  approved  earlv  in  19.VI.  I^" 

community  is  obligated  to  handle  as 
it  can  its  own  relief  problems  and  to  _ne 
assisterl  bv  state  nr  national  agencies 
only  as  the  situation  is  so  extreme  that 
it  cannot  be  locallv  handled.” 

Dayton.  O/iio— More  than  1.000  sacks 
of  raw  wheat  for  food  nurooses  base 
been  distributed  to  needv  famdies  by  tw 
Dayton  Da>lv  Xnvs  since  it  inaugnratw 
its  “free  wheat  for  the  needy”  pIs’’  *'* 
weeks  ago. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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INLAND  COMPILES  ACCOUNTING  MANUAL 

Study  Based  on  Ten  Years’  Collection  of  Data  Issued  by  Charles  R.  Butler — Fundamentals  of  a  System, 

Units  Costs  and  Budget  Establishment  Considered 


a  \S  Accounting  Manual  for  Daily 
x\.  Newspapers,”  based  on  figures 
iibtained  over  a  ten-year  jieriod  by  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  has  been 
compiled  and  published  by  Charles  R. 
Butler,  business  manager,  of  the  Man- 
koto  (Minn.)  Free  Press. 

The  manual  starts  at  the  bottom  with 
an  attempt  to  outline  the  fundamentals 
upon  which  a  newspaper  accounting  sys¬ 
tem  should  be  based.  The  development 
of  unit  costs  and  the  establishment  of  a 
newspaper  budget  are  other  considera¬ 
tions. 

“The  methods  and  classifications  here 
suggested,”  the  booklet  says,  “are  now  in 
use  by  more  than  100  daily  newspajiers 
in  America  and  abroad,  and  are  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  thoughtful  consideration 
of  publishers  and  newspaper  accountants, 
everywhere.  If  some  of  them  seem 
somewhat  arbitrary,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  they  have  been  conceived 
primarily  for  use  by  members  of  an  as¬ 
sociation,  where  uniformity  is  necessary 
if  the  resulting  compilations  are  to  be  of 
value.  Simplicity,  too,  has  been  the  aim, 
throughout,  even  though  in  some  in¬ 
stances  the  tenets  of  higher  accounting 
may  seem  to  have  been  rather  roughly 
handled  in  achieving  it.” 

Mr.  Butler’s  study  follows: 

SECTION  I.  NEWSPAPER  AC¬ 
COUNTING 

1.  Distribution  of  Incomf. 

The  income  of  a  newspaper  readily 
groups  itself  as  follows: 

Circulation  Income 
A  1.  City  Carrier 
A  2.  Outside  Carrier 
•A  3.  Newsdealer 

A.  4.  Mail 

B.  Advertising  Income 
B  1.  Local  Display 

R  2.  National  Display 
B  3.  Classified 
B  4.  Legals,  Readers,  etc. 

C.  Miscellaneous  Income 
Circulation  Income  on  the  smaller 

paper  may  be  simply  subdivided  into  Citv 
and  Country,  instead  of  the  four  classf- 
fications  given. 

In  the  classification  of  advertising  in¬ 
come,  it  is  important  that  a  record  be 
kept  also  of  the  number  of  inches  (or 
agate  lines)  published  under  each  classi¬ 
fication.  A  record  should  also  be  kept  of 
the  number  of  pages  printed  each  day. 
From  these  can  be  computed  tbe  per¬ 
centage  of  advertising  to  reading  matter 
and  much  other  valuable  information. 
(See  Section  1 1.) 

Miscellaneous  Income  will  include  re¬ 
ceipts  from  sales  of  waste  paper,  press- 
work  done  on  the  newspaper  press  and 
any  other  items  which  do  not  fall  defi¬ 
nitely  under  the  two  main  classes  above. 
It  may  also  include  cash  discounts  on 
purchases. 

If  the  paper  maintains  a  job  printing 
d^rtment.  that  should  be  treated  as  a 
distinct  and  separate  department.  Its 
income  should  not  be  included  under 
“miscellaneous.”  (See  further  reference 
to  this  department  under  Exjienditures). 
,  Circulation  Income  is  to  be  treated  as 
income  as  and  when  it  is  received  in 
cash.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  may  be 
made  where  abnormal  conditions  make 
Jt  advisable;  as,  for  instance,  where  the 
Nk  of  the  mail  subscriptions  is  col¬ 
lected  in  one  or  two  months  of  the  year, 
^’^lere  a  contest  or  other  campaign 
Pfoduces  an  abnormal  revenue  for  a 
^en  period.  In  such  cases  adjustment 
'nould  be  made,  distributing  the  circula- 
tion  income  over  the  iieriiKl  in  which  it 
'»  actually  earned. 

Classified  Advertising  Income  is  to  he 
treated  as  income  when  received  in  cash 
Ite  when  charged  on  the  regular  cus- 
''euer's  ledger.  Petty  ledger  accounts,  in 
r*ther  words,  are  not  to  be  treated  as 
te^ue  until  paid. 

Income,  both  national  and 
is_  to  he  treated  as  income  for  the 
JJ^th  in  which  the  advertising  is  run. 
•'ational  advertising  should  be  entered 


on  the  books  at  its  net  amount,  after  the 
15  per  cent  agency  commission  has  been 
deducted. 

2.  Distributio.v  of  Exfk.muti  res 
Expenditures  fall  into  two  classes : — 
1,  direct  expenses,  which  can  lie  charged 
directly  to  a  department,  and  2,  indirect 
(overhead)  expenses,  which  are  charge¬ 
able  ultimately  to  a  group  of  depart¬ 
ments  or  to  the  business  as  a  whole.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  manual  to  outline 
an  accounting  system  simple  enough  to 
fit  the  needs  of  the  smallest  daily,  yet 
capable  of  expansion  to  fit  the  needs  of 
a  newspaper  of  moderate  size.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  charge  items  directly  to  de¬ 
partments  wherever  we  can.  yet  to 
provide  a  proper  place  for  every  normal 
expenditure. 

The  classifications  shown  in  capital 
letters  are  probably  sufficient  for  the 
smaller  daily  paper.  The  sub-classifica¬ 
tions  (such  as  D  2  a,  E  3  a,  etc.)  are 
intended  for  the  larger  paper  which  de¬ 
mands  more  detailed  budgeting.  They 
merit  the  careful  study  of  all  publishers, 
however,  as  they  indicate  the  proper  al¬ 
location  of  many  items  on  which  the  pub¬ 
lisher  or  his  accountant  may  be  in  doubt. 

3.  Expf.nse  Classification 

D.  Editorial  and  News 
D  1.  Payroll 

(Subject  to  further  classification,  if 
desired) 

D  2.  Department  Expenses  : 

D2a.  News  Services 
D2b.  Features 

D2c.  Photos.  .\rt  Work.  Engrav¬ 
ings 

n2d.  Correspondents 
D2e.  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Tolls 

D2f.  Supplies  and  Miscellaneous 
D2g.  Library  (Morgue) 

E.  Advertising 
E  1.  Pavroll 

(Suhipci  to  further  classification,  if 
desired) 

E  2.  Special  Representatives 
E  .3.  Department  Expense : 

E3a.  Promotion 
E  3  b.  Solicitors'  Exnense 
E3c.  Postage  and  Miscellaneous 
E  3  d.  Printing  and  Supplies 
E  3  e.  Advertising  cuts.  Mat  Serv¬ 
ices,  etc. 

F.  Circulation  and  Mailing 
FL  Payroll 

F  1  a.  Circulation 
F  1  b.  Mailing. 

F  2.  Circulation  Expense : 

F2a.  Agency  Maintenance 
F2b.  Commissions 
F2c.  Solicitors’  Expenses 

A.  Automobile 

B.  General 


F  2  d.  Premiums 
F  2  e.  Printing  and  supplies 
l''2f.  Promotion 

F3.  Mailing  and  Delivery  Expense 
F  3  a.  Wrappers,  twine  and  supplies 
F  3  b.  Newspaper  postage 
F  3  c.  h'xpress.  Baggage  and  Bus 
h‘3d.  Trucks. 

F 4.  Depreciation:  Dn  Autos,  trucks 
and  other  equipment. 

(i.  Mechanical 
G  1.  Payroll 
(i  1  a.  ConnKising  HtKim 
Cl  1  b.  Stereotyping 
G  1  c.  Press  Room. 

(i2.  Department  Exfienses : 

( i  2  a.  Composing  Room  supplies  and 
repairs 

G  2  b.  Linotype  fuel 
G  2  c.  Stereotyping  supplies  and  re¬ 
pairs 

G2d.  Stereotype  fuel 
G  2  e.  Press  Room  supplies  and  re¬ 
pairs 
G  2  f.  Rollers 
G  2  g.  Power  and  light 
G  2  h.  General  supplies  and  repairs 
G2i.  Miscellaneous 
G  3.  Paper  and  Ink  (actual  consump- 
tion) 

4.  Depreciation:  On  Type,  Mec- 
chanical  Equipment  and  Metal 
H.  Administrative 
H  1.  Payroll 
H  1  a.  Executive 
H  1  b.  Office  and  General 
H  2.  fieneral  Expense 
H  2  a.  Rent 

H  2  b.  Light  and  Water 
H2c.  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
H2d.  Taxes  (State  and  local) 

H  2  e.  Printing  and  Stationery 
H  2  f.  Postage 
H  2  g.  Traveling 
H  2  h.  Insurance 
H  2  i.  Cash  Discounts 
M  2  j.  Interest 
H  2  k.  Employee  Welfare 
H  2 1.  Dues  and  1  )onations 
H  2  m.  Collection  Expense 
H  2  n.  Bad  Debts 

H  2  o.  General  Maintenance  and  Re¬ 
pairs 

H  2  p.  Miscellaneous 
H  3.  Depreciation:  On  all  items  not 
allocate!!  under  Circulation  or 
Mechanical  Departments,  or 
under  Rent 

Expenses  are  to  be  treated  as  such 
when  vouchered  or  paid  and  are  charged 
directly  to  the  respective  accounts.  By 
the  use  of  a  columnar  journal,  14  to  \f> 
columns  will  fake  care  of  the  main  classi¬ 
fications  listed.  The  total  of  each  column 
can  lie  ix)ste<l  to  the  le<lger  account  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  or  whatever  ac¬ 
counting  period  is  used. 


(A  |>rintcil  form  of  columnar  sheet  for  the 
entry  aiitl  ilistriltution  of  these  disbursements 
if  carried  in  stock  by  the  I'ree  Press  Company, 
Mankato.  Minn.,  and  sold  by  them  at  10  cents 
l)er  sheet;  50  sheets,  $4.50;  100  sheets,  $8.00.) 

Paper  (Newsprint)  and  Ink  are  an 
exceiition  to  the  abtive  rule.  A  “Paper 
and  Ink”  account  should  be  carried  in 
the  general  ledger.  All  purchases  should 
Ik*  charged  to  it,  a  lieritnlical  inventory 
taken,  and  the  consumption  for  the  jicritKl 
charged  to  G  3 — Paper  and  Ink. 

The  salary  or  wages  of  a  person  work¬ 
ing  in  two  departments  should  be  charg^ 
to  each  department  proj^rtionately.  This 
applies  also  to  the  proprietor,  who  should 
cr^it  himself  with  a  definite  amount  as 
salary,  and  charge  it  to  the  departments 
to  which  he  gives  his  time  and  attention. 

Special  records  and  forms  are  not 
necessarily  required  to  successfully  fol¬ 
low  out  this  outline.  In  many  cases,  the 
existing  records,  with  slight  changes,  can 
he  made  to  furnish  the  desired  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  Job  Printing  Department,  if  one 
is  operated,  should  be  made  an  additional 
subdivision  in  this  accounting  scheme. 
Its  income  and  expenditures  should  be 
completely  separated  from  those  of  the 
newspaper.  It  should  be  charged  with 
its  share  (based  on  output  in  dollars)  of 
the  Administrative  Items,  and  that 
amount  deducted  from  the  Administrative 
totals  liefore  they  are  used  for  newspaper 
accounting  purposes. 

Rent,  under  administrative  expense,  in 
cases  where  the  building  is  owned,  should 
include  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
building  plus  a  fair  depreciation  charge. 

SECTION  11.  UNIT  COSTS 

What  unit  of  production  shall  we  use 
in  determining  the  cost  of  producing  a 
daily  newspaper? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  de¬ 
pendent  u|x)n  the  angle  from  which  the 
problem  is  approached. 

1.  Tmf  AnvFjiTisiNr.  Inch 

Accounting  is  a  task  of  the  business 
office.  The  business  office  sees  the 
principal  revenue  of  the  newspaper 
derived  from  advertising.  Advertising, 
from  that  viewpoint,  is  the  product :  the 
news  is  a  by-priKluct,  necessarily 
furnishetl  the  reader  to  attract  him  to  the 
advertising.  The  unit  of  production, 
therefore,  is  the  advertising  inch,  which 
is  .also  tfhe  unit  of  sale. 

In  order  to  determine  what  this  inch 
of  advertising  shall  lie  sold  for.  it  is  of 
course  necessary  to  determine  its  cost. 
To  do  this,  the  total  cost  of  production 
of  the  whole  newspaper  must  first  be 
ascertained  for  a  given  period.  The  in¬ 
come  received  from  the  .sale  of  hy- 
pr'xhicts  ( circulation  income  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  income)  is  then  deducted.  The 
remainder  is  the  total  cost  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising.  Dividing  this  hv  the  number 
of  inches  sfdd  during  the  period,  we 
arrive  at  the  cost  (average  cost,  of 
course)  of  one  column  inch  of  advertis- 
ing. 

This  cost  ranged  tluring  19.30,  on  a 
group  of  newspapers  studied,  as  follows : 


No.  of  Circulation  ffinh  Low 

Capers  ('lass  (Cents)  (C ents) 

7 .  i.onn-  .t.nno  .19.42  14.64 

in .  .i.nnn-  4. non  40.76  70  .18 

25 .  4,000-  6.000  56.07  24.49 

12 .  6.000-  8.000  51  R4  78.16 

in .  8,000-10,000  54.64  .10.58 


2.  Epitofiai.  Costs 
The  unit  in  computing  editorial  costs 
(which  in  this  discussion  means  news 
and  editorial)  is  the  column.  Total  cost 
of  the  editorial  department  is  divided  by 
the  tfital  number  of  columns  tif  reading 
matter  printefl.  to  arrive  at  this  figure. 

Editorial  costs  per  column  in  a  mid- 
western  group  ftir  19.30  were  as  follows: 


No.  of  Cirrs'laliin 

Papers  Clast  ffiah  Low 

7 .  I.noO-  1.000  1.29  .47 

10 .  ,1  000-  4  000  1.50  .90 

25 .  4.000-  6  000  2.11  .61 

12 .  6  000  8  000  1.67  .65 

10 .  8.000  10,000  1.66  .99 


3.  ''fiiscRiFTioN  Costs 
In  computing  subscription  costs,  the 
(Conlinued  on  page  42) 


A.  J.  KOBLER  GREETS  FAMILY 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Kohler  and  sons  James  (left)  and  John  photographed 
on  the  Aquitania  in  New  York  upon  their  arrival  from  abroad  recently. 
Mr.  Kohler,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Mirror,  met  his  family  at  Quarantine 
upon  their  arrival. 
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DEFAMATION  BY  RADIO  PUNISHABLE 
UNDER  LIBEL  LAWS,  JUDGE  RULES 

Spokane  Jurist  Bases  Opinion  on  Fact  That  Broadcast  Matter 
Is  Carefully  Prepared  in  Advance — Sheriff  Suing 
Station  for  $25,000 


(fiy  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

SPOKANE,  Wash.,  Sept.  28.— De¬ 
famatory  spoken  words  usually  come 
under  the  law  of  slander,  but  when 
spoken  into  a  radio  transmitter  they  are 
given  the  status  of  printed  words  and 
come  under  the  more  serious  classifica¬ 
tion  of  libel.  Judge  R.  M.  VN'ebster  ruled 
today  in  district  court  here. 

The  ruling  by  j  udge  VN’ebster  was 
given  when  he  held  that  a  complaint  by 
Sheriff  Miles  was  sufficient  in  his 
$25,000  damage  suit  against  Station 
KHQ  in  Spokane.  It  broadcast  an  anti¬ 
prohibition  article,  which,  the  sheriff 
charged,  conveyed  the  idea  that  he  aided 
bootleggers. 

The  action  is  against  I-X)uis  Wasmer, 
Inc.,  a  corporation;  Louis  Wasmer  and 
Elizabeth  VN’asmer,  husband  and  wife ; 
Charles  C.  Lantry  and  Eva  Lantry,  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  and  William  H.  Castner 
and  Agnes  A.  Castner,  husband  and 
wife. 

It  is  alleged  that  William  H.  Castner 
of  Public  Opinion,  a  publication,  sub¬ 
mitted  a  written  speech  and  that  the 
station  reserved  the  right  to  change  the 
manuscript  and  did  change  it  before  it 
was  broadcast. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  message  was 
false  and  libelous  in  that  the  sheriff  and 
his  deputies  were  not  aiding  moonshin¬ 
ers,  nor  did  they  confiscate  outfits  of 
moonshiners  and  sell  them  cheaply. 

Judge  Webster  gave  his  views  on  the 
law  involved  and  the  status  of  the  law 
of  libel  as  it  pertains  to  broadcasting  as 
follows : 

“We  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  there 
is  a  large  latitude  allowed  not  only  by 
the  Constitution,  but  by  construction  of 
the  Courts,  in  the  criticism  of  public 
acts.  Every  public  officer  must  bear  the 
brunt  of  criticism  within  reasonable 
bounds.  It  would  be  unwholesome  if  any 
public  officer,  no  matter  in  what  capac¬ 
ity  he  was  serving,  were  held  to  be 
immune  to  criticism.  Sometimes  critic¬ 
ism  is  severe:  sometime.s  it  is  hurtful  to 
the  feeling  of  the  officer. 

“As  long  as  it  is  not  untruthful,  hiw- 
ever,  as  long  as  it  is  not  defamatory, 
then  he  has  no  recourse.  He  has  to 
submit  to  it. 

“But  when  it  passes  into  the  realm  of 
untruth,  when  it  charges  that  officer  with 
doing  something  that  is  reprehensible  or 
objectionable  and  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  did  not  do,  then  he  Ins  .i  right 
to  complain. 

“It  is  hard  to  establish  the  degree  of 
hurtfulness  or  harm  or  damage  that 
must  lie  inferred  from  the  language 
used. 

“This  involves  use  of  the  radio  and 
counsel  have  suggested  no  authorities  in 
which  the  law  of  liliel  and  slander  has 
lieen  construed  with  reference  to  the  use 
of  the  radio  in  broadcasting. 

“In  this  comnlaint,  however,  it  is 
charged  that  Charles  C.  lantry  and 
Louis  Wasmer  not  only  received  and 
broadcast  this  matter  but  that  they  re¬ 
served  the  right  to  change  and  alter  the 
manuscript  supplied  to  them,  and  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  edit  and 
change  the»  original  manuscript  and  did 
read  it  as  changed. 

“They,  then,  would  be  connected,  not 
only  with  the  broadcasting  or  the  an¬ 
nouncing,  but  with  the  preparation.  And 
if  the  matter  involved  in  the  statement 
were  untrue  and  defamatory,  it  .seems  to 
me  that  they  would  lie  chargeable  with 
a  libel. 

“We  can  readily  see  wdiy  there  should 
lie  the  distinction  drawn  between  slander 
and  libel.  Slanderous  words  may  be 
spoken,  and  usually  are  spoken  impul¬ 
sively,  without  consideration  or  reflec¬ 
tion.  They  do  not  have  the  harmful 
effect,  they  do  not  make  the  lasting  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
hear  them,  as  does  a  printed  statement, 
whether  it  appears  in  the  newspaper  or 
letter,  or  otherwise. 


“If  it  is  written  or  printed,  it  has 
more  harmful  effect  upon  the  person  con¬ 
cerned  and  it  carries  with  it  the  infer¬ 
ence  of  deliberation  and  preparation. 

“We  all  discount  things  that  are  said 
on  impulse,  perhaps  in  the  course  of  a 
quarrel,  but  when  we  read  a  thing  in 
print  or  in  writing,  we  realize  then  that 
that  has  been  given  consideration  and  that 
the  consequences  have  been  undoubtedly 
reflected  upon. 

“Everybody  knows,  I  think,  or  most 
people  know  when  they  hear  a  state¬ 
ment  over  the  radio  that  that  statement 
is  not  an  extemporaneous  affair,  that  it 
is  a  prepared  statement  and  that  it 
represents  deliberation  and  reflection  and 
preparation  of  the  announcer  or  jierson 
who  has  submitted  it  for  broadcasting. 

“It  undoubtedly  must  be  true,  then, 
that  we  will  have  to  regard  the  pre¬ 
pared  statement  submitted  to  the  radjo 
company  for  publication  over  the  radio 
as  in  the  same  category  with  a  liliel. 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  lie  regarded 
otherwise. 

“And  if  the  matter  is  harmful,  if  it  is 
such  as  is  hurtful  to  the  reputation  of  a 
public  officer,  as  in  this  case,  it  tends 
to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  public 
in  him;  it  tends  to  cast  odium  upon  the 
manner  in  which  he  carries  on  his  duties 
and  discharges  the  acts  required  of  him 
in  his  position.  If  it  tends  to  hamper 
him  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  his  office, 
to  injure  him  in  the  public  esteem,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  regarded  as 
libelous. 

“I  can  hardly  conceive  that  a  court 
would  hold  that  the  equipment  and  the 
machinery  (distilling)  referred  to  in  this 
statement  were  not,  or  that  any  of  them 
was  not  .such  as  must  be  destroyed.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  there  could  be  any 
question  in  the  mind  of  any  court  that 
articles  of  the  sort  described  here  could 
lie  held  to  be  such  as  could  be  properly 
sold  and  not  destroyed.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  without  reference  to  any 
•Statement  that  violation  of  law  is 
charged,  still  this  statement  is  distinctly 
harmful  and  detrimental  to  the  officer, 

“It  is  unfortunately  worded,  perhaps 
without  intention,  when  it  says;  ‘arrest¬ 
ing  some  moonshiner,  confiscating  his 
outfit  and  then  turning  around  and  sell¬ 
ing  it  to  some  one  else  at  a  great  dis¬ 
count,  so  he  can  start  up  cheap.’ 

“I  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  state¬ 
ment,  or  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  announcement,  realized  the  fuJl  ef¬ 
fect  of  that.  But  taking  it  in  its  ordi¬ 
nary  sense,  it  would  mean  that  the  pur- 
jKise  of  selling  was  that  these  amateur 
moonshiners  might  be  able  to  get  it  cheap, 
so  they  could  start  up  business  cheaply. 

“I  hardly  think  that  was  the  intention, 
but  that  is  the  effect  of  it,  that  tlie  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  sheriff,  the  purpose  of  his 
act  in  the  .sale  of  this  equipment,  ma¬ 
chinery,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  was  to 
enable  new  moonshiners,  novices  in  the 
art,  to  .start  up  cheaply.  That  is  rather 
a  serious  thing,  and  it  is  an  imputation 
upon  the  officer.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  distinctly  harmful  to  him.  and  I 
can  understand  how  the  public  might 
hold  him  responsible  for  doing  some¬ 
thing  that  was  distinctly  damaging  and 
hurtful  to  the  interest  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  It  seems  to  me.  under  the  authori¬ 
ties,  that  the  complaint  states  a  cause 
of  act.” 


OHIO  PUBLISHER  INJURED 

Edgar  L.  Morris,  publisher  of  the 
Sprint} field  (O.)  Daily  Sun  and  Nezvs. 
was  injured  when  a  golf  ball  struck  a 
tree,  rebounded,  and  hit  his  glas.ses. 
Pieces  of  glass  penetrated  his  eye-ball. 


McGILL  JOINS  AGENCY 

Henry  1.  McGill,  for  many  years  in 
charge  of  transportation  advertising  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Journal  and 
other  Hearst  newspapers,  has  joined  the 
.staff  of  Albert  Frank  &  Co. 


/ 


CAMPBELL  AWARD  RAISED 


Privy  Council  Fixes  $50,000  as  Com¬ 
pensation  in  Paper  Deal 

(.By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Mo.n'treai.,  Que. — Privy  Council  has 
awarded  $30,000  to  Charles  E.  Camp¬ 
bell,  publisher  of  the  Edmonton  Bulle¬ 
tin,  in  the  long  drawn  out  litigation  in 
which  he  claimed  $1,200,000  or  three 
per  cent  commission  for  services  to  the 
Lake  St.  John  Paper  Company  con¬ 
trolled  by  E.  A.  Wallberg  on  a  contract 
by  which  he  obtained  the  custom  of  the 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  Corporation 
of  New  York  which  agreed  to  purchase 
the  entire  output  of  the  paper  company 
for  ten  years,  an  amount  totaling  about 
$40,000,000.  In  the  first  trial  of  the 
action  against  Mr.  Wallberg  Judge  Mc- 
Evoy  found  Mr.  Campbell  entitled  to 
one  per  cent.  The  case  was  appealed 
and  the  Appeal  Court  of  Ontario  ad¬ 
judged  $10,000  as  the  value  of  Mr. 
Campbell’s  service.  The  Privy  Council 
has  now  raised  this  amount  to  $.50,000 
ending  the  case. 


COMPROMISE  PROTESTED 

N.E.A.  PreBident  Asks  Newspapers 
to  Oppose  Radio  Patent  Settlement 

.'\n  appeal  for  organized  newspaper 
protest  against  compromise  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  dissolution  suits  against  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  was 
sounded  Sept.  24  by  Lee  M.  Nichols, 
Bristow,  Okla.,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  .Association.  Nichols’ 
appeal  went  to  10, (KX)  newspapers,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  secretaries  and  managers  of 
newspaper  associations  in  all  States. 

“F'reedom  of  the  air  and  free  speech 
are  involved  in  the  suits  and  publishers 
of  America  should  be  vastly  concerned 
about  both,”  said  Mr.  Nichols.  “Re- 
IKirts  that  patent  suits  filed  by  the 
Radio  Cxirporation  against  independent- 
ents  have  been  settled  out  of  court  also 
bring  prophecies  that  the  dissolution 
suits  against  the  monoixily  will  be 
dropped  by  the  Attorney  General. 

“1  urge  publishers  to  protest  such  pos¬ 
sible  action.” 


DAILY  INCREASES  RATES 


Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Says  Present  Cir¬ 
culation  Warrants  Move 

Stating  that  its  rate  card  has  been 
“long  since  outgrown”  by  circulation  in- 
crea.ses,  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press,  R.  B. 
Chandler,  publisher,  on  Oct.  1,  announced 
a  rate  increa.se. 

The  increase  on  local  and  classified 
averages  approximately  20  per  cent  while 
the  increase  in  the  national  field  is  1  cent 
per  line.  More  than  100  contracts  at 
the  new  rates  had  lieen  signed  by  the 
local  staff  by  Sept.  1.5,  Mr.  Chandler 
said. 

This  is  the  first  rate  increase  in  the 
l<Kal  field  for  the  Mobile  Press  since  it 
began  publication  .April  15,  1929.  The 
national  rate  on  contracts  signed  after 
Oct.  1,  1931,  will  lie  7  cents  per  line. 

The  new  national  net  rate  is  nearly  15 
Iier  cent  lower  than  the  lowest  local  rate 
for  bulk  or  oiien  space  contracts,  Mr. 
Cliandler  stated. 


WISCONSIN  GROUP  ELECTS 

W.  T.  Comstock,  publisher  of  the 
New  I^ondon  (Wis.)  Press-Republican. 
was  elected  president  of  the  Chain  o’ 
Lakes  group  of  the  Wisconsin  Press 
Association  in  New  London,  Sept.  25. 
E.  J.  Scott,  Wild  Rose  Times  and  Al¬ 
mond  Press  is  vice-president,  and  Allen 
W'alch,  Manazoa  Adz’oeate,  secretary. 


HARRIS  JOINS  McDEVITT 

VV'^alter  Harris,  formerly  in  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  department  of  the 
Scripps- Howard  Newspapers,  has  joined 
the  Chicago  staff  of  the  George  A.  Mc- 
Devitt  organization. 


DAILY  APPOINTS  “SPECIAL” 

The  Miami  Arizona  Silz’er  Belt, 
evening  paper,  has  appointed  Fenger- 
Hall  Company,  Ltd.,  to  represent  it 
nationally.  Ben  W.  Curry  is  publisher. 


DON  U.  BRIDGE  JOINS 
NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Indianapolis  News  Executive  Named 
Advertising  Director,  a  New 
Position — No  Staff 
Changes 


Don  U.  Bridge,  advertising  director 
of  the  Indianapolis  News  and  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association,  has  resigned  from  the 


Don  U.  Bridge 


News  to  liecome  advertising  director  of 
the  New  York  Times,  it  was  announced 
this  week  from  the  offices  of  Louis 
W  iley,  Times’  business  manager.  His 
apiMiintment  is  effective  Oct.  5. 

The  present  advertising  organization 
of  the  Times  is  unaffected  by  the  change. 
Benjamin  T.  Butterworth,  for  17  years 
advertising  manager  of  the  Times,  con¬ 
tinues  in  that  capacity  as  do  the  other 
advertising  executives. 

Mr.  Bridge  is  also  designated  as  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  all  New  York  Times’ 
publications. 

.\lr.  Bridge,  who  was  Ixirn  in  Peru, 
Ind.,  attended  high  school  there  and  had 
his  first  newspaiier  experience  before  he 
went  to  college.  Soon  after  he  was 
graduated  from  high  school  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Port  Wayne  Journal- 
Gazette  as  circulation  canvasser  and  by 
the  Cincinnati  Post  as  a  traveling  cir¬ 
culation  representative.  .At  UePauw 
L’niversity  he  earned  all  of  his  college 
exiien.se  as  business  manager  of  the  col¬ 
lege  daily  newsiiaper  and  worked  on  the 
Cincinnati  Post  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  during  Summer  vacations. 

.\lr.  Bridge’s  first  advertising  position 
was  on  the  Cincinnati  Post  as  a  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  salesman.  He  left  to  be 
a  local  display  advertising  salesman  of  the 
Indianapolis  Nezes  in  1917.  Since  that 
date  he  has  been  with  tlie  News  con¬ 
tinuously  except  for  an  interval  of  army 
service.  He  served  successively  as  local 
display  .salesman,  national  salesman, 
manager  of  the  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment  and  advertising  manager  a^ 
lias  been  advertising  director  since  1927. 

Mr.  Bridge  has  been  active  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  newspaper  organization  work. 
Besides  being  president  of  the  Newspaper 
.Advertising  Executives  .As.sociation,  he 
is  a  member  of  Ixiard  of  directors  of  the 
.Advertising  Federation  of  America,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
.A.N.P.,A.  He  is  also  vice-chairman  of 
program  committee,  a  memlier  of  the 
advertising  agency  and  the  advertising 
measurement  committees,  all  of  the 
.V.N.P..A. 

No  successor  to  Mr.  Bridge  will  he 
named  on  the  Indianapolis  News.  Frank 
Carroll  who  recently  rejoined  the  paper 
as  business  manager  will  also  assume 
Mr.  Bridge’s  duties. 

RADIO  STATION  APPROVED 

The  Federal  Radio  Comrnission  h^ 
apiiroved  the  voluntary  assignment  m 
station  WFBE,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  tne 
Post  Publishing  Co. 
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BRISBANE  PUTS  NEWS  FIRST,  COMICS  SECOND 

Hearst  Executive  Gives  Newspaper  Success  Formula  in  Radio  Address  Celebrating  35th 
Anniversary  of  N.  Y.  Evening  Journal — Outlines  His  News  Philosophy 


News  first,  comics  second,  sports 
third,  fiction  fourth  and  editorials 
afterwards.  These  are  the  elements  that 
make  a  successful  newspaper,  in  the 
opinion  of  Arthur  Brisbane,  famous 


William  Randolph  Hearst 


columnist  and  executive  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers. 

Speaking  on  a  nation-wide  radio  pro¬ 
gram  in  connection  with  the  35th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Neiv  York  Evening 
Journal,  which  was  elaborately  cele¬ 
brated  this  week.  Mr.  Brisbane  gave  his 
■  philosophy  of  news  and  its  handling,  told 
of  the  growth  of  the  Hearst  organiza¬ 
tion.  recounted  the  progress  that  W.  R. 
Hearst  brought  to  New  York  through 
I  the  Journal,  and  commented  on  the 
]  newsjaper  as  an  institution, 
i  The  anniversary  celebration,  which  in- 
;  eluded  the  staging  of  spectacular  exhibi¬ 
tions.  occupied  the  entire  week.  A  blimp 
picked  up  a  package  of  Journals  with  a 
rope  from  the  newspaper  plant  in  South 
street  and  delivered  them  also  by  means 
of  the  rope  to  the  top  of  the  Empire 
State  Building.  An  autogiro  was 
scheduled  to  land  in  the  street  in  front 
of  the  plant,  load  newspapers,  and  de¬ 
liver  them  to  Columbus  Circle,  near  the 
Hearst  headciuarters.  A  lafxtr  mass 
meeting  with  well-known  labor  leaders 
as  speakers  was  staged  in  one  of  the 
dty  parks.  A  great  loud  speaker,  said 
to  be  the  most  resonant  mechanical  voice 
in  the  world,  nightly  gave  out  news  bul¬ 
letins  to  crowds  in  Times  Square,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  giant  television  set 
showed  pictures  of  the  Journal  in  its 
tarly  days.  Nightly  nation-wide  radio 
programs  were  broadcast. 

In  addition,  the  newspaper  printed 
from  eight  to  12  columns  of  history  and 
comment  in  its  columns  every  day. 
’  Mond^,  Sept.  28.  the  day  the  Journal 
was  33  \ears  old,  a  special  edition  was 
printed. 

Arrangements  for  the  celebration  were 
TOde  by  E.  M.  Swasey,  publisher.  J.  P. 
ralloii,  assistant  publisher;  Amster 
^iro,  city  editor;  Tom  nrcx)k.s,  radio 
Mitnr,  and  Henry  Paynter,  reporter. 

Mr.  Brisbane’s  address  was  broadcast 
direct  from  the  Journal  editorial  rexjms 
oept.  26,  following  a  celebration  in  the 
attended  by  civic  leaders  and 
celebrities.  Mayor  James  J.  Walker  was 
Prwent  for  this  cKcasion. 

Mr.  Brisbane  .said,  in  part : 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that 
•should  talk  something  on  tmlay’s  news. 
•  hat  raises  the  question;  What  is 
news.'  It  depends  entirely  on  who  asks 
*diat  is  the  news. 

In  Wall  Street  the  news  is  the  fight 
nctween  gold  and  silver.  A  number  of 
®tions  leaving  the  gold  standard  in  imi- 
,  otion  of  England  are  making  our 


bankers  and  financiers,  who,  in  crises,  papers.  He  has  many  magazines.  He 

know  little  about  finance,  worry  and  has,  which  interests  business  men,  a  busi- 

wonder.  ness  that  exceeds  $200,000,000  a  year, 

“if  the  question,  what  is  the  news,  and  what  is  most  important  at  this 

were  asked  on  the  Congo,  the  reply  time  of  unemployment  is  the  fact  that 


Facsimile  of  front  page  of  first  issue  of  Netv  York  Journal,  Sept.  28,  1896. 


would  be  a  hippopotamus  had  been 
killed,  which  means  plenty  of  fresh 
meat. 

“The  news  for  millions  is  Lindbergh 
and  his  wife,  flying  over  8,000  square 
miles  of  flooded  lands  in  Qiina,  mapping 
out  the  prominences  on  which  the  miser¬ 
able  people  have  taken  refuge,  their  plane 
rushed  by  unfortunate  men  and  women 
and  children  hoping  for  food  and  finding 
only  medicine. 

“The  important  news  jwlitically  you 
will  read  in  Mr.  Curtis’s  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  Mr.  Coolidge  tells  Mr. 
Curtis  that  he  intends  to  support  Presi¬ 
dent  Hcx)ver  vigorously,  that  every  man 
should  be  behind  him  now  and  on  Elec¬ 
tion  Day  in  1932.  That,  I  should  say, 
is  the  big  news  of  today. 

“I  prefer  to  talk  about  the  birthday 
of  the  Flvcning  Journal,  the  newspaper 
organization  that  Mr.  Hearst,  with 
whom  I  have  been  associated  for  more 
than  30  years,  has  created.  When  Mr. 
Hearst  was  a  young  man  leaving  Har¬ 
vard,  where  he  was  a  classmate  of  my 
father-in-law,  his  father  asked  him, 
‘What  business  do  you  want  to  enter?’ 

“Young  Hearst  said  he  would  like  to 
have  the  .Now  Erancisco  Examiner.  His 
father,  a  Senator  from  California,  had 
bought  the  paper  hut  did  not  take  it 
seriously,  and  he  asked  his  son,  ‘What 
real  business  would  you  like  to  go  into?’ 

“Young  Hearst  said,  ‘I  think  I  can 
make  a  real  business  of  newspapers.’ 

“Today  he  has  newspapers  in  20  cities; 
in  many  of  them,  two  different  news- 


his  payroll  and  wages  to  mechanics, 
writers,  artists  and  others,  is  more  than 
$80.(X)0,000  a  year,  and  that  does  not 
include  the  wages  paid  out  to  those  that 
manufacture  the  millions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  white  paper  he  uses  every 
year. 

“Newspaper  editors  and  publishers  are 
interested  in  this  birthday  of  the  Even¬ 
ing  Journal  because  of  the  extraordinary 
dominance  that  the  Journal  has  had  in 
New  York  newspaper  work,  circulating 
an  average  of  more  than  600,000  copies 
every  day  for  35  years,  a  total  of  more 
than  7,000,000,000  of  copies  in  those  35 
years.  Those  newspapers  placed  flat  on 
the  ground  would  make  a  column  more 
than  11,0(X)  miles  high. 

“These  papers  with  which  I  and 
many  much  better-known  and  abler 
newspaper  people  are  associated,  the  best 
writers,  the  able.st  artists,  have  had 
their  enemies,  and  they  have  deservetl 
some  of  them.  These  enemies  included 
the  other  newspapers  in  New  York  for 
one  simple  reason.  Mr.  Hearst  has 
steadily  raised  wages,  the  wages  in  his 
mechanical  department,  where  union  men 
are  employed,  the  salaries  of  his  editors 
and  his  artists. 

“When  Mr.  Hearst  came  into  the 
newspaper  field  in  New  York  the  drivers 
on  the  wagons  were  paid  from  $9  to 
$15  a  week.  Mr.  Hearst  organized  the 
drivers’  union.  A  young  man  named 
Joseph  Bannon  became  president  of  that 
union,  and  I,  who  was  at  the  time  the 
editor  of  the  Evening  Journal,  had  the 


honor  of  leading  the  grand  march  at  a 
ball  that  they  gave. 

“Today,  instead  of  making  $9  to  $15 
a  week,  these  drivers  make  from  $50  to 
$75  a  week.  They  are  decently  paid 


Arthur  Brisbane 


men,  and  can  live  decently,  and  they 
owe  that  to  Hearst.  His  management 
of  newspapers  and  his  methods  of  in¬ 
creasing  wages  have  cost  the  big  news¬ 
papers  of  New  York  millions  of  dollars, 
literally  more  than  a  million  dollars  a 
year  each.  That  explains  partly  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  disliked. 

“However,  in  some  other  directions, 
much  humbler  than  the  association  of 
publishers,  Mr.  Hearst  has  had  friends 
from  the  beginning. 

“Mr.  Foley,  an  important  political 
leader  in  the  lower  part  of  New  York 
told  me  this,  and  I  think  I  quote  his 
words  exactly:  ‘You  know  we  take  a 
great  many  tramps  from  the  Bowery, 
we  put  them  in  IfKlging  houses,  we  regis¬ 
ter  them  as  loaders,  we  take  care  of 
them,  and  on  election  day  we  vote  them. 
But  this  year,  with  Hearst  running  for 
Mayor,  we  didn’t  dare  vote  them.  W'e 
registered  them.  VVe  locked  them  up  in 
the  lodging  houses,  gave  them  their 
money  and  their  whiskey  and  then  we 
sent  out  repeaters  to  vote  in  their  names 
because  we  were  afraid  that,  knowing 
what  Hearst  had  done  for  p<Hjr  people, 
they  would  go  out  and  vote  for  him  aiwl 
double-cross  us.’  They  had  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  Hearst  methods. 

“Now,  newspapermen  and  the  public 
are  interested  in  another  question  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  what  is  the  news,  and  that  is 
what  makes  newspapers  successful. 
First,  of  course,  the  news.  Everybody 
wants  that.  Second,  undoubtedly,  come 
the  comic  pictures.  Children  like  fun. 
Comics  come  second. 

“The  sports  come  third ;  fiction, 
fourth ;  editorials,  if  they  are  written  so 
that  men  and  women  will  read  them, 
come  after  the  other  things.  However, 
the  editorial  is  something  like  the  back- 
Ixjne  in  the  human  IxKly ;  you  don’t  see 
it,  perhaps  you  don’t  think  much  of  it, 
but  it  holds  the  body  up.  And  a  news¬ 
paper  that  lacks  a  consistent,  sincere 
editorial  policy  will  lack  consistent  and 
permanent  success. 

“The  newspaper  is  also  a  mirror,  and 
the  bigger  its  circulation,  the  greater  the 
part  of  the  peojile  that  it  represents.  _  I 
have  often  said  to  people  criticizing 
modern  newspapers ; 

“  ‘If  you  look  in  the  mirror  and  don’t 
like  what  you  see,  don’t  blame  the  mir¬ 
ror;  and  if  you  lo<jk  in  a  newspaper  and 
don’t  like  what  you  see,  drm’t  blame  the 
newspaper ;  blame  the  public  that  makes 
such  a  newspaper  necessary.’ 

“Newspapers  can  exercise  great  power. 

(Continued  on  page  19) 
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RIGHT  TO  EXCLUSIVE  ORGANIZATION 
FOR  STREET  SALES  IS  ARGUED 


Curtis-Martin  Attorneys  Contend  Restriction  on  Boys  Made 
Necessary  Because  of  AP.  ^Bulldog’  Violation — Record 
Counsel  Alleges  Boycott  Effected 


By  ARTHUR  JOYCE 


{Special  to  Editoi  &  Publishes) 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  The 

State  Supreme  Court  this  week 
listened  to  arguments  on  the  appeal  of 
Curtis-Martin  Newspapers,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Ledger,  Evening  Ledger 
and  Inquirer,  from  a  recent  decision  in 
a  lower  court,  which  granted  the  Phila- 
delphia  Record  a  temporary  injunction 
restrainirig  the  Curtis-Martin  interests 
from  refusing  to  sell  the  “bulldog”  edit¬ 
ions  of  their  papers  to  boys  who  also 
sold  the  Record. 

Charges  of  “monopoly”  and  “con¬ 
spiracy,”  upheld  in  the  lower  court,  were 
denied  by  Custis-Martin  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  presenting  legal  decisions  to  prove 
its  right  to  establish  and  maintain  its 
own  organization  for  the  exclusive  sale 
of  the  Public  Ledger  and  Inquirer — a 
move  which  they  declared  to  be  neither 
“in  restraint  of  trade”  nor  “unfair  com¬ 
petition,”  as  the  Record  alleged  and  as 
the  lower  court  upheld. 

The  arguments  of  opposing  attorneys 
brought  out  facts  concerning  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  publication  time  for  “bull¬ 
dog”  editions  of  morning  newspapers,  for 
allied  violation  of  which  Curtis-Martin 
insisted  it  was  forced  to  issue  the  order 
to  boys  on  Aug.  1  refusing  to  sell  them 
Public  Ledgers  and  Inquirers  if  they 
continued  to  handle  the  Record. 

The  lower  court  ruled  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  “deadline”  had  no  bearing 
on  the  controversy  between  the  rival 
newspapers,  and  the  Supreme  Court — by 
inference  of  one  of  its  members,  at 
least — indicated  it  was  inclined  to  a 
similar  view. 

The  Record  insisted  that  newspapers 
are  in  a  sense  public  utilities  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  legal  regulation  as  pub¬ 
lic  service  corporations.  This  the  attor¬ 
neys  for  Curtis-Martin  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  denied,  claiming  they  “have  the 
right  to  sell  to  whom  they  please  and 
to  refuse  to  sell  to  whom  they  do  not 
please.” 

Regarding  the  conspiracy  charges,  up¬ 
held  by  the  lower  court,  attorneys  for  the 
Curtis-Martin  interests  contended  that 
“an  act  lawful  in  itself  does  not  become 
unlawful  simply  because  it  is  the  result 
of  some  concerted  effort  .  .  .  when 

it  is  done  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of 
protecting  the  defendants’  business,  not¬ 
withstanding  it  may  interfere  with  the 
business  of  someone  else.” 

“The  decision  of  the  defendants 
(Curtis-Martin  Newspapers,  Inc.)  to 
maintain  a  separate  organization  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  sale  of  their  ‘bulldog’ 
editions,  was  occasioned  by  the  refusal  of 
the  Record  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  the 
Associated  Press,  hut  it  was  in  no  sense 
an  attempt  to  punish  the  Record  or  the 
hoys”  says  a  brief  filed  by  Curtis- 
Martin  attorneys.  “It  was  a  nece.s.sary 
and  legitimate  step,  not  only  to  protect 
the  defendants  from  unfair  competition, 
but  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  their 
sales  organization  and  to  maintain  their 
own  position  with  the  Associated  Press 
and  with  any  other  newspapers  who 
might  justly  complain  of  the  continued 
violation  of  the  rule  regarding  time  of 
publication. 

“So  long  as  the  same  boys  were  sell¬ 
ing  the  Record  and  the  Inquirer,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Inquirer  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  its  sales  organization, 
and  to  have  proper  street  representation, 
unless  both  papers  were  put  on  sale  at 
substantiallv  the  same  time.” 

It  was  brought  out  at  the  hearing  that 
the  _  Evening  Public  Ledger  was  the 
original  complainant  in  charging  that 
both  the  Record  and  the  Inquirer  vio¬ 
lated  the  rules  of  the  Associated  Press 
by  publishing  and  selling  “bulldog” 
editions  before  9  p.m. 

'The  Curtis-Martin  attorneys  then  went 
into  detail  in  explaining  this  alleged  vio¬ 
lation  and  what  occured  after  the  com¬ 
plaint  had  been  filed  by  the  Evening 


Ledger.  They  explained  to  the  Court; 

“The  Record  had  for  some  time  been 
selling  its  liulldog’  edition  before  nine 
o’clock  and  the  Inquirer  had  followed 
suit  until  the  situation  reached  the  point 
where  it  interfered  with  the  sales  of 
the  Evening  Ledger.  Thereupon  the 
Circulation  Manager  of  the  Ledger  com¬ 
plained  to  the  Circulation  Manager  of 
the  Inquirer  who  in  turn  took  the  matter 
uo  with  the  Circulation  Manager  of  the 
Record,  in  an  effort  to  get  all  parties  to 
agree  to  abide  by  the  publication  time 
fixed  by  the  .Associated  Press. 

“When  the  Record  declined  to  agree 
to  this  request,  the  Circulation  Manager 
of  the  Inquirer  decided  that  the  only 
alternative  was  to  have  a  separate  sales 
force,  which  would  handle  the  Inquirer 
and  I..edger,  but  not  the  Record,  and  to 
adhere  to  the  rules  of  the  Associated 
Press  regarding  the  time  of  publication, 
and  in  this  decision  the  Circulation 
Manager  of  the  I^ger  acquiesced. 

“Following  the  announcement  of  this 
decision,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
newsboys  in  the  Record  office.  They 
were  addressed  by  a  representative  of 
the  Record  and  were  furnished  with 
placards  denouncing  the  ‘Curtis-Martin 
Monopoly.’  As  a  result  of  inducements 
offered  by  the  Record  a  large  majority 
of  the  boys  agreed  to  stand  by  the 
Record  and  refuse  to  sell  the  Inquirer 
and  I^ger  unless  they  were  permitted 
also  to  sell  the  Record.  The  result  has 
been  that  practically  all  of  the  old 
Inquirer  organization  have  since  been 
selling  the  Record  exclusively,  and  the 
circulation  of  the  Record  ‘bulldog’  edi¬ 
tion  has  doubled. 

“The  Inquirer  thereupon  set  about  to 
organize  a  new  force.  The  old  boys 
were  encouraged  to  return.  When  they 
refused,  their  places  were  filled  by  other 
boys,  until  the  Inqurier  had  a  boy  at 
every  corner  where  there  was  a  Record 
boy. 

“From  these  facts  the  Court  below 
concluded  that  the  relationship  between 
the  Inquirer  and  the  Ledger  amounted  to 
a  combination  or  conspiracy  to  create 
a  monopoly  and  granted  an  injunction 
forbidding  the  defendants,  and  each  of 
them,  from  refusing  to  sell  the  ‘bulldog’ 
editions  of  their  papers  to  all  newsboys 
or  newsmen  who  were  engaged  in  the 
sale  thereof  as  of  August  1,  19.11.” 

This  charge  the  attorneys  denied. 

Curtis-Martin  attorneys  referred  the 
court  to  a  similar  situation  in  the 
case  of  the  Pictorial  Review  vs.  Curtis 
Publishing  Company.  The  latter  had 
“built  up  an  extensive  boy  organization 
for  the  sale  of  its  magazines,  these  Ixiys 
being  under  the  supervision  of  so  called 
district  agents.  The  Curtis  Publishing 
Company  refused  to  permit  its  district 
agents  to  handle  the  Pictorial  Review, 
and  the  latter  company  sought  an  in- 
iunction  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Oayton  Act.”  Judge  Augustus  Hand 
refused  the  injunction. 

Attorneys  for  the  Record  argued  that 
the  injunction  was  granted  properly  be¬ 
cause  “it  restricted  the  combination  of 
two  corporations  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  newspaper  monopoly  in 
Philadelphia.” 

These  attorneys  contended  that — 
“Illegal  means  were  used  by  the  Curtis- 
Martin  newspapers  to  fulfill  the  purposes 
of  the  combination. 

“The  evidence  discloses  that  three 
methods  of  operation  were  employed  by 
the  defendants:  (1)  Refusal  to  deal  with 
any  vendors  who  patronized  The 
Record;  (2)  defendants  offered  mone¬ 
tary  consideration  in  the  form  of  bonuses 
and  other  financial  inducements  in  order 
to  induce  independent  vendors  to  with¬ 
hold  their  patronage  from  The  Record: 
(3)  the  defendants  used  actual  force  and 
also  threats  of  force  to  interfere  with 
persons  who  patronized  The  Record  and 
to  prevent  sales  of  Records. 


HOOVER  PHOTO  “PIED” 


Here’s  what  happens  when  a  young 
cameraman  lakes  his  first  picture  of 
a  President.  Carl  Gifford,  Toledo 
Times,  was  assigned  to  get  pictures 
of  President  Hoover  when  the  chief 
executive's  train  stopped  briefly  in 
Toledo  last  week  en  route  to  the 
American  Legion  convention  in  De¬ 
troit.  He  got  the  picture  all  right 
when  Mr.  Hoover  stepped  out  on  the 
rear  platform,  but  in  his  excitement 
forgot  to  change  the  plate  when  he 
took  a  shot  later  of  the  engineer  and 
fireman.  Result — The  President  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  shoveling  coal  or  juggling 
the  throttle  while  the  trainmen  pose! 


“The  defendants  in  this  case  have  not 
merely  used  persuasion  to  excess,  but 
have  actually  used  threats  of  financial 
ruin  through  boycott  in  order  to  induce 
persons  to  cease  dealing  with  the  plain¬ 
tiff  Record. 

“The  facts  and  the  law  involved  in 
this  case  fully  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  an  illegal  conspiracy,  a  combination 
designed  to  accomplish  an  unlawful 
purpose  by  unlawful  means. 

“The  defendants  have  illegally  used 
the  secondary  boycott,  financial  induce¬ 
ments  and  intimidation  in  order  to  injure 
The  Record  and  to  effect  an  unlawful 
monopoly  in  a  product  closely  associated 
with  the  needs  and  welfare  of  the 
community. 

“The  facts  of  the  case  present  a  situa¬ 
tion  for  which  the  common  law  has 
never  failed  to  provide  a  remedy  by 
injunction.” 

The  higher  court  reserved  its  decision. 

ATWATER  BOOK  EDITOR 

Richard  (Riq)  Atwater  has  joined  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  as  book 
review  editor.  Mr.  Atwater,  who  for 
nine  years  conducted  “From  Pillar  to 
Post”  column  in  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post,  and  later  contributed  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Nesos  Midweek  Section,  will 
write  a  .Saturday  “Book  Talk”  feature 
for  the  Herald  and  Examiner,  beginning 
Oct.  3.  He  is  also  doing  occasional 
news  features  for  the  paper. 

N.A.E.A.  CONFERENCE,  OCT.  20 

Don  LI.  Bridge,  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  has  announced  a  one  day  conference 
of  association  members  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  at  the  Hotel  Stevens,  Oct.  20. 
The  meeting  will  precede  the  conventions 
of  Major  Market  Newspapers.  Inc.,  Oct. 
21-22,  and  Audit  Bureau  of  (Circulations 
Oct.  22-23,  during  “A.IJ.C.  Week”  in 
Chicago. 


LOUNSBURY  NAMED  EDITOR 

Charles  E.  Lounsbury  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
Nezvs,  Scripps-Howard  morning  paper. 
He  succeeds  Edward  T.  Leech,  recently 
appointed  eriitor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 
lounsbury  has  been  with  the  News  in 
an  executive  capacity  about  five  years. 
He  was  managing  editor  when  Mr.  Leech 
went  cast. 


FOUR-DAY  WEEK  VOTED 
BY  CHICAGO  PRINTERS 

S.  E.  Thomaaon,  Local  A.N.P.A.  Prati. 
dent.  Calls  Meeting  of  Publishers 
to  Consider  Plan  —  Union 
Claims  1,000  Jobs 


(By  telegraph  to  Eoitok  &  Publishes)  | 

Chicac/).  Oct.  1 — Chicago  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  this  week  adopted  a 
resolution  in  favor  of  putting  its  members 
on  a  four-day  week  to  provide  work  for 
those  now  unemployed.  In  view  of  this  I 
resolution,  S.  E.  Thomason,  publisher 
of  Chicago  Daily  Times  and  president 
of  the  Chicago  local  A.N.P.A.,  has 
called  a  meeting  of  publishers  for  Oct. 

3  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  re¬ 
lieving  unemployment  among  the 
printers. 

Although  Mr.  Thomason  and  William 
J.  H^ger,  president  of  (Chicago  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  have  held  informal  con¬ 
versations  relative  to  a  reduction  in  hours 
and  a  more  equitable  division  of  time  for 
the  printers,  no  conclusions  have  bwn 
reached  and  the  matter  is  yet  to  be 
officially  presented  to  Chicago  pub¬ 
lishers.  ‘ 

The  announcement  made  today  by  the  i 

local  union  states:  ' 

“The  Chicago  Typographical  Union 
has  anticipated  the  trend  of  the  times  and 
at  its  meeting  held  last  Sunday  unani¬ 
mously  declared  itself  in  favor  of 
adoption  of  the  four-day  week  in  the  I 
printing  business.  This  organization  ha.s  \ 
in  the  last  year  distributed  more  than 
$500,000  among  its  unemployed  members 
as  out  of  work  relief,  an  average  of 
1,000  members  each  week  having  drawn 
on  this  fund,  sustained  by  the  members 
gainfully  employed  in  the  union  shops.  [ 
“The  union  had  decided  that  a  more 
ecjuitable  plan  would  be  to  divide  up  the 
work.  , 

“The  union’s  action  will  in  no  manner  ' 
affect  the  present  hourly  rate  of  pay  and 
must  be  indorsed  by  the  employers’  asso-  , 
ciation  before  it  can  be  placed  in  per-  ' 
formance.  The  Union  has  requested  the 
support  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce.” 

Mr.  Hedger  told  Editor  &  Publisheh 
that  if  the  four  day  week  is  established, 
nearly  L^^ffO  more  jobs  could  be  created 
in  the  typesetting  trades.  About  30  men 
could  be  added  to  the  newspaper  compos¬ 
ing  rooms  if  a  reduction  in  hours,  either 
on  a  four-  or  five-day  week  basis,  is  ob¬ 
tained,  he  said. 

The  local  union  has  a  membership 
of  5,400. 


SALE  IN  MARYSVILLE,  CAL. 


Appeal-Democrat  Is  Bought  by  H.  E. 

Thomas  and  S.  J.  Pickens 

(By  telegraph  to  Eoitor  &  PublishebI 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  Sept.  .30.— Sale  of 
.Marysville  (Cal.)  Af’l'eal-Dcmocrat  to 
II.  E.  Thomas,  formerly  associate  editor 
of  Portland  Oregonian,  and  _S.  J- 
Pickens,  for  five  years  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Safeway  Stores,  was  announced 
today. 

The  new  owners  took  possession 
immediately. 

F.  W.  McKechnie,  Jr.,  president  and  ^ 
publisher,  will  be  succeeded  as  editor  by 
Thomas.  Pickens  becomes  business  man¬ 
ager.  The  Marysville  Appeal  was  este^ 
lished  in  1860  and  the  Democrat  in  1883, 
and  consolidated  Sept.  1,  1927. 

Appeal-Democrat,  Ltd.,  was  composed 
of  Mr.  McKechnie.  T.  J.  Ry^ 

Harry  Butler  of  Marysville:  F.ugw 
MacLean,  San  Mateo.  and_  Sidney  M. 

Van  Wyck,  Jr.,  San  Francisco. 


HOTELS  BOOST  CHICAGO 

co-operative  advertising  campaif^  by 
;n  leading  Loop  hotels  began  m 
spapers  Oct.  10.  The  theme  behind 
ie  advertisements  is  a  portrayal  o 
cago  in  a  favorable  light._ 
he  group  anticipate  extension  ot 
ipaign  to  out-of-town 
els  in  the  group  are:  New  Ho 
marck,  ('ongress  hotel.  Hotel  j 

prison  hotel.  Palmer  House,  H 
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Remarkuhle  camera  view  of  Portupal-lo-New  York  fliers  taken  just  before  they  were  reseuecl  by  freif^hter  after  drifting  for 
six  tlays  on  tbe  narrow  fuselage  of  tbeir  wrecked  plane. 


RESCUED  FUERS’  PICTURE  AN  EPIC  OF  NEWS  PORTRAYAL 


TTNUSUALI.Y  dramatic  was  the  pho- 
^  tograph  obtained  by  tbe  Associated 
Press  last  week  as  tbe  climax  to  the 
harrowing  story  of  three  fliers,  forcetl 
down  in  tbe  ocean  on  tbeir  attemptetl 
flight  from  Lisbon  to  New  V'ork.  The 
picture  was  taken  by  a  member  of  tbe 
i  crew  of  the  S.S.  Helmoira,  a  few  min- 
*  utes  before  the  ship  rescued  tbe  ex¬ 
hausted  and  starved  aviators  on  Sept. 
21.  Tbe  three  fliers  were  Wily  RikK-, 
Christian  Jobanssen  and  Fernando  de 
Costa  \’iega.  They  were  picked  up  92 
miles  from  Cape  Race,  X.F. 

Johanssen,  however,  was  not  ttsi  ex- 
hau.sted  to  find  the  member  of  tbe  crew 
who  tof)k  tbe  picture  and  be  obtained 
possession  of  it.  .•\nd  just  before  tbeir 
I  sinking  plane  was  set  adrift  be  took 
other  pictures. 

The  Helmoira  was  bound  for  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  tbe  fliers  were  transferred  the 

K.C.  STAR  HEARING  OCT.  19 

Demurrer  in  Doherty  Libel  Action 
Postponed  for  Two  Week* 

{By  telcgrafh  lo  Editor  Jic  I’l'bi.isiikr) 

KA^•s.^s  City,  Oct.  1. —  Hearing  on 
fte  Kansas  City  Star  demurrer  to  Henry 
L.  Doherty’s  suit  for  $12,0(X).(K)()  libel 
damage  has  been  iKistixined  for  two 
j  weeks,  or  until  Oct.  10. 

Originally  tbe  action  was  scheiluled 
lor  hearing  in  tbe  circuit  court  of 
Jackson  County,  Missouri,  last  Satur- 
®y-  The  suit  is  tbe  largest  libel  claim 
wer  defended  by  an  individual  news- 
P*per  in  tbe  Uniteil  States. 

advertising  husband  sued 

A  husband  who  placed  a  full-page  ad- 
'trtisement  in  a  Xew  Orleans  newspaper, 
announcing  that  he  was  not  responsible 
■or  his  wife’s  debts,  was  named  defend- 
W  in  a  separation  suit  filed  recently  in 
Mrs.  Margaret  Robe 
nellhat,  the  wife,  said  tbe  full-page  ad- 
ywisement  was  the  climax  of  her  hus- 
”*nds  repeated  efforts  to  embarrass  her. 


next  day  to  tbe  S.S.  Stavangerf  jord, 
beaded  for  .Xew  York.  From  this  ship 
Jobanssen  radioed  tbe  AssiK'iated  Press 
and  described  bis  pictures,  and  after 
negotiations  tbe  purchase  was  closed, 
according  to  Xorris  Huse,  .X.P.  Picture 
.Service  manager. 

Jobanssen  develoin-d  tbe  pictures  in 
tbe  engine  riHiin  of  tbe  Stavangerfjord, 
tbe  only  available  “dark  riKim"  on  tbe 
ship,  made  one  print  of  each  negative, 
and  IcK'ked  both  negatives  and  prints 
in  tbe  captain’s  safe.  When  tbe  ship 
landeil  in  .\ew  \'ork,  A.P.  men  olitained 
the  photographs  and  rushed  them  to  tbe 
ollice,  where  prints  were  made  avail¬ 
able  for  tbe  late  editions  of  tbe  Friday 
liapers.  Two  photographs  were  tele- 
jihotoed  throughout  tlie  country  and  dis¬ 
tributed  in  tbe  siieedicst  manner  jKissible 
from  tbe  points  which  received  tbe 
telegraphed  pictures. 

HEARST  LOAN  RECORDED 

Publiiher  Borrows  $600,000  on 
85,000-Acre  Security 

.\  trust  deed  to  85,(KK1  acres  of  land 
belonging  to  W  illiam  Randolph  Hearst 
and  pledged  as  security  for  $t)(X),(KK) 
loaneil  by  tbe  b'inancial  Holding  Com¬ 
pany,  Los  Angeles,  to  tbe  Piedmont 
i.and  and  t  attle  Company,  a  corpora¬ 
tion  owned  virtually  in  its  entirety  by 
.\lr.  Hearst.  was  recorded  in  .San  Luis 
Obispo,  Cal.,  Sept.  24. 

Tbe  land  lies  in  San  Luis  Obispo  and 
Monterey  counties  and  includes  all  of 
tbe  major  Hear.st  ranch,  excepting  ap¬ 
proximately  2.(K)0  acres  surrounding  bis 
ranch  home  at  San  Simeon.  The  prop¬ 
erty  is  known  oflicially  as  the  Piedra 
Blanca  Ranch,  of  nearly  51,000  acres. 
.Also  includerl  are  the  San  Miguelito 
ranch  and  the  El  Piojo  ranch,  lying  in 
Monterey  county.  They  comprise  ap¬ 
proximately  35,000  acres  and  also  are 
ownetl  by  Mr.  Hearst’s  land  and  cattle 
company. 

The  whole  acreage  pledged  is  said  to 
be  valued  at  close  to  $1,500,000. 


Tbe  price  reporteil  to  have  lieen  paid 
for  tbe  pictures  was  $7(K). 

Tbe  Xortb  American  .Xewspa'ier  .Al¬ 
liance  obtained  the  fliers’  own  story  also 
by  wireless  from  the  Stavangerfjord,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Merritt  Bond,  X..A.N.A.  edi¬ 
tor.  .Attempts  to  reach  them  on  tbe 
Helmoira  were  futile.  Tbe  first  olTer  of 
.\..\..\.A.  was  unanswereil,  and  another 
was  made  and  accepted  without  {|uib- 
bling.  Wilev  Rixly,  bead  of  tbe  flight, 
wrote  it— and  in  its  drama  it  matched 
tbe  .A.P.  picture — but  there  was  trouble 
in  transmission.  'Hie  story  started  to 
come  in  Wednesday  afterniRin.  but  after 
a  quarter  of  it  bad  been  receivwl  there 
was  a  break  of  several  hours.  It  ap¬ 
peared  in  tbe  morning  iiajicrs  Tbursilay. 
'I'be  storv  was  written  in  ( ierman  and 
translated  in  Xew  York.  Two  thousand 
dollars  was  paid  for  the  story,  according 
to  an  unconfirmed  reiairt. 

RADIO  PROGRAMS  CHANGED 

N.Y.  World -Telegram  Sets  Listings  in 
Paragraphs — Two  Columns  Dropped 

Radio  programs  in  .Yeti’  York’  H’orltt- 
Tclcf/ram.  which  have  been  printed  in 
“program"  style  now  are  lieing  “run  in,” 
saving  six  to  eight  inches  a  day  in  space. 
Program  numbers  are  carried  in 
paragraphs. 

'I  be  weekly  art  column  conducted  by 
W'illiam  (i.  Howdoin  and  a  column  on 
stamp  collecting  conducteil  by  .Mont¬ 
gomery  Mulford  have  been  discontinued 
in  tbe  W'orld-Telegram.  .Art  assign¬ 
ments  will  go  on  the  regular  news  assign¬ 
ment  sheet,  Fd'tor  &  Pi  hi.ishkr  was 
told,  awl  tbe  susiiension  of  the  column 
was  in  line  with  tbe  W'orld-Telegram’s 
policy  of  abandoning  certain  departments 
and  covering  the  news  of  them  on  a 
"reader  interest”  basis. 

Mr.  Howiloin  was  art  critic  of  Xew 
York  lircninn  World  for  nine  years  and 
of  Xrii'ark  Hvcniiui  Xetes  for  three  years, 
and  has  held  numerous  magazine  posi¬ 
tions.  He  is  the  author  of  several  Inniks 
on  art  subjects. 


POLITICS  CONTROVERSY 
DUE  AT  A.P.  MEETING 

Diapute  Between  John  B.  Chappie  and 
William  T.  Evjue,  Witconain  Mem- 

bera.  May  Be  Aired  Before  Direct- 
ora  Oct.  7—8  in  New  York 

.A  political  controversy  between  two 
.\ssociated  Press  members,  John  B. 
I'happle,  eilitor  of  Ashland  (Wis.) 
Press,  and  William  T.  Evjue,  editor  of 
Madison  (Wis.)  Cal'ital  Times,  prob¬ 
ably  will  Ik-  discussed  before  the  regular 
fall  meeting  of  tbe  .A.P.  board  of  directors 
in  Xew  A'ork  Oct.  7  and  8. 

.Although  Editor  &  Pubi.isher  could 
get  no  direct  confirmation  that  the  c.ase 
would  lie  heard,  it  was  explained  that 
.A.P.  internal  aflairs  of  importance 
would  1h’  discussetl. 

Mr.  C’haiiple  and  other  editors  charge 
that  Mr.  Evjue  has  lieen  getting  “pro¬ 
gressive  and  socialist  propaganda”  on 
A.P.  wires  out  of  .Madison.  The  A.P. 
bureau  there  is  l«H'ated  in  the  Capital 
'I'inH’s  building.  The  charges  of  both 
sides  were  discusseil  at  a  meeting  of 
Wisconsin  .A.P.  memliers  in  August. 
Jackson  S.  Elliott,  .A.P.  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  attended  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Chappie  sub.se<|uently  wrote  to 
Mr.  Elliott  pointing  out  instances  in 
which  he  reiterateil  the  belief  that  the 
.A.P.  bureau  was  sending  out  di.spatches 
of  a  pro|)aganda  nature.  This  letter 
was  printeil  in  a  number  of  W^isconsin 
newspapers  and  was  sent  to  .‘\.P.  offi¬ 
cers  and  directors  and  to  Wisconsin 
members. 

Mr.  Chappie’s  letter  quoted  Mr.  El¬ 
liott  as  saying  “1  am  happy  to  say  that 
I  saw  no  indication  of  |>artiality  by  our 
Madison  bureau  toward  any  {lartisan 
view.” 

The  controversy  starteil  in  June.  Mr. 
Elliott  would  not  discuss  the  situation 
for  publication.  K.  E.  Hopping,  of  the 
Columbus,  ().,  bureau  of  the  A.P.,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Madison  bureau 
as  manager,  replacing  P'.  L.  .Almen  who 
remains  with  the  bureau.  This  change 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  controversy, 
Mr.  Elliott  said. 

1928  SCALE  CONTINUED 

Atlanta  Dailies  Sign  Three-Year  Con¬ 
tract  With  Printers*  Union 

(Sfri  ial  lo  Editor  (c  I’eBi.isiOR) 

Ati.ant.v,  (Ia.,  Sept.  29. — After  a  con¬ 
ference  lasting  three  weeks _  the_  three 
.Atlanta  newspaiiers,  the  Constitution, 
Journal,  and  (ieori/ian-A  inerican,  re¬ 
newed  their  contracts  with  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union  on  the  same  wage  scale 
for  members  of  the  comiMising  rooms 
which  has  been  in  effect  for  the  past 
three  years,  .-\bout  250  employes  are  af¬ 
fected.  Officials  of  the  union  expressed 
their  gratification  that  no  reduction  was 
made. 

The  day  scale  is  $49.5')  and  the  night 
scale  $52.50. 

Herbert  Porter  and  J.  (I.  Camp  rep¬ 
resented  the  {ieorgian-.Ainerican ;  Major 
John  S.  Cohen  atul  John  .A.  Brice  the 
Journal,  anil  Clark  Howell,  Sr.,  and 
Clark  Howell.  Jr.,  the  Constitution.  The 
contract  is  for  three  years  beginning 
Oct.  1. 

CULLINANE  GOLF  WINNER 

Leo  Cullinane,  of  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Xew  York  Herald  Tribune, 
was  the  winner.  Sept.  24,  in  the  annual 
Xational  Press  Building  golf  tournament, 
hekl  on  the  course  of  the  Imlian  Spring 
Country  (  luh.  He  played  the  course  in 
89  strokes,  and  with  his  24  handicap  had 
a  net  score  of  b.5.  Second  prize  for  low 
net  went  to  Paul  Y.  Anderson,  St.  Louis 
I’ost-Disi'otch  correspondent,  with  a  rat¬ 
ing  of  87,  handicap  10,  net  77. 


ENTERTAINED  BY  HOOVERS 

President  Hixiver  and  Mrs.  Hoover 
entertained  Paul  Block,  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Mrs.  Block,  at  the  White 
House  on  Sept.  29.  Fre<l  Fuller  Shedd, 
editor.  Fhiladell>liia  Bulletin,  and  Mrs. 
Shedd  were  guests  at  the  Rapidan  camp 
last  week  end. 
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MAYOR  WALKER  PRAISES  REPORTERS 
BUT  SAYS  THEY  INVENT  ‘WISE-CRACKS’ 


Papers  at  Times  Unfair  but  ‘*What  Would  We  Do  Without  Free, 
Liberal  Press?"  He  Asks — Has  Never  Had  a  Confidence 
Broken — Denies  “More  or  Less  Shocked"  Quotation 


DEN’IAL  of  numerous  statements  in 
the  newspapers  attributed  to  him 
was  made  by  Mayor  James  J.  Walker 
of  New  York  Sept.  27  in  an  interview 
with  Eugene  P.  Thackrey  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Trdmne.  The  interview 
was  said  to  be  the  first  time  the  Mayor 
has  denied  newspaper  reports  about 
himself. 

He  specifically  denied  that  he  had  said 
he  was  “more  or  less”  shocked  at  the 
framing  of  innocent  women  by  police 
vice-.squad  members  and  that  he  had  said 
he  would  like  to  enter  the  United  States 
Senate,  as  a  press  dispatch  from  Flurope 
recently  cjuot^  him.  He  said  his  ward¬ 
robe  was  much  less  colorful  than  it  was 
often  represented  to  be,  and  that  he  had 
frequently  been  seriously  misrepresented 
on  front  pages. 

Mayor  Walker  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  publicized  of  public  men  in  this 
country,  and  of  recent  months  has  been 
harshly  criticised  in  several  New  York 
newspaiters.  But  his  continued  cordiality 
and  openness  with  reporters  and  his 
failure  ever  to  register  a  “kick”  even 
when  he  felt  he  was  misquoted  struck 
Mr.  Thackrey  as  a  paradox.  As  White 
Hou.se  and  XVasbiiifiton  corresiKjiident  of 
the  Ncif  York  World  Mr.  Thackrey  had 
iK-xrome  inured  to  the  wariness  of  many 
public  officials  in  their  dealings  with  the 
press,  and  Mayor  Walker’s  attitude 
amazed  him.  Hence  the  story. 

Other  city  hall  re|)ortcrs  told  Editor 
&  Puiiiasiii-at  this  week  that  Mayor 
W  alker’s  attitude  toward  the  press  was 
.so  fixed  that  they  had  thought  little  about 
it.  He  often  made  statements  alxtut  the 
press  but  Itecause  they  never  were  quite 
.sure  of  tlie  spirit  in  which  he  meant 
them,  they  had  ignored  them.  An  ex¬ 
ception  was  tlie  statement  attributed  to 
the  Mayor  printed  this  week  in  some 
newspapers  to  the  effect  that  Xew  York 
jiapers  were  too  busy  with  local  “sensa¬ 
tions”  and  that  they  should  devote  more 
space  to  what  is  going  on  out  of  town. 
Some  reporters  told  Editor  &  Pi  Hi.isiiiJt 
that  the  Mayor  made  this  statement  in  a 
broadly  ironic  vein,  in  an  effort  to  oiK-n 
the  conference  humorously,  and  without 
any  thought  of  its  being  taken  seriously. 
Others  handled  it  at  its  face  value. 

Mr.  Thackrey  made  no  mention  of  this 
incident  in  his  interview,  nor  did  he  re¬ 
fer  to  the  Mayor’s  plan  for  getting  rid 
of  the  gangster  by  “taking  him  off  I’age 
One,”  tlius  leaving  more  space  for  news 
that  would  “help  the  reputation  of  New 
'Wirk  as  a  city,”  a  statement  made  Sept. 
22  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Inner  Circle, 
an  organization  of  political  reporters. 

Asked  by  Mr.  Thackrey  aliout  his  un¬ 
usual  policy  of  talking  freely  with 
reporters,  telling  them  more  “in  con¬ 
fidence”  than  most  men  in  public  office 
are  willing  to  risk,  the  Mayor  said : 

“1  could  in  truth  say  that  many  times 
the  press  has  been  unfair  to  me,  but 
on  second  thought,  why  say  it?  Because 
]  know  of  no  intentional  unfairness. 
Though  I  have  been  misquoted.  I  be- 
liete  it  was  not  because  of  malice.  I 
realize  it  is  very  difficult  to  quote  ac¬ 
curately  a  man  who  constantly  makes 
public  observations  on  important  matters 
without  manuscript  or  preparation.  I 
talk  rapidly,  without  preparation,  and 
never  have  a  manuscript. 

“For  in.stance,  some  time  ago  I  was 
quoted  as  saying,  ‘I  am  more  or  less 
shocked  with  the  evidence  of  alleged 
framing  of  innocent  women  by  a  few 
policemen  in  New  York  Citv.’  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  never  said,  ‘i  am  more 
or  less  shocked.’  I  did  definitely  say  that 
1  was  shocked,  but  continued  in  my 
talk  to  point  out  how  unfortunate  it  wa.s 
that  no  one  had  ever  complained  of 
these  cases  to  the  welfare  and  religious 
organizations  who  make  it  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  investigate  every  such  case. 

“But  W’hat  would  have  been  the  use 
of  denying  it  at  the  time?  To  liegin 
with,  it  only  would  have  resulted  in 
a  reiteration  with  every  denial,  and  I  had 
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confidence  in  the  understanding  of  the 
people  of  New  York  of  my  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  subject.  But  I  do  find  that  it 
got  wide  circulation  outside  of  New  York 
City  and  was  really  shocking  to  people 
who  believed  that  I  was  only  more  or 
less  shocked  by  a  terrible  situation. 

“I  find  when  out  of  New  York  that 
I  am  interviewed  by  men  I  never  see 
and  in  places  I  have  never  been.  That 
is  all  right,  too.  I  was  given  a  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  a  wise-cracker,  so  when  I 
pass  through  a  town  on  my  trip,  if  I 
do  not  accommodate  the  reporters  with 
some  alleged  wise-crack,  they  manufac¬ 
ture  one  rather  than  lose  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  a  story.  But  I  do  not  look  upon 
this  as  a  very  serious  matter,  because 
1  know  the  best  newspaper  stories  are 
written  by  men  who  are  not  hampered 
by  the  facts.  There  is  an  old  adage 
among  newspapermen,  I  am  told,  that 
many  a  good  story  has  lieen  killed  by  an 
eye-witness. 

“But  what  would  we  do  without  news- 
paiiers  and  without  a  free,  lilieral  press? 
It  is  a  survival  of  the  fittest  after  all. 
.\nd  any  man  in  public  life  whose  founda¬ 
tion  is  so  insecure  that  he  can  be 
battered,  destroyed  or  even  eliminated  by 
newspai>er  stories  might  as  well  get  onto 
himself  and  send  for  a  veterinarian,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  accustomed  to  asking 
questions  of  their  patients. 

“Yet,  with  all  this,  I  meet  the  New 

York  City  Hall  reporters  every  business 
day  and  we  discuss  everything  of  inter¬ 
est  to  them  in  a  completely  frank  and 
open  manner.  There  is  nothing  that  I 
won’t  tell  them  all  I  know  about.  Y’et, 
obviouslv,  there  are  times  when  prema¬ 
ture  announcenKiits  or  stories  affect 
the  best  interests  of  government,  and 

I  am  compelled  to  have  them  hold  the 
information  in  confidence.  And  in  all 
my  experience  with  political  reporters 
I  have  never  had  a  confidence  broken. 

“There  is  no  set  of  men  better  in¬ 
formed  than  the  average  political  re- 
jMirtcr.  When  he  gets  a  story  he  must 
immediately  know  the  historical  back¬ 
ground.  He  must  know  the  characters. 
He  must  know  their  reputations. 
He  must  know  their  abilities  and  their 
limitations.  His  story,  or  the  statement, 
comes  immediately  from  the  lips.  He 
cannot  go  to  a  reference  library — he 
hasn’t  the  time — and  he  cannot  ask  any 
one  else.  So  that  to  lie  a  successful 
political  reporter  a  man  must  carry 
around  with  him  a  fund  of  knowledge 
that  ought  to  bring  him  many  times  the 
financial  reward  that  the  average  political 
reporter  gets. 

“As  an  example  of  how  the  political 
reporter  must  work,  I  recall  reports  about 
Calvin  Coolidge  when  lie  was  passing  a 
vacation  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota.  Unexpectedly,  one  day,  without 
other  comment,  he  gave  reporters  little 
.slips  of  paper  with  his  T  do  not  choose 
to  run’  statement.  That  was  all.  Yet 
within  a  few  hours  more  than  72,000 
words  were  sent  out  to  newspapers  from 
that  isolated  spot  in  the  West,  with  only 
twelve  words  of  raw  material  to  work  on. 

“When  returning  from  California  last 
spring,  however,  strange  reporters  who 
had  never  seen  me  quoted  me  at  length 
in  interviews  rather  than  disappoint  their 
editors  and  the  public.  Not  only  that, 
but  one  of  them  was  so  careless  that  in 
trying  to  make  the  story  appear  genuine 
and  up-to-date,  he  used  a  date  line  along 
what  he  supposed  to  be  the  route  of  my 
travel,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  on 
an  entirely  different  train  route  and  had 
not  been  within  200  miles  of  the  city 
from  which  he  supposedly  wrote  the  so- 
called  interview.” 


Left  to  right:  Louie  Morris,  of  the 
Hartwell  (Ga.)  Sun,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Georgia  Press  Association, 
and  Jack  Williams,  ff'aycross  (Ga.) 
Journal-Herald,  new  president,  elected 
at  the  annual  convent  ion  at  Dalton, Ga., 
last  week. 


CLAIMS  SHE  WAS  USED 
AS  CARTOON  MODEL 


Mrs.  David  Hoag  Sues  Daily  for 

Alleged  Resemblance  to  “Min”  of 
Smith  Strip — Her  Late  Husband 

Claimed  to  Be  “Andy” 


POSTOFFICE  LIMITS 
MAIL  SOUCITATIONS 


Protest  by  Janesville  Gazette  Man 
Brings  Ruling  That  Post¬ 
masters  Must  Not  Make 
Comparisons 


A  suit  for  $10(),(K)rt  l>rought  by  Mrs. 
Jessie  Caroline  Hoag  against  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.Y.)  because  of  her 

alleged  physical  resemblance  to  “Min”  in 
Sidney  Smith’s  “Andy  Gump”  cartoon 
strip,  iirintcd  in  the  Post- Standard  and 
other  pajiers,  is  on  the  calendar  Oct.  5 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario 
County  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Jfoag  is  the  widow  of  David  A. 
Hoag  who  in  1929  unsuccessfully  brought 
a  $2(M).(KK)  damage  action  against  the 
New  York  Daily  News  and  a  string  of 
New  York  state  papers,  claiming  that 
“Andy”  of  tlie  “Gump”  strip  was  a 
caricature  of  himself. 

In  her  complaint  Mrs.  Hoag  reiterates 
the  claim  that  her  husband  was  the  model 
from  which  “.Andy”  develoiK*d,  jHiinting 
out  that  lx)th  her  husband  and  the  car¬ 
toon  character  had  no  lower  jaws,  and 
makes  tlie  claim  tliat  she  herself  against 
her  knowledge  and  will  was  used  as 
“Min’s  or  Minny’s”  nuxlel. 

The  defendant  says  the  cartoon  of 
“Min”  is  an  original,  imaginative  con¬ 
ception  of  a  fictitious  character  and  that 
it  is  not  the  portrayal  of  any  person.  A 
photograph  of  the  plaintiff  is  being  sub¬ 
mitted  as  evidence  by  the  defense  which 
.shows  her,  according  to  the  defendant’s 
answer,  to  be  a  white-haired  woman  of 
advanced  years  bearing  no  rc.semblance 
to  the  ‘’Min”  of  tlie  cartoon. 

James  O.  Sebring,  of  Corning,  N.  Y., 
who  was  Mr.  Hoag’s  counsel,  represents 
Mrs.  Hoag  in  this  action.  Lapham  & 
Ryan,  of  Geneva.  N.  Y..  represents  the 
Post-Standard.  MacDonald  De  Witt,  of 
De  Witt  &  Van  Aken,  New  York,  coun¬ 
sel  in  the  previous  suit,  went  to  Canan¬ 
daigua  this  week  to  aid  in  the  defense. 


KUDELL  TO  SIAM 

Earl  Kudell,  for  three  years  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  Hollyivood  (Cal.)  Ne^vs 
and  formerly  with  the  Los  Anqelcs 
Record,  has  joined  the  Bangkok  (Siam) 
Daily  Mail,  as  managing  ^itor. 


By  George  H.  Manning 

W ashington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  PuBuiHn 

Washington,  Sept.  30. — A  new  policy 
which  limits  the  extent  to  which  post¬ 
masters  may  solicit  postal  business  in 
competition  with  newspapers  or  other 
advertising  mediums  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  official  notice  of  the  new  policy, 
sent  to  postmasters  under  the  signature 
of  Arch  Coleman,  first  assistant  Post¬ 
master  Cieneral,  follows : 

“While  postmasters  are  authorized  to 
call  the  attention  of  patrons  to  the  many 
postal  services  which  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  their  convenience,  official  com¬ 
munications  must  not  contain  any  com¬ 
parisons  with  competing  agencies  or 

opinions  as  to  results  to  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  postal  facilities.  Official 

letters  or  bulletins  must  not  contain  any 
reference  to  the  relative  value  of  adver¬ 
tising  methods  or  mediums.  Neither 

should  they  contain  references  to  com¬ 
peting  services  of  any  kind.” 

It  is  understod  the  new  policy  was 
adopted  wJth  the  approval  of  Post¬ 

master  General  Walter  F.  Brown. 

Under  the  new  policy,  letters  such  as 
that  sent  out  by  Postmaster  George  F. 
Kimball,  Janesville,  Wis.,  offering  lists 
of  rural  route  boxes  not  only  from  the 
.laiiesville  office,  but  any  office  in  Wis¬ 
consin  or  Illinois,  so  merchants  might 
reach  Ixixliolders  by  direct  mail  would 
he  prohibited. 

Postmasters  would  not  be  prohibited 
from  offering  such  mailing  lists,  under 
the  new  policy,  hut  would  be  prevented 
from  accompanying  their  offer  with 
.statements  such  as  Mr.  Kimball  made 
that  “more  people  are  reached  in  this 

way  than  by  any  other  method.” 

When  the  attention  of  Third  Assistant 
Postmaster  (Seneral  Frederic  A.  Tilton 
was  called  to  Postmaster  KinibaU’s  let¬ 
ter,  the  former  said  he  .saw  nothing 
harmful  in  such  an  effort  to  obtain  more 
business  for  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Mr.  Tilton  said  he  would  not  be  in¬ 
clined  to  censure  postmasters  for  en¬ 
deavoring  to  increase  the  postal  business 
in  that  way,  even  though  it  might  be 
objectionable  to  newspapers. 

The  letter  had  been  protested  by  T. 
G.  Murphy,  assistant  manager,  Janesville 
Gazette,  who  wrote  Postmaster  Kimball 
stating  he  did  not  believe  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  should  be  in  competition  in  that 
way  with  private  business. 


BROWN  JOINS  ATLANTA  DAILY 


FOUR  HAVE  PILOT’S  LICENSE 

Three  members  of  the  editorial  staff 
and  one  member  of  the  mechanical  force 
of  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune  have 
been  awarded  airplane  pilots  licenses  by 
a  federal  inspector  at  a  Sioux  City  air¬ 
port.  The  group  includes  H.  B.  Cooper, 
feature  editor;  Marion  Grace  Leslie,  city 
hall  reporter ;  John  Rose,  assistant  city 
editor,  and  Harold  Rogers,  assistant 
engineer. 


Former  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Executive  Is  Advertising  Director 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Sept.  29.— Enoch 
Brown,  Jr.,  business  manager  of  the 
Mcmt<his  Commercial  Appeal  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  has  been  appointed  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 
Lorenzo  Jones,  who  has  served  as  local 
advertising  manager  since  last  April 
when  Herbert  Porter  resigned  as  adver¬ 
tising  director,  will  continue  in  that  posi¬ 
tion.  No  other  staff  changes  were  made. 

Before  going  to  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  Mr.  Brown  was  on  the  staff  of 
Col.  Luke  Lea’s  Nashville  Tennessean 
as  city  and  general  circulation  manner 
and  advertising  manager.  When  Col. 
I-ea  acquired  the  Memphis  paper  Mr. 
Brown  went  there.  Mr.  Brown  is  a 
brother  of  Tunis  Brown,  one  of 
tors  of  The  American  Golfer.  These 
and  two  other  brothers  were  famous 
fotitball  stars  in  their  day. 


TO  CELEBRATE  lOOTH  YEAR 

The  Springfield  (Ill.)  Stale  Journal, 
owned  by  Col.  Ira  C.  Copley,  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  special  edition  to  mark  the  lOOth 
anniversary  of  its  founding,  Nov.  8. 


VEREE  Sc  CONKLIN  APPOINTED 

The  Victoria  (B.C.)  Co/ohw(  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Veree  &  Conklin,  New  York,  its 
United  States  representative,  ewus'''* 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  effective  Oct.  L 
Veree  &  (Tonklin  will  take  over  tn 
coast  representation  Dec.  1. 
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in  Philadelphia 


AN  optimistic  report  on  business  and  employment  conditions  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  was  recently  made  public  by  President  Hoover’s  organization  on  un¬ 
employment  relief.  Excerpts  from  the  report  follow: 

“Working  hours  and  payrolls  are  greater”  .  .  .  “retail  sales  show  an  in¬ 
crease”  .  .  .  silk,  radio,  hosiery,  men’s  clothing,  textile,  leather  and  build¬ 
ing  material  lines  are  improving”  .  .  .  “wholesale  prices  have  been  stable 
since  June.” 

Good  news — and  interesting  news — for  manufacturers  who  recognize  that 
it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  concentrate  today’s  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  activities  in  markets  where  there  is  not  only  the  desire — but 

the  ability — to  buy.  I  - ,  ii 


THERE  will  be  more  money — and  far 

less  hardship— for  Philadelphia’s  working  class  this  winter. 

Building  projects  now  under  way  represent  expenditures 
of  more  than  $214,500,000.  This  assures  steady  employment 
for  thousands  of  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen  for  months 


^^1 


wT 


Connie  Mack  and  his  Athletics  have  won  their  third  con¬ 
secutive  American  League  baseball  pennant.  This  means 
another  World’s  Series  in  Philadelphia. 

More  than  150,000  applications  for  the  precious  admission 
ducats — at  $19.80  and  $16.50  per  set  of  three  tickets — were 
received  by  the  management  of  the  Philadelphia  club.  This 
sets  a  new  record  for  ticket  requests  to  the  World’s  Series 
in  this  city. 


Theatrical  magnates,  like  national  advertisers,  are  interested 
only  in  cities  where  conditions  are  favorable. 

That  Philadelphia  measures  up  to  their  exacting  require¬ 
ments  is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  bookings  for  the 
1931-’32  season  are  being  made  far  ahead  in  all  local  theatres 
housing  legitimate  stage  attractions. 


By  all  the  signs,  Philadelphia  will  be  one  of  the  country’s  “bright  spots” 
this  fall  and  winter. 

Here,  Mr.  Manufacturer,  is  a  made-to-order  market  for  you  and  your 
product.  And  through  the  Curtis-Martin  group  of  Philadelphia  news¬ 
papers  you  may  obtain  100%  coverage  of  it — may  influence  the  buying 
judgment  of  all  the  homes  in  America's  greatest  market  of  homes. 

CURTIS-MARTIN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC.  INDEPENDENCE  SQ.,  PHILADELPHIA 


PUBLIC 
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MACFADDEN  MILLIONS 
GIVEN  TO  CHARITY 

After  Proriding  for  Dependents,  Pub* 
lisher  Endows  Macfadden  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Promoting  Health  Build¬ 
ing — No  Longer  Rich,  He  Says 


Hernarr  Macfadden,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Crapliic  and  other 
newspapers  and  magazines,  climaxed  his 


Bemarr  Macfadden 


Colorful  career  this  week  when  he  told 
in  an  address  over  radio  station  WOK 
that  he  had  disposed  of  his  wealth  in 
the  creation  of  the  $5,00!),()00  Hcrnarr 
Macfadden  h'oundation,  a  charitable  or¬ 
ganization  for  promoting  health,  and  the 
oequest  of  $1,500,000  to  his  dependents. 

The  63-year-old  publisher,  who  has 
often  been  in  the  limelight  l)ecause_  of 
his  championing  the  cause  of  “physical 
culture”  and  crusading  strenuously  in  its 
behalf,  told  of  his  early  struggles  and 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  his  fortune, 
which  has  now  been  distributed  so  that 
he  could  no  longer  be  classed  as  a  “rich 
man.” 

“I  expect  to  live  on  a  .salary  for  the 
rest  of  my  life  and  be  able  to  throw 
aside  the  tentacles  that  grip  you  when 
assuming  the  responsibilities  that  great 
wealth  brings,”  he  said.  “It  is  a  source 
of  indescribable  relief  to  feel  like  a  free 
man  again.  Too  much  money  unwisely 
Used  makes  people  greedy  and  ungrate¬ 
ful,  destroys  the  home,  steals  your  hap¬ 
piness,  enslaves,  enthralls  you,  lowers 
your  vitality,  enfeebles  your  will,  leaving 
you  ultimately  but  little  more  than  a 
flabby  mollyc^dle.” 

The  $5.0(K),0(K)  and  the  income  from 
it  will  be  spent,  according  to  the  cer¬ 
tificate  of  incorporation,  to  maintain  and 
conduct  institutions,  establish  scbolar- 
.ships,  maintain  sanitariums,  gymnasiums, 
camps  and  other  recreational  facilities, 
and  to  promote  hygiene  and  health  and 
the  physical  well-l)eing  of  young  men  and 
women.  The  work  of  the  foundation, 
the  certificate  says,  is  to  l>e  conducted 
principally  in  the  United  .St-ates,  "but  is 
not  restricted  thereto.” 

Mr.  Macfadden  started  bis  address  as 
follows : 

“This  is  a  revolutionary  period.  The 
very  foundations  of  some  of  our  great 
nations  are  wabbling.  No  one  can  tell 
what  the  future  may  bring.  It  is  a 
l>eriod  when  men  of  great  wealth  should 
put  their  houses  in  order,  .^t  any  time 
the  question  may  be  put  to  them:  ‘How 
have  you  acquitted  yourself?’  For  wealth 
is  simpiv  a  responsibility;  it  is  power 
in  the  form  of  money,  and  those  who 
have  enjoyed  these  riches  will  some  day 
have  to  render  an  accounting  of  their 
trust. 

“I  had  a  clearlv  defined  purpose  in 
mind  all  through  the  years  I  was  strug¬ 
gling  to  build  up  a  fortune.  The  Ber- 
narr  Macfadden  Foundation  is  one  of 
the  milestones  toward  the  attainment  of 
certain  well  defined  objects  that  I  have 
liad  definitely  in  view  for  nearly  half 
a  century.” 

According  to  the  announcement  the  pub¬ 


lisher  has  given  “property,  which  based 
on  the  present  income  thereon  is  of 
the  value  of  approximately  $5,000,000” 
to  the  new  foundation.  The  incorpora¬ 
tors  and  directors  of  the  foundation  are 
Mr.  Macfadden  and  several  officers  and 
executives  of  Macfadden  Publications, 
Inc.,  and  it  is  indicated  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  which  is  to  supply  the  foundation 
with  funds  is  principally  the  Macfad¬ 
den  publishing  business. 

Under  the  by-laws  of  the  charitiblc 
foundation.  Mr.  Macfadden  will  ca.st 
ten  votes  in  the  directorate,  and  eight 
other  directors  one  vote  each.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  publisher’s  life,  another  by¬ 
law  provides,  "any  member  or  director 
may  l)e  removed  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  memliers  without  cause,  and  every 
niemlH.“r  agrees  to  abide  by  such  vote  of 
removal  and  agrees  to  conform  thereto, 
and  hereby  waives  any  right  or  claim  to 
review  such  action.”  .After  Mr.  Mac- 
fadden’s  death,  it  is  provided,  his  ten 
votes  are  to  lie  atioli.shcd,  and  an 
elected  chairman  .shall  have  two  votes 
in  cases  of  tie  among  eight  remaining 
directors. 

Directors  named  with  Mr.  Macfadden 
are  O.  J.  Klder,  l-ee  Ellmaker,  Fulton 
Oursler,  editor,  biographer  and  play¬ 
wright  ;  Haydcxrk  Miller,  Meyer  Dworkin, 
Kdwin  Zoty,  Mrs.  Susk-  H.  W  oo<l,  and 
Joseph  Schultz. 


GANNETT  MEN  PROMOTED 

Paul  Benton,  George  Bradley  and 
William  Wood*  Take  New  Posts 

A  new  position  on  the  Rochester 
Times-Union  brought  promotion  for 
three  (iannett  newspajiermen  this  week. 

Paul  Benton,  for  three  years  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  K(x:hester  Times- 
Union,  was  appointed  to  the  new  post, 
associate  editor  of  the  Times-Union,  re¬ 
sulting  in  transfer  to  Rochester  of 
(ieorge  A.  Bradley,  managing  editor  of 
the  (//If (I  Observer-Dispatch,  and  the 
promotion  of  William  J.  Woods  from 
the  position  of  news  editor  of  the  latter 
pajier  to  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Benton  was  the  author  of  the 
(iannett  Newspapers’  series,  “We  and 
the  Wayward  Child”  and  more  recently 
“The  Story  of  ‘Old  Ironsides’,”  and 
“How  Canada  Fights  for  Jobless.” 

George  A.  Bradley,  who  succeeds  Mr. 
Benton  as  managing  editor  of  the  Times- 
Union,  has  served  in  the  same  position 
on  the  Utica  Observer-Dispatch  since 
October,  1927.  His  first  newspaper 
work  in  Utica  was  with  the  Herald-Dis¬ 
patch,  one  of  the  predecessors  of  the 
Observer-Dispatch,  in  1917. 

William  I.  Woods,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Bradley,  has  been  reporter,  state  editor, 
city  editor  and  news  editor  of  the  paper 
in  the  last  seven  years. 

SUNDAY  EDITION  SUSPENDED 


Brooklyn  Citizen  Now  Appears  Six 
Days  a  Week — No  Reductions 

The  Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Citisen  sus- 
IxMided  its  Sunday  edition.  Sept.  27. 

Continuation  of  the  Sunday  edition  was 
considered  “no  longer  necessary.”  Solon 
Barbanell,  Citizen  ^itor,  told  EniroR  & 
Publisher. 

There  have  lieen  no  discharges  and 
no  decreases  in  wages  as  an  aftermath  of 
the  suspension,  and  none  is  contemplated 
•Mr.  Barbanell  said. 

No  other  changes  are  in  view,  the 
editor  said,  and  the  Citizen  will  continue 
as  a  six-day  evening  paper. 

TWO  JOIN  I.N.S. 

International  News  Service  this  week 
added  two  men  to  its  New  York  staff 
and  announced  the  transfer  of  two 
others.  New  staff  memtiers  are  Leigh 
Matteson,  writer  on  scientific  subjects, 
for  many  years  on  the  Nexv  York^  World 
and  recently  with  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord,  and  Quentin  Reynolds,  former  Nezv 
York  Evening  U'orld  and  Nerv  York 
World-Telegram  sports  writer  and  col¬ 
umnist.  Pierre  1.  Huss,  formerly  in 
Mexico  City  for  I.N.S.,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Ivondon.  Arthur  Constantine 
succeeds  him  in  Mexico  City.  H.  C. 
Montee  of  the  New  York  staff  has  been 
transferred  to  Washington. 


STAFF  HONORS  KIEST 


Mantle  presented  by  staff. 

A  S  a  surprise  for  bis  seventieth  birth- 
day.  Sept.  24,  Edwin  J.  Kiest,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Daily  Times 
Herald,  was  presented  a  handsome  man¬ 
tle  built  in  bis  private  office  by  employes 
of  the  pai>er. 

.Since  the  gift  was  to  lie  a  surprise,  it 
wa.s  necessary  to  complete  the  mantle 
and  hearth  in  two  days  while  Mr.  Kiest 
was  absent  from  the  city. 

Mr.  Kiest  purchased  the  Times  Herald 
in  189(i.  forming  a  stock  company  to 
handle  the  transaction.  In  ten  years  he 
iHiiight  out  the  other  share  owners  and 
since  that  time  has  been  the  sole  owner. 

HANNA  NAMED  EDITOR 


Wall  Street  Journal  Man  Joins  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce 

Philip  S.  Hanna,  for  many  years  man¬ 
ager  of  the  It’all  .Street  Journal's  De¬ 
troit  bureau  and  a  contributor  to  many 
other  business 
and  financial  pub¬ 
lications,  became 
editor  of  the 
Chicago  Journal 
of  C  o  tn  m  er  c  e 
(ict.  1,  according 
to  an  announce¬ 
ment  made  by 
John  D.  Ames, 
))ublisher  of  the 
Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Mr.  Han¬ 
na  assumes  the 
IMisition  left  va¬ 
cant  by  Glenn 
Griswold  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned  to  become  affiliated  with 
Fox  Films,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Mr.  Hanna  is  a  former  Chicagoan  and 
a  native  of  the  middle  west,  having  lieen 
iHirn  in  Aurora,  Ill.  He  was  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1912  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  later  became  a  reporter 
on  the  Chicago  Economist,  weekly  finan¬ 
cial  magazine. 

Harold  Fi.  Gronseth  has  lK>en  appointed 
manager  of  the  Detroit  office  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  Dow.  Jones  &  Co., 
effective  Sept.  28,  succeeding  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Gronseth  liegan  his  career  with  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  in  New  York  nine 
years  ago.  F'or  the  past  eight  years  he 
has  Ix-en  in  the  Detroit  office. 


Philip  S.  Hann.^ 


W.  J.  PATTISON  RESIGNS 

W.  J.  Pattison,  general  manager  of 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  .Sun  tendered  his 
resignation  at  a  meeting  of  the  Sun 
board  of  directors.  Sept.  24.  He  will 
devote  his  time  to  a  daily  series  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  short  stores  for  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication.  Mr.  Pattison  has  been  in  news¬ 
paper  work  all  his  life.  He  served  as 
publisher  and  treasurer  of  the  Neiv  York 
Ez'ening  Post  for  14  years,  on  the  Scran¬ 
ton  Republican,  for  more  than  10  years, 
and  on  the  Scranton  Sun  for  five  years. 


HAZEN  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 

Charles  Hazen,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Afonroe  (La.)  News-Star,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Nezv  Orleans 
(La.)  Times-Picayune. 


COMPLETING  PROGRAM 
FOR  “A.B.C.”  WEEK 

Seven  Organizations  Plan  Meeting* 
in  Conjunction  With  Audit 
Bureau  in  Chicago, 

Oct.  22-23 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

Chicago,  Sept.  30. — S.  E.  Thomason, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Times, 
and  Thomas  Beck,  vice-president  of  the 
Crowell  Publishing  Company,  will  be  the 
principal  speakers  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  18th  annual  convention  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  to  be  held 
at  the  Stevens  hotel,  CTiicago,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday,  Oct.  22  and  23. 

Program  plans  for  “A.B.C.  Week”  in 
Chicago  were  told  FZditor  &  Publisher 
this  week  by  O.  C.  Harn,  managing 
director  of  the  Bureau.  The  opening 
session  will  be  held  at  10  .A.M.,  Oct. 
22,  at  which  time  members  will  hear 
P.  L.  Thomson,  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  of  the  Western  Electric  Company 
and  president  of  the  Bureau,  give  his 
annual  report.  Mr.  Thomason  and  Mr. 
Beck  will  also  siieak  at  the  Thursday 
morning  meeting. 

Thursday  afterni^n  will  be  given  over 
to  divisional  meetings.  Friday  will  be 
devoted  to  the  general  session,  during 
which  directors  will  be  elected,  resolu- 
tions  adopted,  and  other  important 
business  transacted.  On  Wednesday 
evening,  preceding  the  opening  of  the 
convention,  the  lioard  of  directors  will 
hold  its  regular  monthly  meeting.  Mr. 
Harn  announced  the  A.B.C.  banquet  will 
again  be  dispensed  with  this  fall  as  it 
was  la.st  year. 

.Several  other  organizations  in  as  many 
branches  of  the  publishing  and  advertis¬ 
ing  business  will  also  hold  their  meetings 
and  conventions  in  CTiicago  during 
“A.B.C.  week.”  The  organizations  that 
have  already  announced  meetings  for  that 
week  are:  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association,  one-day  conference, 
Oct.  20,  Stevens  Hotel ;  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  Oct.  20-21,  Morrison 
Hotel ;  .Agricultural  Publishers’  .Associa¬ 
tion,  Oct.  21,  Stevens  Hotel ;  .American 
Association  of  Advertising  .Agencies, 
W’estern  Council,  Oct.  21,  Union  l.ea(^ 
Club :  American  Home  Magazine 

Publishers,  Oct.  22,  Bismarck  Hotel ;  .As¬ 
sociated  Business  Pajiers,  Oct.  21.  Black- 
stone  Hotel ;  and  Major  Market 
Newspaiiers,  Inc.,  Oct.  21-22,  Stevens 
Hotel. 

Railroads  have  agreed  to  grant  a 
sjiecial  fare  and  a  half  rate  for  the  round 
trip  to  the  conventions,  Mr.  Harn  said. 


NEW  POST  FOR  FREDERICKS 

Harry  W.  Fredericks,  formerly  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Monrovia  (Cal.) 
Xezcs-l’ost,  has  bt“en  named  central 
office  advertising  representative  of  the 
Southern  California  Newspapers.  .Asso¬ 
ciated,  of  which  Samuel  G.  McClure  is 
]>resident  and  Col.  Ira  C.  (/opley  is 
chairman  of  the  Ixiard.  The  group  in¬ 
cludes  1 1  papers.  His  duties  will  include 
the  standardization  of  the  cooperation 
which  the  newspapers  will  give  to 
national  advertisers  and  the  promotion 
of  both  national  and  local  advertising. 
He  will  also  have  supervision  of  the 
chain  store  advertising  which  centers  in 
Los  .Angeles. 


FILES  TWO  $100,000  SUITS 

F'red  L.  Sullcns,  editor  of  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Daily  N'ews,  the  Daily  News 
Publishing  Co..  H.  L.  Callahan.  Jackson 
agent  of  the  publishing  company,  are  de¬ 
fendants  in  a  $100,000  libel  suit  and  Mr 
Sullens  and  D.  E.  Levine  and  David 
.Adler,  operators  of  a  newsstand  in 
Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  are  defendants  m 
another  $1()0,000  suit  filed  in 
county  circuit  court  by  Judge  Paul  d. 
John.son,  unsuccessful  candidate  for  gov¬ 
ernor  in  Mississippi.  They  arc  based  on 
an  editorial  printed  ' '  y  31. 

C.P.  BOARD  TO  MEET 

Semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  Canadian  Press,  Lm-  ° 
Montreal  will  be  held  in  the  Ritz  Carlton 
Hotel  in  Montreal,  Oct.  6. 
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Louisville’S  New  $2,985,000 
Postoffice . 


.  .  Now  Under  Construction 


^gjrrvcf^ 


Kentuckiana 

The  Greater  Louisville  Mar¬ 
ket  offers  unlimited  sales 
possibilities  to  the  aggressive 
advertiser.  This  section  is 
rich  in  agriculture  and  in¬ 
dustry  and  deserves  primary 
consideration  in  your  selec¬ 
tion  of  markets  for  your 
product. 


I  ^HUS  the  Federal  Government  acts  to  keep  pace 
with  the  steady  growth  of  this  important  Middle 
Western  city. 


Serving  one  of  the  largest  markets  in  the  Middle  West, 
Louisville  enjoys  a  retail  trade  which  is  about  25  per 
cent  greater,  per  capita,  than  the  national  average. 

Practically  all  of  Kentucky  and  a  large  portion  of 
Southern  Indiana  looks  to  Greater  Louisville  as  its 
logical  trading  center  and  this  entire  market,  KEN¬ 
TUCKIANA,  can  be  reached  and  sold  at  one  low  cost 
through  Louisville’s  metropolitan  newspapers. 


THE  COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE  LOUISVILLE  TIMES 


Major  Market  Newspapers,  Inc, 


Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Represented  Nationally  By  the  Beckwith  Special  Agency 


I 
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HART,  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX  WILL  USE 
200  DAILIES  IN  NEW  CAMPAIGN 


1931 

ipTERTfStNG  PAGFS  RFyOVtn 


LINAGE  ADDITIONS  AND  REVISIONS 


Lowered  Prices  Will  Be  Featured  in  Vigorous  Drive  for  Business 
to  Start  Oct.  6 — Radio  and  Magazines  Also 
Will  Be  Used 


FOLLOWING 
■F  corrections  of 


are  additions  to  and 
errors  in  the  publica¬ 


tion  of  semi-annual  newspaper 
figures,  published  last  week : 


linage 


Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  have 
come  forward  with  a  new  selling 
appeal — “Back  to  the  prices  of  15  years 
ago” — and  are  announcing  this  news  in  a 


GOOD-BYE,  OLD  CLOTHES! 

HELLO,  NEW  SUIT! 


Ona  of  the  full  pages  to  be  used  in 

Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  campaign. 

smashing  full-page  advertisement  next 
Tuesday,  Oct.  6,  in  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast,  with  an  estimated  cir¬ 
culation  of  13,600,000  families. 

At  a  meeting  of  80  of  the  leading 
Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  retail  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  country  this  week  in 
Chicago,  Alexander  M.  Levy,  president 
of  the  firm,  announced  that  his  company 
would  go  back  to  the  prices  of  15  years 
ago  for  men’s  clothing,  effective  Oct.  1. 
R«iuctions  ranging  from  $2.28  to  $12.27 
on  the  wholesale  prices  of  garments  were 
announced  and  plans  for  a  vigorous 
national  advertising  campaign  in  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  over  the  radio 
were  outlined. 

“We  are  tired  of  sitting  around  and 
waiting  for  the  clothing  business  to  pick 
up,”  said  Mr.  Levy.  “We  are  convinced 
that  men’s  wardrobes  are  pretty  well 
worn  out,  and  that  we  have  reached  the 
psychological  moment  in  this  depression, 
as  it  affects  the  clothing  business  when 
something  can  and  should  be  done  about 
it.” 

C.  W.  Chapin,  advertising  manager, 
outlined  this  new  campaign  to  Editor  & 
PuBLisHKR  and  explained  that  both  local 
and  national  schedules  will  be  placed  in 
nearly  200  daily  newspapers,  beginning 
next  week,  and  this  will  be  supplemented 
with  national  magazine  advertising  and 
a  national  weekly  radio  program  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

The  initial  announcement  in  the  news¬ 
papers  will  be  followed  up  with  a  double¬ 
spread  in  the  Saturday  livening  Post  on 
Oct.  31,  using  the  same  copy  theme, 
namely:  “Back  to  the  prices  of  15  years 
ago.”  In  addition,  there  will  be  follow¬ 
up  advertisements  in  the  newspapers,  with 
1,100-line,  five  column  display  advertise¬ 
ments  appearing  in  the  newspaper  list. 
The  campaign  will  continue  through 
November  and  December. 

Beginning  Oct.  15,  Hart,  Schaffner  and 
Marx  will  be  on  the  air  at  10  p.m., 
Elastcrn  Standard  Time,  with  a  half-hour 
“Trumpeter”  program,  featuring  the 
Trumpeter  orchestra,  directed  by  victor 
Young,  and  Edwin  C.  Hill,  style  re¬ 
porter,  as  “The  Man  in  the  Front  Row.” 
There  will  be  special  advertisements  pre¬ 
pared  to  run  in  the  local  papers  on  the 
day  of  the  radio  show  each  week,  either 
on  the  radio  or  sport  pages. 

Next  Monday’s  broadside  in  the  news¬ 
papers  pictures  a  gigantic  billboard  in  the 
background  of  a  metropolitan  center.  Em¬ 
blazoned  on  it  is  the  new  selling  ap¬ 
peal:  “Back  to  the  prices  of  15  years 
ago.” 

The  copv  is  headed  as  follows: 

“Good-Efye,  Old  Clothes!  Hello,  New 
Suit !” 


The  text  then  goes  on  to  say  in  part: 

“In  one  great  jump  we  have  reached 
the  low  prices  of  15  years  ago.  Not  for 
15  years  have  our  clothes  b^n  so  inex¬ 
pensive.  They  have  never  been  so  well- 
made.  . 

Follow-up  advertisements,  bearing  out 
the  general  theme  that  “a  major  oper¬ 
ation  is  being  performed  on  the  clothing 
business,”  will  carry  such  appeals  as  the 
following : 

“Good-bye.  old  suit!  You’ve  been  a 
great  old  pal,  but  I  can’t  make  you  last 
any  longer.  .  .  .  Again  I’m  going  to 
feel  like  a  million  dollars — for  less  than 
I’ve  paid  in  15  years. 

“Off  comes  the  shine  from  the  seat  of 
America’s  pants!  Cheer  up.  Dress  up. 
Good  clothes  have  come  back  once  more 
into  the  range  of  what  you  want  to  pay. 
Get  out  of  that  elbow-shiny,  seat-shiny 
suit.  Get  into  the  two  or  three  new, 
good  suits  you’ve  earned.  And  save 
money  doing  it.” 

“Good-bye  old  clothing!”  says  one  ad¬ 
vertisement,  “is  America’s  new  song  hit 
-^>ecause  we’re  back  to  the  prices  of  15 
years  ago.” 


Talal 

Display 

City 

Ptpw 

Publishad 

LiMgo 

NatiMMl 

Lacal 

Claatilied 

Ufil 

Fhidiiii*  (N.Y.).... 

. .  North  Short  Journal. 

. (e) 

1,397,396 

343,980 

623,462 

364,952 

65,002 

Kingston  (N.  Y.)... 

. .  Freeman . 

. (e) 

2,700,194 

480,144 

1,960,658 

167,846 

«1.5M 

Springfield  (III) . 

. .  Journal . 

2,335,914 

455,642 

1,420,738 

432,683 

26.151 

Sunday  edition . 

. (s) 

848,138 

70,850 

668,419 

107,760 

1.150 

Total . 

....  (ma) 

2,089,157 

526,492 

2,089,157 

540,443 

28,010 

Regina . 

3,110,908 

711,827 

1,975,861 

393,942 

29,273 

Sunday  edition . 

. (s) 

925,009 

76,541 

721,278 

125,705 

1,485 

Total . 

. (ea) 

4,035,917 

788,368 

2,697,139 

519,647 

30.751 

Zanesville  (0.) . 

. .  Times-Recorder . 

2,699,082 

618,282 

1,802,542 

242,298 

35, 9M 

"signal . 

. (e) 

2,693,442 

618,282 

1,802,542 

242,298 

30,320 

Sunday  edition . 

. (s) 

552,016 

16,814 

502,880 

16,660 

15,602 

Total  morning .... 

....(mi) 

3,251,098 

635,096 

2,305,422 

258,958 

51,022 

LEAS’  TRIAL,  OCT.  26 


CAN’T  BAR  SIGNS  ON  TAXIS 


NEW  YORK  STORE  SETS  RECORD 


Heavy  AdrertUing  Brings  Larger  Day’s 
Volume  Than  Ever  Before 

After  an  unprecedented  expenditure  of 
money  for  newspaper  advertising, 
Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.,  New  York  de¬ 
partment  store,  did  a  larger  volume  of 
business  than  ever  before  on  the  first 
day  of  its  annual  “birthday”  sale  last 
week. 

F.  Willett  Walton,  Jr.,  vice-president, 
issued  a  statement  following  the  first  day 
urging  aggressive  newspaper  advertising 
as  a  primary  means  for  revival  of  busi¬ 
ness  among  merchants  and  manufac¬ 
turers. 

“Money  is  hoarded  in  banks  because 
there  isn’t  sufficient  inducement  to  the 
public  to  replace  its  present  needs  with 
new  commodities,”  Mr.  Walton  said. 


286,219 


was  the  average  net  paid 
daily  circulation  of  The 
Baltimore  Sun  (morning, 
and  evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 


AUGUST,  1931 


The  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN 
per  Sunday  for  the  month  of 
August,  1931,  was  188,713. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolvee  Around 


'^IIE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


Publisher  and  Son  Must  Defend 
Charges  in  Nashville 

Col.  Luke  Lea,  Luke  Lea,  Jr.,  and 
four  co-defendants  are  scheduled  to  face 
trial  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Oct.  26  on 
charges  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  now 
suspended  Liberty  Bond  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  Leas’  plea  in  abatement  to  the 
indictment  was  overruled  by  Judge 
Charles  Gilbert  of  the  criminal  records 
court  who  upheld  the  state’s  contention 
that  the  plea  was  filed  too  late  and  was 
insufficient  in  law. 

Judge  Gilbert  also  dismissed  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  Col.  Lea  that  he  recuse  himself 
from  the  case  on  grounds  of  “biased 
prejudice.” 


Police  Power  Limited  to  Matters  of 

Safety,  New  York  Justice  Rules 

New  York’s  police  department  has  no 
power  to  bar  taxicabs  which  carry  ad¬ 
vertising  signs  on  the  top  or  sides.  Jus¬ 
tice  Alfred  Frankenthaler  of  Supreme 
Court  ruled  on  Sept.  23.  The  decision 
was  given  in  a  case  brought  by  Charles 
Martin,  who  contended  that  he  was  suf¬ 
fering  unjustified  loss  of  income  because 
the  police  would  not  give  him  a  license. 

Justice  Frankenthaler  held  that  ‘“nie 
power  of  the  Police  Commissioner  to  es¬ 
tablish  reasonable  rules  and  regulations 
regarding  the  construction  of  taxicabs 
appears  to  be  limited  to  conditions  affect¬ 
ing  the  safety  of  passengers.” 


TO  OBSERVE  89TH  BIRTHDAY 

Thomas  Sullivan,  dean  of  Chicago 
Tribune  employes,  will  observe  his  8^h 
birthday  on  Oct.  16.  Last  June  he  com¬ 
pleted  66  years  of  Tribune  service,  hav¬ 
ing  joined  the  composing  room  staff  six 
weeks  after  the  assassination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 


LAUVER  IN  SPARTANBURG 

William  A.  Lauver,  for  the  past  five 
years  with  the  Atlanta  Georgian-Ameri- 
can,  has  been  named  advertising  director 
of  the  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald, 
Spartanburg  Journal  and  Sunday  Herald 
Journal.  Before  going  to  Atlanta  he 
was  with  the  New  Orleans  Item  Tribune 
and  Baltimore  Sun. 


INTERSTATE  MEETING,  OCT.  17 


Ro»«  Anderson  to  Speak  Before  Adver¬ 
tising  Men  at  West  Chester 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Interstate 
Advertising  Managers  Association  meet¬ 
ing  in  West  Chester,  Pa,  Sept.  19,  de¬ 
cided  to  hold  the  fall  meeting  of  the 
association  Saturday,  Oct.  17,  at  the 
Mansion  House  Hotel  in  that  city. 

Ross  Anderson,  Philadelphia  advertis¬ 
ing  and  merchandising  man  will  be  the 
principal  sjwaker.  TTie  program  will 
include  a  trip  to  the  Ixingwood  Gardens 
when  the  advertising  managers  will  be 
guests  of  Pierre  DuPont. 

The  Local  Daily  News  of  West  Chester 
will  be  the  host  paper  with  C.  S.  Stone- 
back  its  business  manager  officiating. 


CLAIMS  DO  NOT  MAKE  OUALITY 


What  we  may  say  about  Certified  Dry  Mats  may  not  mean 
a  thing  to  you. 


What  hundreds  of  publishers  who  have  depended  upon  Cer- 
tifieds  for  the  past  seven  years  may  think  of  Certified  quality 
and  Certified  service  may  not  mean  much  more  to  you. 


But  your  experience  by  using  some  Certifieds  in  your  stereo¬ 
type  department  under  your  own  working  conditions  should 
mean  everything  to  you. 


The  claims  made  for  dry  mats  all  sound  alike,  so  there  is  only 
one  way  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats  to  find  the 
mat  best  suited  for  your  requirements,  and  that  is  by  trying 
them. 


"Compare"  has  been  the  watchword  of  Certified  sales  and 
advertising  for  the  past  seven  years,  and  the  reputation 
enjoyed  by  Certified  has  been  established  as  a  result  of 
the  day  in  and  day  out  experiences  of  hundreds  of  pub¬ 
lishers. 


We  invite  your  comparison,  too,  and  therefore  respectfully 
suggest  that  you  try  a  case  of  Certifieds  in  your  own  plant, 
under  your  own  working  conditions. 


Forget  price!  Use  quality  at  the  right  pricel  It  paysl 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York.  N.Y. 

hr  dependable  stereotyping  use  Certified  Dry  t^ats 
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UNDERSELLING  CLAIMS  IN  STORE  COPY 
ARE  ATTACKED  IN  NEW  YORK 

iluthleM,  Predatory”  Advertising  Practices  Undermining 
Belief  in  All  Copy,  Better  Business  Bureau  Declares — 
Bulletin  Printed  in  Full  Pages  by  Wanamaker 


CONTROVERSY  over  advertised 
u  claims  of  some  stories  to  undersell 
ijior  rivals  consistently  developed  into 
•i/Uic  criticism  this  week  when  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  of  New  York 
0^  issued  a  Bulletin  headed  “A  Plain 
Stjtemeiit  About  A  Serious  Misuse  of 
Retail  Advertising  in  New  York.”  It 
Jared  into  open  warfare  on  such  adver- 
titing  when  the  statement  appeared  as  a 
Ml-page  advertisement  in  seven  New 
York  newspapers,  with  a  note  at  the 
kottom  that  ‘‘since  the  Better  Business 
Bnreau  states  that  it  has  no  appropria¬ 
tion  for  advertising,  this  advertisement 
»  published  by  John  Wanamaker,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  the  founder  for 
70  years  builder  and  upholder  of  better 
jUndards  and  practices  in  business  and 
jdvertising.” 

Said  the  bureau’s  bulletin :  ‘‘There 
tare  been  appearing  in  New  York  City 
BOfspapers,  advertisements  published  by 
j  number  of  large  and  small  retail  stores 
containing  featured  statements  which 
create  an  impression  that  the  adver¬ 
tisers’  prices  are  always  lower  than 
prices  for  the  same  or  comparable  mer- 
dandise  elsewhere.  Such  practices  by  a 
iew  overbold  and  super-selfish  adver¬ 
tisers  are  little  else  than  a  raid  on  the 
prices  of  all  other  retailers.  They  under¬ 
mine  belief  in  all  advertising.” 

Readers  turning  over  a  few  more 
pages  found  that  in  several  instances 
the  same  newspaper  contained  a  seven 
column  advertisement  by  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.  in  which  the  only  wording,  under 
a  large  drawing  of  a  building,  said: 
"We  have  now  completed  our  new 
Serenth  Avenue  addition,  and  have  also 
fmshed  many  alterations  in  our  old 
holdings  all  of  which  we  undertook  in 
order  to  make  shopping  more  comfort¬ 
able  and  convenient  for  the  thrifty  mil- 
1  Inns  who  like  to  benefit  by  our  73-year 
old  underselling  policy. 

“It  is  Macy’s  policy  to  endeavor  to 
■dersell  by  at  least  6  per  cent  the 
larked  prices  of  all  its  comjsetitors  who 
b  not  sell  exclusively  for  cash.  W'e 
he  not  infallible.  Others  may,  on  oc¬ 
casion,  sell  merchandise  at  prices  lower 
than  we  do.  But  only  until  we  find 
It  out.” 

The  statement  of  Macy  policy  was 
aot  new.  It  had  been  printed  many 
tiroes  before.  The  advertisement  was 
particularly  significant,  however,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  two  days  before  there 
W  been  a  meeting  at  the  Macy  building 
htween  H.  J.  Kenner,  general  manager 
the  New  York  Better  Business  Bu- 
cpti.  and  Kenneth  Collins,  executive 
nn-president  of  Macy’s  and  directing 
*®ius  of  that  store’s  aggressive 
•hertising. 

The  meeting  had  been  suggested  by 
l^s  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
Vm'  York  Times,  in  an  effort  to  recon- 
the  conflicting  interests.  As  to  re¬ 
tro*  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Kenner  .said 
•rely  that  there  had  been  a  ‘‘pleasant 
oroference,”  while  Mr.  Collins  made  no 
ttement  at  all.  The  Macy  advertising, 
■•ever  spoke  fi)r  itself. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau's  state- 
^  namerl  no  stores,  and  a  brief  perusal 
““^■spapjer  advertisements  showed  that 
■^selling  claims  were  indeed  being 
by  “large  and  small  retail  store.” 
The  conspicuous  position  of  Macy’s  in 
York  merchandising,  however  and 
I  .f^Pcated  announcement  of  its  under- 
wlmg  policy,  directed  spiecial  attention 

*  me  Macy  attitude  in  the  face  of  the 

s  attack. 

Evm  before  the  Wanamaker  entry  into 
•clash,  the  Bureau’s  statement  had 
.published  in  a  Brooklyn  papter  by 
and  suppxirter  of  the  Bureau’s 
r**’  “friend”  is  understood  to 
re  been  a  Brooklyn  department  store, 

•  its  name  could  not  be  learned, 
^^nce  through  a  few  of  this  week’s 
^•papers  revealed  advertisements  con- 

roro?  such  statements  as  these:  “Low¬ 


est  terms  in  New  York” — Ludwig 
Bauman. 

“These  are  the  best  coat  values 
you’ll  find  anywhere” — Martin’s  Subway 
Store. 

“You  can  bet  your  last  dollar  that 
Gimbels  will  not  be  undersold.” — 
Gimbels. 

“Our  new  underselling  policy  makes 
it  possible  to  offer  these  regular  $10  tt) 
$15  dresses  at  this  beyond  competition 
price” — Worth  self-service  store. 

“We  sell  new  furniture,  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised,  best  quality  at  lowest  prices  in 
New  York,  underselling  every  store  in 
New  York  every  day  in  the  year” — Lex¬ 
ington  Warehouse  Company. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau’s  state¬ 
ment,  after  referring  to  advertisements 
which  create  an  impression  of  constant 
underselling,  said :  “These  claims  are 
usually  untruths  or  half-truths  in  fact, 
and  in  the  very  nature  of  things  cannot 
be  otherwise. 

“Such  methods  of  attracting  trade  are 
unsound  business  and  in  the  long  run 
inimical  to  the  public  interest. 

“These  practices,  ruthless  and  i)reda- 
tory,  are  a  menace  to  New  York’s 
standards  of  truth  in  advertising  and  fair 
I)lay  in  business.  They  undermine  be¬ 
lief  in  all  advertising.  Without  belief, 
advertising  loses  its  value  to  reader  and 
advertiser  alike. 

“The  Bureau  believes  that  this  situa¬ 
tion  is  one  deserving  the  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration  of  every  advertising  man  and 
new'spaper  publisher,  every  retailer  and 
wholesaler,  every  bank  and  banker  in 
this  great  consumer  market.  In  the 
name  of  honest  business  and  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  the  Bureau  recommends  that 
serious  attention  be  given  to  this  matter 
by  all  men  in  business  in  New  York 
City.” 


DEAN  WILLIAMS  BACK 
FROM  SOUTH  AMERICA 


U.  of  Miooouri  Preoident  Visited 
Fourteen  Countries  in  Four-Month 
Trip — Delivered  Lecture  Series 
in  Buenos  Aires 


Walter  Williams,  president  of  the 
I’niversitv  of  Missouri  and  founder  of 
the  school  of  journalism  there,  returned 
to  his  home  this  week  with  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liams  after  a  four-month  trip  to  South 
and  Central  America.  He  visited  14 
nations,  talked  with  the  Presidents  of 
all  except  one  of  them,  and  in  Buenos 
.•\ires  delivered  a  series  of  lectures 
under  the  auspices  of  La  Preitsa,  notc<l 
newspaner,  aiid  the  Institute  of  Cultural 
Relations.  His  trip  was  an  exchange 
lectureship  in  return  for  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  delivered  at  the  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  by  Jose  Gollan,  Jr.,  of 
I  .a  Prensa. 

During  his  journey.  President  Wil¬ 
liams  visited  numerous  newspaper  of¬ 
fices  and  universities,  as  well  as  public 
officials. 

He  found  newspapers  in  some  places 
beset  by  governmental  repression,  but 
pointed  out  that  some  newspapers  were 
too  strong  to  be  suppressed  even  during 
revolutions,  rle  found  little  evidence  of 
any  strong  anti-.‘\nierican  sentiment,  he 
said  upon  his  return  to  New  York  Sept. 
25.  He  urged  the  exchange  of  more 
teachers  and  students  and  “cultural 
ambassadors.” 

President  Williams  s|)oke  at  dinner 
given  by  seventy-five  alumni  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  in  New  York 
Sent.  26. 

He  was  greeted  at  the  dinner  by 
Romeo  R.  Ronconi,  New  York  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  I-a  Prensa :  John  Clyde 
Oswald  of  the  New  York  Employing 
f’rinters’  Association;  and  James  Wright 
Brown,  publisher  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
LISHKR. 


NEW  YORK  JOURNAL  MARKS  35TH  YEAR 


^ndYou  Are 
Thirty  Five  Years 
Old  To  Day- how 
Is  your  health?' 
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Birthday  Cartoon  by  T.  E.  Powers  in  A’eio  York  JoumaL  Sept.  28. 


(Continued  from  page  9) 
tion  that  Government  bonds  should  he 
sold  at  a  low  price  to  a  certain  firm.  He 
seemed  to  be  making  no  headway.  Then 
he  offered  to  buy  one  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  those  bonds  at  a  higher  price, 
and  instantly  he  broke  up  the  bond  ring 
and  forced  the  sale  to  the  general  public. 
That  is  one  of  thousands  of  things  that 
newspapers  have  done. 

“The  young  people  who  perhaps  listen 
to  this  wonder  about  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  whether  it  is  a  good  thing.  I 
suppose  it  is :  I  never  went  to  one.  But 
the  best  school  of  journalism  is  the  desk 
of  a  good  city  editor  and  a  good  copy 
desk  of  men  to  read  and  correct  your 
copy. 

“The  newspaper  is  an  old,  old  institu¬ 
tion,  although  the  modern  newspaper  is 
very  new.  Caesar  wrote  on  the  walls 
of  Rome — that  was  a  sort  of  newspaper 
— to  let  the  people  know  what  the  Senate 
was  doing.  The  first  advertisement  that 
I  know  of  was  a  rainbow  advertising  to 
the  world  the  fact  that  it  would  not  be 
drowned  the  second  time,  and  the  most 
sensational  newspaper,  I  should  say,  ever 
prixluced  is  the  sky  which  is  created  by 
the  Almighty.  Like  some  mcxlern  news¬ 
papers,  it  has  red  and  black  ink,  black 
clouds  and  the  red  lightning,  and  in 
addition  it  has  thunder  which  the  news¬ 
paper  man  can’t  reproduce. 

“A  newspaper  is  to  the  modern  public 
what  the  puldic  .square  was  in  Athens 
and  in  Rome  before  the  Christian  Era. 
One  of  the  Greeks  said  that  a  nation 
could  not  retain  its  liberty  if  it  grew 
so  big  that  all  the  people  could  no  longer 
gather  and  hear  reports  from  their 
statesmen  and  their  generals;  the 
moment  they  became  too  big  for  that 
they  would  be  deceived  and  their  free¬ 
dom  would  vanish.  But  today  the  edi¬ 
torial  columns,  the  news  columns  of  a 
newspaper  inform  the  people  instantly 
of  everything  that  happens,  and  there  is 
progress  even  beyond  that. 

“I  should  like  to  say  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  they  have  had 
in  Mr.  Hearst  a  better  friend  than  they 
know,  and  some  of  those  that  di.slike 
him  the  most  would  confirm  that  if  they 
said  what  they  think.  Also  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  he  succeeded  in  spite  of 
wealth.  Anybody  can  succeed  in  spite 
of  poverty,  because  he  must  succeed  or 
go  down,  but  success  in  spite  of  wealth 
is  very  rare.  Mr.  Hearst  was  born  rich. 
His  father  had  millions.  He  had  the 
Homestake  Mine,  the  Anaconda  Mine, 


millions  of  acres  of  land  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  countries. 

“But,  with  all  his  wealth,  strange  to 
say,  his  business  was  never  as  great  as 
the  business  built  up  by  his  son.  And 
in  that  business,  which  covers  the  United 
States  in  20  cities,  which  is  constantly 
growing,  the  livening  Journal  that  cele¬ 
brates  its  birtliday  on  this  day,  is  one 
of  the  high  peaks. 

“That  success  has  been  deserved  be¬ 
cause  it  has  l)een  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  the  weak  and  miserable  poor,  to  the 
Iiromotion  of  new  ideas,  to  exposing 
dishonesty  in  office,  and  to  praising  those 
that  were  worthy  of  praise. 

“I  believe  that  every  American,  if  he 
could  know  the  work  that  Mr.  Hearst's 
newspapers  are  doing  and  the  intentions 
back  of  those  newspapers,  would  wish 
for  them  all  many  birthdays,  growing 
circulation,  and  the  success  that  real 
service  deserves.  That’s  all." 

70  ATTEND  OUTING  IN  N.  H. 


Massachusattt  Pres*  A**n.  Group 

Pastes  Weekend  in  White  Mts. 

.\bout  70  members  of  Massachusetts 
Press  .AssiKiation  and  their  wives  and 
guests  passed  la.st  weekend  at  Jefferson. 
N.  H.,  in  the  White  Mountains.  Dull 
weather  forced  cancellation  of  a  trip  to 
the  top  of  Mt.  Washington,  New  Eng¬ 
land's  loftiest  peak. 

Frank  J.  Gallagher,  publisher.  Stone- 
ham  (Mass.)  Press,  gave  an  “added 
feature”  to  the  program  when  he  drove 
a  golf  lall  on  the  Waumbek  course  into 
a  water  hazard  and  killed  a  trout. 

Arrangements  for  the  outing  were  in 
charge  of  Robert  S.  Osterhout  of 
Hudson,  Gardner  E.  Campf)cll  of  Wake¬ 
field,  Paul  Bittinger  of  Plymouth,  Harry 
F.  .Mbro  of  Harwich  and  Lemuel  C. 
Hall  of  Wareham. 

Charles  T.  Hall,  Everett  Herald. 
president  of  the  association,  presided  at 
a  dinner. 

BLADE  STARTS  AIR  EDITION 

The  Toledo  nia<le,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Century  Air  Lines,  last  week  starteil 
a  service  by  which  Toledoans  stopping 
at  hotels  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Detroit,  and  St.  Paul  will  receive 
the  final  home  edition  of  the  Blade  free 
every  day.  The  edition  will  be  stampc<l. 
“compliments  of  the  Toledo  Blade  and 
the  Century  Air  Lines.”  The  service 
was  started  to  Chicago  last  week  and 
will  be  extendetl  to  other  points  soon. 


HOLLAND’S  84  DAILIES  COOPERATED 
TO  POLL  NATION  ON  DISARMAMENT 


PALMERS  CEUBRATE  GOLDEN  WEDDING 


Unusual  Plebiscite  Showed  Overwhelming  Opposition  to  War 
— Every  Daily  in  Country  Except  One  Joined  in  Plan 
^  ^  — Idea  Spreading  to  Other  Countries 


By  ALBIN  E.  JOHNSON 
European  Corretpondent,  Editor  St  PublUher 

The  HAGUE,  Holland — The  question  newspapers,  which  all  editors  insist  was 
of  whether  or  not  Public  Opinion  is  merely  a  matter  of  “public  duty”  and 
a  myth,  and  whether  it  is  for  or  against  not  in  any  way  a  “stunt,”  Mr.  Peere- 
outlawry  or  war  and  disarmament  has  boom  continued: 

been  answered  forcefully  and  decisively  “It  has  been  proved  possible  to  unite 
in  an  unusual  newsiapcr  plebiscite  held  the  whole  press  of  a  country,  dividefl 
in  Holland.  as  it  is  in  all  possible  jwlitical  tendencies. 

Taking  the  cue  from  the  declarations  into  one  joint  campaign,  in  which  all 
of  various  statesmen,  at  Geneva  and  else-  these  tendencies  have  fought  with  con- 
where.  the  Dutch  daily  newspapers,  with  viction  and  enthusiasm  for  the  common 
but  one  exception  (a  Communist  jxiper)  good.'  Thus  has  been  demonstrated  how 
asked  readers  to  sign  a  printed  petition,  deeply  the  serious  situation  of  this  perio<l 
The  |)etition  was :  in  the  world’s  history  is  realized  and 

“I  request  your  conference  (the  how  general  mobilization  against  the 
Geneva  Disarmament  Conference)  to  danger  of  war  has  become  a  practical 
take  immediately,  in  the  name  of  human-  possibility. 

ity,  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  about  “Furthermore  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  disarmament  of  nations.”  with  a  petition  in  the  form  we  adopted 

There  are  slightly  more  than  4,000.000  (given  above)  a  magnificent  result  can 
people  in  Holland  above  the  age  of  18  be  obtained. 

years,  which  was  fixed  as  the  minimum  “The  effect  of  our  action  reaches 
age  of  signatories  of  the  petition.  Out  further  than  the  mere  gathering  of 
of  this  number,  without  the  slightest  signatures.  It  is  not  without  avail  that 
|K>litical  pressure,  2,438.908  persons  84  newspapers,  over  a  period  of  four 
signed,  within  a  few  weeks,  the  petition  weeks,  approached  their  reading  public 
printed  in  the  daily  newspapers.  with  peace  articles  of  various  kinds. 

The  appeal  was  carried  to  the  Twelfth  The  magnificent  result  was  obtained 
I^eague  Assembly  which  has  just  closed  despite  the  fact  that  in  Holland  a  great 
at  fieneva,  by  J.  W.  Henny,  president  skepticism  reigns  regarding  the  influence 
of  the  Association  of  Daily  Newspapers  of  a  small  country  such  as  ours  in  inter- 
of  Holland,  where  it  made  a  deep  im-  national  affairs.” 

pression  upon  such  statesmen  as  I^rd  In  conducting  the  canvass  the  com- 
Robert  Cecil,  chief  of  the  British  Dele-  mittee  took  special  pains  to  protect  every 
gation,  Guiseppe  Motta,  Swiss  Foreign  newspaper’s  right  for  simultaneous  dis- 
Minister,  and  others  who  have  contended  semination  of  the  news.  No  single  news- 
all  along  that  in  the  pressure  of  Public  paper  published  its  own  results.  Instead 
Opinion  the  world  over  lies  the  greatest  it  communicated  daily  with  the  secre- 
guarantee  of  a  successful  termination  of  tary  of  the  Dutch  Press  Society,  who 
the  world  disarmament  conference  which  regularly  supplied  all  publications  with 
is  to  be  held  in  Geneva  the  coming  year,  the  totals. 

The  example  of  the  Dutch  press  is  The  Dutch  Press  Society  it  appears  is 
already  being  emulated  in  various  other  not  going  to  be  content  to  rest  upon  its 
European  countries.  Since  the  first  of  laurels,  however.  Having  presented  an 
September  scores  of  organizations  have  official  communication  to  the  League 
joined  in  the  drive,  while  an  official  through  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
resolution,  presented  by  Alejandro  Beelaerts  van  RIokland,  it  is  communi- 
I>erroux,  president  of  the  Madrid  Press  eating  with  all  the  national  press 
Association,  Republican  foreign  minister  associations  of  Europe  with  which  it  has 
of  Spain  and  president  of  the  I^gue  relations,  suggesting  similar  campaigns 
Council,  urging  international  cooperation  in  their  countries.  Furthermore  the  edi- 
in  efforts  at  controlling  fal.se  news  which  tors  are  unanimous  in  their  decision  to 
influences  relations  between  nations,  was 
unanimously  adopted,  by  the  League 
Assembly. 

The  Dutch  scheme  for  mobilizing 
public  opinion,  or  rather  to  ascertain 
whether  any  real  Public  Opinion  existed 
in  regard  to  (iniitation  and  reduction  of 
armaments,  was  started  by  the  Dutch 
Press  Society  (a  group  similar  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newsi>aper 
Editors)  at  its  yearly  session  in  June. 

As  soon  as  the  sugg/^stion  was  put  for¬ 
ward  and  accepted,  a  Committee  of  Five, 
under  the  presidency  of  Robert  Peere- 
boom,  of  the  Haarlem  Press,  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  No  distinction  was  made  as  to 
the  political  leanings  of  the  newsjapers. 

‘The  Committee.”  said  to  Mr.  Peere- 
IxKJm,”  came  to  an  agreement  almost 
immediately  as  to  the  joint  formula  for 
the  petition  and  the  line  of  conduct.  The 
entire  Dutch  press,  comprising  84  dailies, 
agreed  to  participate  in  the  movement. 

The  only  exception  was  the  Communist 
daily  De  Tribune,  which  was  not  even 
invited. 

“On  July  6  identical  communicatiiMis 
were  printed  in  all  Dutch  newspapers 


Charles  M.  Palmer  of  Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer,  newspaper  brokers.  New  York, 
and  Mr.<<.  Palmer  (renter)  photographed  with  friends  at  their  home  in 
Saranar  Lake,  N.Y.,  at  their  golden  wedding  anniversary  celebration.  Sept.  28. 
An  informal  reception  was  held  for  which  .SOO  invitations  were  issued. 


keej)  hammering  away  in  their  editorial  opinion,  but  becau.se  of  government  con- 
and  news  columns  on  the  desirability  of  trol  their  scope  naturally  would  be 
a  reduction  of  armaments,  until  this  ideal  limited  since  no  adverse  criticism  against 
has  either  l)een  obtained  or  the  (ieneva  existing  national  armament  policies 
Conference  has  admitted  failure.  would  l)e  tolerated. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  great  value  of  - 

the  Dutch  action  lies  in  the  fact  that  NEW  AGENCY  IN  HOUSTON 

Holland  counts  its  press  among  the  few  (,eneral  Publicity  Corp.,  advertising 

completely  luicensored  in  Eurt^.  The  Houston,  Texas,  was  granted  a 

newspaijers  of  ( .ermany,  Britain,  Spam,  ^-barter  Sept.  16  with  a  capital  stock  of 
Switzerland  and  the  Scandinavian  coun-  $50,000.  The  incoriwrators  are  H.  A 
tries  (Kcupy  a  similar  position,  while  the  Taylor.  J.  W.  Stone  and  Glenn  E 
French  newspapers  are  nearly  all  more 

or  less  amenable  to  national  policies—  i  cAVirQ  haiiy  FIFI  n 

esjiecially  on  the  armaments  question.  LfcAvtS  UAii.1  rii:.LXt 

The  Italian,  Polish,  Portuguese  and  Because  of  slow  business  conditions, 
Jugoslavian  press,  as  well  as  that  of  the  \cie  Lexington  (O.)  Sentinel  will 
Soviet  Russia,  could  be  persuaded  to  hereafter  f)e  issued  as  a  weekly  instead 
join  in  a  drive  to  niol)ilize  public  of  a  daily. 


The  Value  of  Wood  Research 
A  Real  Asset  To  Your  Plant 


HOSE 


which  have 


newspapters 
adopted  Wood  Dry  Mats,  have 
learned  that,  in  addition  to  getting 
satisfactory  molds,  their  Stereotype 
foundries  are  served  by  an  organi¬ 
zation  at  work  continually  through 
research  and  experiment,  to  produce 
even  better  dry  mats. 


FOR  EFFICIENCY 
NET  PRODUCT 
and  PROFIT 


GET  A  DUPLEX 


■SUPER-UNIT”  PRESSES 
“TUBULAR”  PRESSES 
“FLAT  BED”  PRESSES 


A  press  for  every  newspaper. 
A  pressroom  engineering  serv* 
ice  for  every  press  user. 


Our  Customers 

Write  Our  Ads 

*^For  consistent 
production  at  high 
speeds  no  press  we 
know  of  equals 
DUPLEX.** 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.Y. 


iWOOD 

DRY 

MAXS 


‘64”  Parting 
Powder 


Cork,  Felt  and  Rubber  Molding  Blanketa 
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the  first  8  months  of  1931 
The  Houston  Press  gained  4.9%  in  the 
advertising  of  retail  grocers,  and  gained 
23.5%  in  national  food  advertising. 


HOUSTON  PRESS  PREFERRED  BY  RETAIL  GROCERS 

(8  months  linage  —  Media  Records) 


PRESS  (e) . 519,685 

Chronicle  (e) .  405,236 

Chronicle  (S) .  7,004 

Post-Dispatch  (m) .  340,003 

Post-Dispatch  (S) .  4,664 


CONCENTRATE  YOUR  ADVERTISING 
WHERE  GREATEST  PROFIT  CAN  BE  MADE 


The  Houston  Press 


A  Scripps* 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS.  HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230  PARK  AVENUE,  N,  Y.  C. 


o 


c 


o 


LOS  ^ffCKLBS 


Howard 


Newspaper 


MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESS---OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRC  UL  AT  IONS 
and  of 

MEDIA  RECORDS.  INC. 


DALLAS  DETROIT  PHILADELPHIA  BUPPALO 
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HARDWARE  STORES  FACE  GRUELLING 
COMPETITION  FROM  FOUR  SIDES 

Mail  Order  Houses,  Chain  Stores,  Utility  Firms  and  Department 
Stores  All  Encroaching  Upon  Their  Field — Rent, 

Selling  Expenses  Have  Increased 

By  A.  A.  SNYDER 


(This  is  the  26th  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Snyder  on  Retail  Merchandising 
and  Advertising.) 

The  hardware  business  is  one  of  the 
old  standbys  of  retailing  that  has 
“grown  old  gracefully.”  Elarly  followers 

of  the  trade  were  often  wheelwrights, 
ironworkers,  glaziers,  blacksmiths,  car¬ 
penters  or  general  mechanics.  Before  the 
advent  of  standardization  in  manufacture, 
it  was  common  practice  for  them  to 
fashion  many  of  the  implements,  tools 

and  devices  necessary  to  ply  their  trade. 

But  the  development  of  mass  production 

and  the  prolific  ingenuity  of  mechanically 
inclined  individuals  changed  the  order  of 
things.  Now  it  is  possible  to  browse 
through  a  well-stocked  hardware  store 
and  find  literally  thousands  of  manufac¬ 
tured  articles  for  widespread  uses. 

While  the  art  of  precision  manufactur¬ 
ing  has  gone  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
resulting  in  increased  conveniences  for 
the  householder,  contractor  and  artisan, 
the  problems  of  our  hardware  dealers 
have  multiplied  also.  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  retail  surveyors  of  commodities  have 
as  many  things  to  think  al>out  in  the 
running  of  their  businesses.  Whether  it 
is  keeping  stock  control  on  a  hundred 
and  one  gadgets  or  learning  about  new 
devices  which  tireless  producers  bring  to 
his  attention,  the  hardware  man  has  long 
been  to  us  an  “unsung  hero.” 

His  business  has  b^n  such  a  complex 
affair  that  few  of  us  have  taken  time  to 
consider  his  status  in  the  world  of  re¬ 
tailing.  And  yet  he  himself  realizes  more 
than  anyone  else  that  his  efforts  have 
been  hemmed  in  by  competition  which 
has  encroached  upon  him  from  four  sides. 
The  rural  dealer  in  hardware  points  to 
the  formidable  importance  of  mail  order 
houses  in  obtaining  a  large  measure  of 
business  from  his  surrounding  neighbors. 

.■\dded  to  this  condition  has  been  the 
additional  pressure  brought  to  bear  on 
hardware  competition  through  the  open¬ 
ing  of  retail  stores  by  mail  order  in¬ 
terests.  The  resourcefulness  of  these 
firms  is  further  indicated  by  the  informa¬ 
tion  just  brought  to  our  attention.  Sears 
Roebuck  &  Co.  is  offering  aid  to  house¬ 
holders  in  New  York  State  through 
the  medium  of  long-term  financing  for 
repairing  and  modernizing  homes  as  a 
means  of  assisting  in  unemployment 
relief.  Naturally  such  a  program  would 
not  include  local  hardware  merchants  nor 
would  they  be  benefited  by  the  stepping 
up  of  such  a  reconstruction  or  repair 
campaign. 

Other  relentless  competitors  have  f>een 
the  chain  stores  specializing  in  low  priced 
units.  One  need  only  wander  through 
Wool  worth's  or  Kresge’s  to  realize  the 
tremendous  variety  of  household  appli¬ 
ances  and  hardware  items  that  can  be 
obtained  at  ten  cents  apiece.  Special 
manufacturing  tie-ups  and  mass  distribu¬ 
tion  enable  these  national  chains  to  offer 
phenomenal  values.  In  no  way  can  the 
modest  hardware  man  participate  in  such 
a  merchandising  plan.  The  result  has 
been  that  he  has  been  forced  in  a  large 
measure  to  relinquish  interest  in  items  of 
low  unit  value  or  else  compete  on  prac¬ 
tically  a  non-profit  basis  merely  to  hold 
his  clientele. 

Electric  and  gas  companies  have 
gradually  but  surely  entered  into  the 
merchandising  of  appliances  and  devices 
which  to  a  large  degree  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  hardware  lines.  No  longer  con¬ 
tent  with  merely  furnishing  electric  cur¬ 
rent  and  gas  for  homes  and  businesses, 
these  utilities  have  become  aggressive 
merchants.  Washing  machines,  electric 
irons  and  toasters,  waffle  irons,  vacuum 
cleaners,  ireming  machines  and  refriger¬ 
ators  are  among  their  stock  in  trade. 
Inasmuch  as  these  interests  have  attrac¬ 
tive  display  space,  facilities  for  extend¬ 
ing  long  term  credits  and  resources  for 
effective  promotional  work  we  can  readily 


understand  why  they  have  become  suc¬ 
cessful  and  important  distributors. 

The  styling  and  publicizing  of  numer¬ 
ous  housefurnishing  items  during  the  last 

15  years  offered  department  stores  un¬ 

usual  apportunities  for  developing  volume 

business  on  lines  which  are  essentially 
hardware  items.  By  emphasizing  utility 
and  fashion  the  large  emporia  have  been 
able  to  divert  consumers  into  their  house- 
fumishings  sections.  Since  their  general 
merchandising  and  advertising  structures 

liave  been  functioning  smoothly  for  years 

it  required  little  extra  effort  to  include 

these  additional  features  in  store  plans. 

Have  these  competitive  factors  been 
tlie  sole  problems  of  the  hardware  trade? 
Kvidently  not,  for  the  National  Retail 
Hardware  Association  furnishes  illumi¬ 
nating  information  in  detailed  reports 
received  from  1353  dealers.  Their 
data  indicates  that  the  depression  in 
agriculture  and  industry,  widespread 
tinemployment,  declining  wage  scales, 
lower  security  values,  reduction  of  divi¬ 
dends  and  a  spirit  of  conservatism  that 
I>ervadcd  the  entire  population  could  have 
l>ut  one  result — smaller  volume  of  sales. 

Conditions  were  aggravated  by  a 
decline  in  commodity  prices  that  affected 
inventory  valuations,  endangered  mar¬ 
gins  and  made  necessary  a  corresponding 
increase  in  auantity  of  goods  sold  if  the 
dollar  value  of  sales  was  to  be  main¬ 
tained.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  spite 
of  these  serious  handicaps,  the  average 
hardware  retailer  during  the  operating 
t  ear  of  1930  experienced  only  a  negligible 
operating  loss-^.14  per  cent  on  sales. 
Cash  discounts  and  other  income  of  1.4 
Iter  cent  made  possible  total  earnings  of 
1.26  per  cent  and  a  profit  on  investment 
of  2.49  per  cent. 

Retail  hardware  merchants  are  con¬ 
scious  of  the  existence  of  new  forces  that 
are  appearing  in  the  carrying  on  of  their 
trade.  For  instance,  the  rapid  rise  of 
rent,  .selling  salaries  and  total  expense 
since  1923  in  striking.  Rent  cost  for  1930 
was  56  ner  cent  more  than  during  1923 
Iter  dollar  of  sales.  The  increase  had 
Iteen  consistent  until  last  year  when  it 
advanced  sharply  because  of  reducc<l  sales 
incctme.  (Ibviuusl.v,  this  item  has  become 
an  aggravating  condition  to  a  great  num- 
Ikt  of  dealers.  We  may  well  hope  that 
the  downward  trend  of  rents  will  take 
effect  early  enough  for  these  merchants 
to  once  again  allocate  their  operating 
exitenses  on  a  metre  even  level.  Retail¬ 
ers  who  purchased  their  own  business 
property  at  peak  prices  will  not,  of 
course.  iH-nefit  by  such  a  revision. 

Selling  salaries  are  even  more  import¬ 
ant  than  occupancy  and  exitense  hecause 
they  cost  the  average  concern  almost 
three  times  as  much.  Their  rise  of  3f) 
per  cent  in  terms  of  sales  during  the 


How  National  Advertisers 
Are  Responding  to  the 
Tacoma  Newspaper 
Situation 

Since  the  forced  combination  was 
put  into  effect  (Sept.,  1928)  The 
Tacoma  Times  gained  187,636  lines 
of  national  advertising,  while  the 
combination  lost  630, U)8  lines. 
The  reason : — 

The  Tacoma  Times  covers  f)etter 
than  80*^  of  the  English-reading 
families  in  Tacoma  at  8c  per  line, 
whereas  the  combination  charges 
16c  i)er  line  for  a  coverage  which 
is  only  slightly  better. 

The  Tacoma 
Times 

National  Representatives 
Gii.uan,  Nicull  &  Kvthuan 


last  seven  years  has  constituted  a  most 
serious  menace  to  profit.  They  now 
absorb  more  than  38  per  cent  of  margin, 
as  contrasted  with  30  per  cent  in  1923, 
and  it  is  clear  that  steps  must  soon  be 
taken  to  halt  their  inroads  into  the  profit 
making  machine. 

If  margin  of  profit  had  increased  in 
the  same  ratio  as  total  expense,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  alarm.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  it  did  not.  The  rise  per 
dollar  of  sales  since  1923  amounted  to 
only  5  per  cent.  Obviously,  only  one 
thing  could  result  from  this  disparity 
between  the  trends  of  margin  and  expense 
—a  decline  in  profit. 

It  may  not  be  pleasant  to  consider, 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  hardware  business 
is  “snapping  the  whip”  over  the  heads 
of  its  merchants,  instead  of  the  retailers 
directing  their  own  destinies.  Since  com¬ 
petitive  factors  are  such  that  an 
appreciable  increase  in  volume  and  margin 
of  profit  cannot  be  obtained,  our  hard¬ 
ware  friends  must  look  for  other  remedies 
to  set  their  houses  in  order. 

Now  that  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  some  of  the  more  important 
handicaps  of  the  retail  hardware  busi¬ 
ness,  we  intend  to  present  some  sugges¬ 
tions  in  our  next  writing  designed  to 
assist  the  merchants  in  the  field. 


BUICK  WINS  POSTER  PRIZE 

Buick  Motor  Company  and  its  artist, 
Frederic  Stanley,  won  first  honors  in  the 
.second  annual  Outdoor  Advertising  Art 
Kxhibit  sponsored  by  the  Advertising 
Council  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce.  The  winner  poster  was  en¬ 
titled :  “Boy,  That’s  Travelin’.”  Awards 
were  made  Oct  1  at  a  luncheon  mark¬ 
ing  the  oitening  of  the  exhibit  at  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  &  Co. 


HOSKING  LEAVES  HOSPITAL 

W  illiam  H.  Hosking,  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Long  Reach  (Cal.)  Press- 
Telegram.  who  has  Iteen  confined  in  a 
hospital  for  seven  weeks  following  an 
operation,  has  rec<ivered  sufficiently  to 
return  to  his  home. 


PAPER  INSTITUTE  DEDICATED 


Dr.  Finley  Deliver*  Addre** _ J.  q, 

Kimberly  Make*  $100,000  Gift 

The  new  institute  of  paper  chemistry 
at  Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wi/ 
was  formally  dedicated  by  Dr.  John  H 
Finley,  associate  editor  of  the  Neva  yor^ 
Times,  at  the  convocation  services  open¬ 
ing  the  college  year. 

Dr.  Finley  dedicated  the  institute  to 
the  “highest  and  most  efficient  use  of 
language  and  to  the  economical  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  product  which  carries  the 
knowledge  of  the  ages  to  all  mankind." 

The  paper  institute  is  designed  to  im¬ 

prove  the  process  of  manufacture  of 

paper. 

The  day  of  the  dedication  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  of  a  gift  of  $100,000  to 
the  institute  from  James  C.  Kimberiv 
of  Neenah,  Wis.,  as  a  memorial  to  his 
father,  the  late  J.  A.  Kimberly,  one  of 

the  founders  of  the  Kimberly-Clark  Cor¬ 

poration  and  a  pioneer  in  the  paper 

industry. 

The  gift  is  to  be  used  to  erect,  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  present  institute  build¬ 
ing,  a  library  and  laboratory  to  house  the 
institute’s  book  collection  and  to  provide 
extra  space  already  required. 


GARDEN  CONTEST  ENDS 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  announced 
the  results  of  its  semi-annual  judging 
of  amateur  gardens  by  placing  53  gar¬ 
deners  in  the  Chicago  area  on  the  honor 
roll  of  outstanding  flower  gardens. 
Most  of  these  gardens  are  in  the  small 
rear  yards  of  city  homes,  according  to 
Paul  Potter,  farm  and  garden  editor, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  contest. 


GETTYSBURG  PRESS  SUSPENDS 

The  Gettysburg  (Pa.)  Press  which 
entered  the  daily  field  Sept.  4,  has  sus¬ 
pended  publication.  It  appeared  infre¬ 
quently  after  the  first  few  issues.  Paul 
Mortimer  was  publisher.  The  Gettysburg 
Times.  Herbert  L.  Grimm,  manager,  re¬ 
mains  the  only  daily  in  the  city. 


In  addition  to  factory  tests 

samples  from  every  batch  of  Morley 
Mats  are  tested  in  the  Wood  Labora¬ 
tory  at  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

The  tests  include  actual  casting  of 
plates  in  Autoplate  Machines. 

Morley  Mats  are  made  as  we  want 
them  to  he  made. 

Samples  on  Request 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

MORLEY 

MATS 
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SILK  PURSES 


and  So 


w 


Ears... 


Somewhere  we  have  heard  that  a  scientist,  more  iconoclastic 

than  practical,  has  actually  fashioned  a  silk  purse  from  a  sow’s 

ear.  Thus  is  the  prosaic  made  gaudy,  and  to  trivial  ends. 

•  •  •  • 

A  deft  pen  can  make  quite  plausible  the  notion  that  a  family 
which  reads  one  newspaper  must,  because  it  reads  that  news- 
pap  er,  be  markedly  superior  to  the  family  next  door  which  reads 
another  newspaper.  But  can  that  pen  go  on  and  make  equally 
plausible  the  idea  that  if  the  two  families  swap  newspaper  loyal¬ 
ties,  they  likewise  and  immediately  swap  social  and  financial 
rank?  We  wonder. 

•  •  •  • 

Like  all  other  evening  papers  in  Chicago,  the  Chicago  American 
is  read  in  all  neighborhoods  by  all  classes — the  only  markedly 
different  characteristic  of  its  circulation  is  its  much  greater  size 
and  consequent  greater  buying  power. 


CHICAGO  AMERICAN 

a  good  newspaper  now  in  its  ELEVENTH  YEAR 
of  circulation  leadership  in  Chicago’s  evening  field. 


National  Representatives: 

RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 


i 
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SUGHT  GAIN  SHOWN  IN  JOURNALISM 
SCHOOL  ENROLLMENTS  THIS  YEAR 


Replies  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Questionnaire  Also  Show  More 
Emphasis  Being  Placed  on  Background  Material — 
Editorial  and  Non-Editorial  Subjects  Separated 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Statements  from  additional 

schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  received  too  late  for  inclusion 
with  those  in  last  week's  EIditor  & 
pL'BUSHER,  are  presented  herewith.  Like 
those  already  published,  they  indicate  a 
refining  of  courses  and  treatment,  rather 
than  radical  changes.  Increased  em¬ 
phasis  on  background  material,  new 
separation  of  editorial  and  non-editorial 
courses  are  mentioned,  along  with 
slightly  increased  enrollments,  and  a 
number  of  faculty  changes. 

Following  are  the  statements : 
University  of  Missouri — The  School 
of  Journalism  has  begun  its  twenty- 
fourth  year  with  the  ever-increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  newspaper  work  marked  by  a 
larger  enrollment.  On  the  first  day  of 
classes.  Sept.  17,  there  were  34S  regular 
and  special  students  enrolled,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  322  at  the  same  time  last 
year.  There  were  100  additional  students 
enrolled  in  the  two  courses  for  which 
credit  is  given  in  other  divisions  of  the 
University.  Ten  persons  were  taking 
graduate  work. 

Prof.  Roscoe  B.  Pollard,  who  had  charge 
of  copyreading  and  editorial  classes,  was 
unable  to  return  to  school  in  time  for  the 
opening  because  of  illness.  His  place  was 
taken  by  Robert  L.  Hausman,  professor 
of  journalism  at  the  University  of  Mon- 
taiia,  a  _  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  who  is  taking  work  this  year 
toward  his  Ph.D.  degree. 

Miss  Frances  Grinstead,  associate 
professor,  in  charge  of  feature  writing 
courses,  has  been  granted  a  year’s  leave 
of  absence  to  do  special  feature  writing 
work.  Her  place  is  being  taken  by  Miss 
Lola  Anderson,  associate  professor,  who 
was  taken  from  copyreading  classes. 
This  latter  work  is  now  in  charge  of 
John  R.  Whitaker,  instructor. 

Prof.  Eugene  W.  Sharp  has  returned 
to  his  duties  from  a  year’s  leave  of  ab- 
SOTce  during  which  he  worked  on  the 
Kansas  City  Star  and  the  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette.  He  is  in  charge  of 
the  reporting  classes  and  is  city  editor 
of  the  Columbia  Afissourian,  laboratory 
newspaper. 

Frank  L.  Martin,  associate  dean  of 
the  school,  will  be  in  charge  again  this 
year.  He  spent  the  month  of  August  in 
Mexico  City,  helping  organize  the  re¬ 
gional  session  of  the  Press  Congress  of 
the  World.  Thomas  C.  Morelock,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
production  of  the  Missourian,  is  again 
back. 

Other  members  of  the  faculty  who  are 
resuming  their  work  at  the  school  are: 
E.  K.  Johnston,  professor,  in  charge  of 
advertising:  J.  Edward  Gerald,  assist¬ 
ant  professor,  in  charge  of  the  three 
rural  weeklies  of  the  school ;  Charles  W. 
Keller,  assistant  professor,  advertising: 
F.  Kenneth  Bell,  instructor  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  William  H.  Lathrop,  instructor 
in  photo-engraving. 

Robert  \\'.  Jones,  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  (Tniversity  of  Washington, 
who  was  in  charge  of  copy  reading  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  session  at  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Missouri,  has  returned  to  his 
duties  at  Washington. 

The  School  of  Tournalism  is  the  only 
division  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
which  functions  twelve  months  a  year. 
Thirty-six  weeks  are  part  of  the  re«ni- 
lar  session,  eight  weeks  are  given  over 
to  the  summer  session,  while  the  re- 
rnaining  time  constitutes  an  “inter-ses¬ 
sion.” 

Ohio  Statf.  Unht.rsity — The  School 
of  Journalism  was  to  open  Sept.  29  with 
an  expected  enrollment  of  more  than 
27.^.  consisting  of  sophomore,  junior, 
and  senior  students. 

The  school  is  offering  two  curricula, 
one  of  which  stresses  training  for  news¬ 
paper  editorial  departments  while  the 
other  alms  to  prepare  students  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  business  positions. 


Prof.  _joseph  S.  Myers,  director  of  the 
school,  IS  starting  his  seventeenth  year 
as  head  of  the  journalism  courses.  Dr. 
Osman  C.  Hooper  and  Prof.  Lester  C. 
Getzloe  also  are  on  the  faculty,  as  are 
Norval  Neil  Luxon,  who  received  his 
M.A.  degree  from  Ohio  State  this  sum¬ 
mer,  and  Harry  R.  O’Brien,  who  teaches 
agricultural  journalism. 

Harvey  S.  Miller,  Cleveland,  is  the 
new  editor-in-chief  of  the  Ohio  State 
Lantern,  undergraduate  daily  published 
under  the  supervision  of  the  ^hool  of 
Journalism,  and  Miss  Florence  L.  Ed¬ 
wards,  Newark,  Ohio,  is  business 
manager. 

University  of  Illinois — The  School 
of  Journalism  began  the  new  year  Sept. 
23  with  64  juniors  and  60  seniors  regis¬ 
tered  for  the  professional  degree  in 
journalism,  200  pre-journalism  students, 
and  600  general  students. 

Faculty  changes  included  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  R.  R.  Barlow  to  an  associate 
professorship  and  Dr.  F.  S.  Siebert  to 
an  assistant  professorship. 

Baylor  University — Frank  E.  Burk- 
halter,  chairman  of  the  journalism  de¬ 
partment,  is  teaching  a  new  background 
class  in  current  events  to  supplement 
technical  instruction.  He  reports  success 
in  eliminating  from  the  department  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  taking  the  work  purely 
for  credit,  without  serious  interest  in 
journalism. 

MARguETTE  University — The  College 
of  Journalism  shows  a  slight  increase 
in  enrollment  this  year  with  a  consider¬ 
able  gain  in  the  freshman  class  but  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  junior  and  senior 
classes.  Some  juniors  and  seniors  did 
not  return  because  of  lack  of  finances 
due  to  the  depression  or  because  they 
had  taken  newspaper  positions. 

The  total  enrollment  this  year  is  143 
compared  to  137  last  year.  Several 
graduate  students  are  working  for  a 
master’s  degree. 

The  journalism  library  is  being  ex¬ 
panded  and  a  new  reading  room  pro¬ 
vided.  New  type  and  type  cases  for 
instructional  purixises,  as  well  as  a  com¬ 
posing  stone,  have  lieen  added  to  the 
type  laboratory. 

An  additional  part-time  instructor  has 
beep  hired  this  year,  Francis  Mc- 
Elligott  having  bwn  made  graduate 
assi.stant.  The  faculty  otherwise  remains 
unchanged. 

Grinnell  College — This  year  organ¬ 
ized  effort  has  been  made  to  direct  the 
study  of  students  interested  in  journal¬ 
ism  as  to  the  work  they  take  in  other 
departments  of  the  college.  Their 
courses  are  being  shaped  to  include  the 
best  selection  of  contemporary  and  eco¬ 
nomic  history,  international  affairs, 
economic  principles  governing  business 
trends,  etc. 

Seven  professional  courses  are  taught, 
including  one  in  principles  of  advertis¬ 
ing  which  is  new  this  year.  This  .sun- 
plants  a  course  in  advertising  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  merchant,  which  was 
formerly  given  in  the  Department  of 
Business  Administration. 

The  department  is  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  Herschel  M.  Colbert,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Missouri  .School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  who  came  to  Grinnell  a  year  ago 
after  fifteen  years  of  active  newspaper 
work  as  a  reporter  on  Chicago  papers 
and  as  editor  and  part  owner  of  vari¬ 
ous  small  dailies  and  weeklies  in 
^^issouri  and  Texas.  He  is  working 
now  on  the  re-organization  of  the 
student  publications  at  Grinnell  to  give 
a  greater  variety  of  practical  work  to 
the  students  in  the  department  and  to 
permit  of  expansion  needed  to  give  a 
maior  as  well  as  a  minor  in  the  course. 

University  of  Georgia — Enrollment 
in  the  Henry  \V.  Grady  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  is  213,  which  is  slightly  in  excess 
of  that  for  last  year.  About  half  are 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 


Arts  in  Journalism,  while  the  others  are 
taking  courses  in  journalism  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  work  for  other  degrees. 

John  E.  Drewry,  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism,  is  being  assisted  again  this  year  by 
lidward  C.  Crouse,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Cornell  University — The  courses  in 
journalism  are  given  as  a  part  of  the 
work  in  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
where  they  were  devised  to  give  to  those 
students  who  intend  to  enter  the  exten¬ 
sion  service  of  that  college,  or  of  the 
College  of  Home  Economics,  a  basic 
training  in  news  writing. 

In  response  to  student  requests  they 
now  include  a  general  course  in  jour¬ 
nalistic  principles  and  practices,  two 
courses  in  news  correspondence,  one  in 
special  feature  writing,  one  on  the  coun¬ 
try  weekly,  and  one  on  publicity  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  All  the  courses  are  in  direct 
charge  of  Bristow  Adams,  with  George 
S.  Butts,  and  Howard  R.  Waugh  as 
instructors. 

Texas  Christian  University — Jour¬ 
nalism  work  has  started  its  fifth  year  in 
new  quarters,  where  a  news  and  copy 
reading  laboratory,  an  office,  a  classroom 
and  storeroom  are  in  use.  The  depart¬ 
ment  is  offering  this  year  for  the  first 
time  two  night  classes.  One  is  a  credit 
course  in  news  writing  and  editing;  the 
other  is  a  non-credit  course  in  feature 
writing.  Fifty-two  students  are  enrolled 
in  the  department.  Prof.  J.  Willard 
Ridings  is  head  of  the  department  and 
Joseph  B.  Cowan  is  assistant. 

University  of  Florida — Prof.  E.  J. 
Emig,  head  of  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  is  at  Stanford  University,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  this  year  engaging  in  graduate 
study  and  teaching.  His  place  is  taken 
by  Prof.  Buford  O.  Krown  of  the  latter 
institution  on  an  exchange  professorship. 
During  Prof.  Emig’s  absence,  Walter  J. 
Matherly,  dean  of  the  College  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Journalism,  is  acting  as  head 
of  the  Department  of  Journalism. 

Under  a  new  plan  this  year,  the  cur¬ 
riculum  for  the  junior  and  senior  years 
is  divided.  Part  I,  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  writing  work,  emphasizes 
English  literature,  economics,  political 
science,  history  and  foreign  languages, 
in  addition  to  professional  courses  in 
journalism.  Part  II,  designed  to  pre¬ 
pare  students  for  the  business  side  of 
journalism,  emphasizes  finance,  account¬ 
ing,  advertising,  and  other  business 
phases,  in  addition  to  journalism  courses. 

Temple  University — The  principal 
changes  in  the  journalism  program  are, 
first,  the  addition  of  a  reading  room  for 
students  of  the  News  Writing  and  Edi¬ 
torial  Writing  classes ;  Second,  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Temple  News,  which  is 
used  for  practice  work  by  students.  The 
News  will  be  published  three  times  a 
week  this  year  and  wmII  have  enlarged 
facilities  for  reporters  and  copy-desk 
workers. 

Based  on  the  number  of  inquiries,  it 
now  seems  that  the  journali.sm  enroll¬ 
ment  will  be  larger  than  that  of  last 
year  when  one  hundred  thirty  students 
enrolled  as  majors  in  journalism  accord¬ 
ing  to  H.  h'.  Birdsong,  head  of  the  De- 
pa  rtmentofjournalisnr _ 


Only  8  Cities 

New  York,  Chicago,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Boston,  Balti¬ 
more,  Detroit,  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis  have  a  daily 
newspaper  with  as  large  a 
circulation  as  the 


DES  MOINES 
REGISTER  AND 
TRIBUNE 

Over  247,000  Daily 


Syracuse  University — The  Depart- 
ment  of  Journalism  has  opened  its  eler- 
enth  year  with  an  increased  enrollment 
which  brings  the  number  of  students 
over  the  100  mark.  A  num^r  of 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  curric¬ 
ulum  as  a  result  of  cooperative  studies 
made  by  committees  in  cooperation  with 
state  press  associations.  Most  important 
is  the  cutting  out  of  any  professional 
journalistic  training  in  the  freshman 
year,  according  to  Prof.  J.  O.  Simmons, 
head  of  the  dep^ment. 

Editorial  writing  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued  as  a  separate  course  and  included 
with  feature  writing  and  current  reading. 
Newspaper  practice  in  the  senior  year  is 
given  three  hours  credit  for  one  semester 
instead  of  two  hours  credit  for  two 
semesters.  History  of  journalism  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  two  semesters  for  two  hours  a 
week. 

Provision  is  also  made  this  year  tor  a 
journalism  minor  in  the  College  of  Lib¬ 
eral  Arts,  permitting  students  to  receive 
credit  for  journalism  subjects  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  arts  degree. 

Marshall  College,  Huntington, 
W.Va. — The  Department  of  Journalism 
has  an  enrollment  of  98  students  this 
year,  a  decrease  of  nine  from  the  same 
time  last  year.  The  plant  of  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  Publishing  Company,  which  pulv 
lishes  two  daily  newspapers  and  one 
Sunday  newspaper,  is  used  to  augment 
our  laboratory  facilities. 

James  B.  Clendenin.  edjtor-in-chief  of 
the  Huntington  Herald-Dispatch,  teaches 
copy  reading,  lecturing  three  hours  a 
week  and  personally  conducting  labora¬ 
tory  work  in  his  own  office.  H.  R. 
Princkard,  editor  of  the  Sunday  Herald- 
Advertiser,  teaches  editorial  writing  and 
book  reviewing.  Articles  written  in 
these  courses  appear  in  the  Sunday 
paper. 


BRAWLEY  NEWS  APPOINTS 

The  Brawley  (Cal.)  News  has  ap¬ 
pointed  M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co.,  Inc, 
as  its  national  advertising  representa¬ 
tives,  effective  Oct.  1.  _ 
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Five  Industries  in 
Beaumont  Trade  Territory 

Be  it  February  or  July,  contented 
workers  receive  tbeir  weekly  wt|ei. 
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j  A  7  Out  Of  8  Coverage 
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The  Dispatch  Maintains  Its  National 
Leadership  In  Paid  Advertising  Volume 

Again  during  August  1931,  as  is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Statistical 
Department  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  just  issued,  The  Columbus 
Dispatch  stood  TENTH  among  all  American  newspapers  in  paid  adver¬ 
tising  published. 

In  the  evening  or  evening  and  Sunday  morning  field  combined,  there 
were  only  three  other  newspapers  which  exceeded  The  Dispatch.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Columbus  is  the  twenty-eighth  city  in  population, 
this  record  speaks  volumes  for  The  Dispatch. 


Note  the  standing  of  the  first  ten 

newspapers: 

NEWSPAPER 

UNES 

NEWSPAPER 

UNES 

Washington  Star 

1,673,859 

Los  Angeles  Examiner 

.  .  1,268,120 

New  York  Times 

1,563,460 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

.  .  1,264,422 

Detroit  News 

1,459,668 

St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 

.  .  1,216,880 

Los  Angeles  Times 

1,444,184 

New  Orleans  .  . 

.  .  1,179,935 

Chicago  Tribune 

. 

.  1,418,934 

Columbus  Dispatch 

.  .  1,134,543 

Columbus  is  the  28th  CITY  in  population;  The  Dispatch  is  the  TENTH  newspaper  in  advertising  volume 


The  Dispatch  has  had  an  enviable  record  for  more  than  a  score  of 
years  —  its  leadership  in  paid  advertising  always  following  its  leadership 
in  paid  circulation.  At  the  new,  popular  price  of  one  cent,  a  gain  of 
12,730  was  made  from  August  10th  to  September  12th.  Watch  The 
Big  Dispatch  circulation  grow- --the  total  paid  as  of  September  12th, 
1931,  was  138,113. 

€oluntbti!$ 

(Greatest  Home  Daily 


First  in  ISetrs 


First  in  Circulation 


First  in  Advertising 
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LINOTYPE  EXCE 


—The  Type  Designer  Triumphs  aslla 


3 


IMAGINE  a  surface  of  matted  crisscross  soda-fountain 
straws  and  picture  the  result  of  printing  on  such  a 
surface  with  metal  types  however  large.  This  is  what 
happens,  as  the  microscope  sees  it,  on  every  bit  of  mod¬ 
ern  newsprint  when  it  goes  through  the  press. 

Ground  wood  is  just  such  a  mass  of  slivery  fibers. 
Put  a  bit  of  printed  news  under  a  moderate  microscope 
and  the  result  looks  very  much  like  Figure  1.  Some¬ 
times  it’s  almost  impossible  to  discern  the  whiskery 
shapes  as  letter  forms  at  all. 

So  type  designing  for  news  requirements  has  become 
a  highly  specialized  art.  The  elements  of  beauty  which 
can  be  studiously  embodied  in  book  and  commercial 
printing  types  have  been  forced  to  submit  to  the  ever 
increasing  necessities  of  newspaper  stereotyping  and 
printing  on  high-speed  presses  with  rubber  rollers. 

From  the  days  of  the  first  broadside  news  sheets  in 
Caslon  (not  so  many  generations  ago)  through  the  first 
years  of  Linotype  composition,  the  conventional  types 
amply  served  the  purpose  of  slow  and  simpler  printing 
methods.  With  the  development  of  higher  and  higher 


Excelsior  is  Available  in  Two  Sizes 

(Other  sizes  in  process  of  manufacture) 


THIS  IS  7  POINT  No.  \ 

In  Excelsior  design  have  gone  many 
months  of  study  and  experimental 
cutting.  Letters  have  been  studied  not 
only  individually  for  shape,  relation 
of  weight  of  lines,  distribution  of 
white  space,  size  and  shape  of  coun¬ 
ters,  serifs — the  customary  factors  in 
letter  design — but  also  in  relation  to 
and  assembly  with  other  letters. 

Frequently  changes  are  necessary 
when  letter  design  is  studied  in  this 
respect  that  would  not  be  apparent  if 
considered  only  as  individual  letters. 
For  nothing  is  truer  than  the  fact  that 
the  manner  in  which  letters  compose 
into  words  as  well  as  inherent  clarity 
of  letter  design  brings  the  reading 
ease  so  necessary  in  a  news  face.  Since 
we  read  words  at  a  glance,  without 
attempting  to  recognize  individual 
letters  or  connect  letter  by  letter 
visually,  this  may  clearly  and  readily 
be  understood. 

Excelsior  has  an  evenness  of  color 
without  a  uniform  weight  or  mono¬ 
tone  design  that  enables  it  to  print 
exceptionally  well  on  newsprint,  even 
under  the  usual  high  speed  news¬ 
paper  printing  conditions.  The  letters 
do  not  break  down  under  mat-making 
pressure  or  in  stereotyping,  neither 
do  they  flU  up  and  blur  on  the  press. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  the 
light  and  heavy  strokes  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  letters  of  Excelsior,  but  it  is 
not  to  that  great  degree  that  would 
penalize  the  flne  lines  at  the  expense 
of  the  heavy  lines.  Excelsior  has  no 
“flicker” — it  may  be  read  as  easily 
under  artiflcial  light  as  in  daylight  or 
under  a  strong  sun. 

The  lower-case  letters  are  full  and 
generously  rounded. 


THIS  IS  7  POINT  No.  2 
Excelsior  capitals,  too,  are  large  and 
exceptionally  well  proportioned.  The 
size  of  the  ascending  and  descending 
letters  is  not  only  easily  adequate  to 
differentiate  them  from  the  small  let¬ 
ters,  but  reach  almost  to  the  full  height 
and  depth  of  the  point  body  on  which 
they  are  cast.  So  cleverly  has  this  de¬ 
tail  been  arranged,  however,  that  Ex¬ 
celsior  may  be  set  solid  without  ma¬ 
terial  loss  of  reading  ease.  And  when 
leaded  the  face  does  not  look  weak  or 
“stringy”  as  so  many  news  faces  are 
likely  to. 

In  comparison  with  Ionic  No.  5  and 
Textyp>e,  Excelsior  will  be  discovered 
to  be  an  “in  between”  design.  Its  weight 
of  line  in  lower-case  letters  is  between 
Textype  and  Ionic,  while  in  the  capi¬ 
tals  it  is  a  trifle  lighter  than  either  of 
the  other  two  faces. 

Two  sizes  of  Excelsior  are  now  ready, 
7  Point  Excelsior  No.  1  and  7  Point  Ex¬ 
celsior  No.  2.  The  latter  is  a  somewhat 
smaller  face  but  on  the  same  body  and 
alignment.  The  alphabet  length  of  7 
Point  Excelsior  No.  2  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  7  Point  Ionic,  and  is  slightly 
greater  than  7  Point  Textype. 

The  alphabet  length  of  7  Point  Ex¬ 
celsior  No.  1  is  a  trifle  longer  than 
Ionic  or  Textype — but  the  difference 
is  almost  negligible  and  will  not  ma¬ 
terially  affect  word  count  in  the  news¬ 
paper  column. 

The  advent  of  the  modern  high 
speed  press  and  rubber  rollers  has 
brought  about  a  new  printing  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  newspaper  pressroom. 
Linotype  Excelsior  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  meet  this  new  condition. 

Excelsior  letters  are  large,  clear  and 
open.  They  do  not  smudge  in  printing. 


ind  bl: 
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speeds  began  a  contest  between  type  designer  and  it 
chinery  builder  which  is  paralleled  only  by  the  famii 
rivalry  of  gun-builder  and  armor-plate  maker. 

When  the  Linotype  organization  introduced  Ion 
maximum  legibility  and  printability  were  achieved fo 
the  printing  conditions  of  yesteryear.  Again  a  furtlj 
burst  of  press  speed,  with  more  extensive  use  of  rubb^iirity 
rollers,  and  new  problems  arose  that  carried  the  contH 
once  more  to  the  drawing-boards  in  the  matrix  factoq 
The  result— "Excelsior.”  It  naturally  named  itself  a 
supreme  achievement  that  evens  the  odds,  for  the  tini 
being,  with  the  stereotypers  and  press  builders. 

Properly  to  understand  this  problem  of  letter  desig 
for  these  exacting  requirements  we  must  look  at  cac 
letter  form  in  its  final  appearance  on  a  news  page.  .Vli 
croscopic  study  is  not  very  helpful.  The  problem  be| 
comes  so  fuzzy,  as  in  Figure  1,  that  we  only  realize  th 
extreme  difficulties  to  be  met. 

Obviously,  however,  the  blurred  and  fibrous  inugi 
of  our  letter  forms  indicate  the  first  approaches  to  re 
designing.  Figure  2  shows  four  letters  of  a  familii 
news  face,  Roman  No.  2,  which  is  closely  related  to  thi 
old  favorite  Century  Expanded  (Figure  6) .  The  laticil 
in  its  days  of  first  adoption,  was  regarded  as  the  mosT 
legible  type  for  news  work.  Nobody  of  discerning  tast 


ever  called  it  beautiful.  But  it  served  through  man]| 
years  to  produce  thousands  of  papers,  year  after  year. 

If  we  superimpose  the  same  letters  in  the  Exedsioj 
design  over  the  characters  of  Roman  No.  2  (Ficuu  5 
we  have  a  clear  illustration  of  the  cleaning-up  procn^ 
that  produces  clearer  type  impressions  today.  The  dt 
signer  has  had  to  study  the  background  of  paper  in  cadi 
letter,  rather  than  the  printed  image,  which  may 
noticed  by  the  illustration.  Figure  4. 

Counting  on  a  fringe  of  whiskers  on  every  stroke, 
curve  and  serif  to  add  weight  or  color,  the  designer^ 
ruthlessly  chopped  away  weight.  Excelsior’s  anatomy 
much  thinner  but  nowhere  wiry. 

Attenuated  finishing  strokes,  as  in  "a”  and'V  »«■' 
found  to  be  ink-traps. 

Thinly  drawn,  almost  touching  serifs,  as  in 
sometimes  break  in  stereotyping.  Often  their  newspno 
crop  of  whiskers  joins  them  together.  More  ink-traps 
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Lower  case  "g,”  the  most  complex  of  the 
lijihabet,  could  not  be  reduced  to  a  more  ele¬ 
mental  form  (as  has  been  attempted  In  certain 
modernistic  types)  without  losing  the  famll- 
ority  of  form  which  Is  essentially  a  reading 
bbit  in  the  public  eye.  So  in  the  Excelsior  it  is 
riven  maximum  openness.  The  ball  serif  gave 


Figure  1.  Enlargement  of  a  typical  newspaper  face  of  yesterday  as  it  appears  under  the 
microscope,  printed  on  newsprint 


Figure  2.  A  "clean”  enlargement  of  the  original  type  characters  of  Figure  1,  photo-engraved 

from  the  type  patterns 


Meantime  word  count  remains  as  a  de- 
Bgner’s  strict  limitation.  It  would  have  been 
osy  to  open  up  a  thinner,  sturdier  face  to 
meet  the  soft  rubber  rollers,  soupy  ink,  and 
&zzy  newsprint  of  present-day  printing.  Ex- 
ctliior  doesn’t  exact  that  penalty  with  its  legi¬ 
bility.  Its  alphabet  length  is  almost  identical 
vith  Ionic.  And  Ionic  has  compressed  many 
thousands  of  dollars  into  higher  content  of 
news  and  classified  matter.  This  Is  the  ultimate 
tetof  Excelsior  design,  final  proof  of  the  skill 
in  shaving  off  superfluous  thousandths  of  an 
inch  in  all  the  intricacies  of  caps  and  lower 
case  to  do  away  with  blurs  and  smudges. 

In  every  art  simplification  has  been  the  su¬ 
preme  test  of  the  designer.  It  is  significant  that 
this  modern  contest  between  the  painstaking 
punch-cutter  and  the  colossal  printing  machine 
has  been  solved  in  terms  of  refined  simplicity, 
iome  day,  when  Lucian  Bernhard  has  carried 
out  his  threat  of  a  new  "short-hand”  type  that 
*ill  change  the  public’s  reading  habit  from 


Figure  }.  The  newest  approach  to  clean  news  body  printing.  Excelsior,  superimposed  over 
Figure  2,  to  show  how  the  Ink-traps  have  been  eliminated 


Figure  4.  The  characters  of  Excelsior,  shown  in  Figure  3,  photo-engraved  from  the  type 
patterns,  revealing  the  clear,  free  design  of  the  background  of  each  letter 


Figure  5.  The  same  characters  of  Caslon  Old  Face,  similarly  reproduced.  This  was  one  of 
the  earliest  types  used  for  the  forbears  of  modern  newspapers 
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^ANCISCO  •  CHICAGO 
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'*>5  0/'  the  World 


Figure  6.  Century  Expanded,  for  decades  a  popular  news  face,  contains,  nevertheless,  the 
treacherous  background  pockets  to  trap  inky  fibers 
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THE  GREEKS  HAD  A  WORD 

APPY  Days  will  come  again,”  promises  the 
I  I  genial  Fllmer  Davis  in  the  current  Harpers, 
chucking  us  under  the  chin  to  get  our  eyes 
off  the  new  lows  that  Wall  Street  is  mournfully 
digging  day  by  day.  Disliking  booms,  Mr.  Davis 
sees  little  chance  tliat  we  will  work  around  the  next 
one  with  its  consequent  panic,  which,  he  surmises, 
may  be  the  last  in  our  civilization.  His  ideas  on 
how  the  next  boom  will  get  under  way  should  make 
cheerful  reading  for  all  concerned  with  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  goods  that  can  he  advertised,  for 
he  sees  the  next  upswing  as  an  extravagance  of 
pleasure,  of  buying  commodities  and  luxuries  rather 
than  “securities.” 

People  who  gave  up  a  mink  coat  or  a  trip  to 
Europe  in  1928  to  sink  a  little  more  in  Radio  or 
City  Rank  at  500  will  buy  the  mink  coat,  the  16-cylin- 
der  car  and  a  world  cruise  next  time.  The  big 
idea  will  be  to  get  what  you  can  today  and  let 
tomorrow  take  care  of  itself.  Not  soon  again  will 
the  nation’s  spare  cash,  with  some  that  couldn’t  be 
spared,  be  poured  into  stocks  priced  at  200  times 
earnings  in  the  hope  of  a  clean-up  that  will  end  life’s 
worries.  The  big  lesson  of  the  last  boom  was  that 
the  people  who  bought  good  times  have  their  happy 
memories ;  those  who  bought  stocks  to  participate  in 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  country  have  a  bad  ache 
in  the  pocketbook. 

A  boom  of  buying  luxuries  will  probably  last 
longer  than  one  in  which  the  public  is  bucking  a  crap 
game  without  handling  the  dice.  It  will  probably 
bring  a  larger  measure  of  happiness  to  people  who 
got  out  of  the  1929  revelry  only  the  past  two  years 
of  unemployment  and  worry.  It  will  mean  humming 
factories,  hustling  sales  staffs,  new  linage  records, 
crowded  shopping  ’  districts,  and  probably  will  wind 
up  in  a  grand  finale  of  unpaid  installments.  Basic¬ 
ally,  it  is  no  more  sound  than  the  speculative  security 
boom  and  panic  idea. 

It  means  a  continued  chase  after  things  and  the 
continued  neglect  of  the  intellectual  imponderables. 
It  means  continued  living  off  principal  rather  than 
income — a  regimen  that  can  give  even  rugged  capi¬ 
talistic  America  some  fancy  organic  diseases.  It 
continues  to  make  poverty  the  great  crime  and  to 
penalize  the  temperance  that  has  made  for  human 
success  down  the  ages.  With  its  blind  acceptance 
of  the  boom-panic  cycle  as  an  immutable  law  like 
the  rising  of  the  sun.  it  belies  the  claim  of  this 
generation  to  scientific  intelligence. 

If  a  race  that  has  split  the  atom  and  transmuted 
energy  into  matter  and  back  again  can  find  no  way 
out  of  the  pathless  morass  of  a  business  panic  except 
back  over  the  fx>om  merry-go-round,  then  probably 
Mr.  Davis  is  right  in  his  predictions,  and  old  Epicu¬ 
rus  was  right  2,300  years  ago.  His  counsel,  which 
other  philosophers  held  one  of  despair,  was  “Eat, 
drink  and  be  merry  today,  for  tomorrow  ye  die.” 

Just  at  a  time  Ti’/icii  the  world  looks  to  states¬ 
manship  to  right  pressing  7vrongs,  statesmanship 
turns  to  censorhip  and  comfortahle  silence. 

SCOOPED 

SILENCE  is  golden.  Five  or  ten  thousand  brave 
ironmen  from  a  magazine  for  a  straight  news 
announcement,  long  denied  to  the  press  which 
created  “Siletit  Cal.”  The  excellent  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  gets  a  famous  beat  and  also  free  publicity 
on  the  first  page  of  every  newsi)ai)er. 

There  appears  to  be  something  wrong  with  this 
picture,  but  we  are  unable  to  state  just  what  it  is. 
Maybe  we  liave  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  the  right 
of  newspapers  to  have  the  news.  Our  notion  that 
news  which  concerns  the  fate  of  the  nation  should 
not  be  handled  over  the  counter,  but  rather  over 
leased  telegraph  lines,  may  be  out-of-date.  That  any 
public  man  should  be  reciprocal  or  grateful  to  the 
press  for  favors  received,  bringing  him  up  from  rela¬ 
tive  obscurity  to  Gargantuan  pn  (portions  impossible 
to  exaggerate,  is  by  far  tex)  simple-minded  an  idea 
to  have  any  place  in  the  modern  sophisticated  world. 

An  advertising  solicitor  after  listening  to  the 
insulting  complaint  of  a  merchant  that  his  news¬ 
paper  published  “cheap  netes  my  vtife  would  not 
read"  pointed  to  a  rack  of  gaudy  dresses  in  a 
basement  sale  and  asked  if  the  lady  would  tt'eor 
one  of  those  gowns. 


If  thou  seest  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  and 
violent  perverting  of  judgment  and  justice  in  a 
province,  marvel  not  at  the  matter:  for  He  that 
is  higher  than  the  highe>t  regardeth;  and  there 
he  higher  than  they.-  EccIesiastes,  V;  8. 

NEW  YORK  EVENING  JOURNAL 

IN  35  years  William  Randolph  Hearst  and  the 
vast  organization  he  reared  in  journalism  has 
brought  New  York  Journal  from  obscurity  to 
immense  proportions,  huge  readership,  vital  force  in 
the  metropolis  and  among  the  best  of  all  profit¬ 
making  newspaper  enterprises.  The  appeal  of  the 
Journal  has  been  to  the  rank  and  file  of  humanity. 
Its  enterprise  has  known  no  bounds.  It  is  today 
what  Mr.  Hearst  envisioned  when  he  came  to 
New  York  from  San  Francisco  and  started  his 
organization. 

An  interesting  question  has  arisen  over  the  state¬ 
ment  made  recently  that  the  Journal  had  “the  longest 
span  of  life  under  a  single  ownership  of  all  the 
newspapers  of  New  York.”  The  first  issue  of  New 
York  Journal,  as  an  evening  newspaper,  owned  by 
Mr.  Hearst,  was  dated  Sept.  28.  1896.  On  .Aug.  19, 
1896,  the  previous  month,  .Adolph  S.  Ochs’  name 
appeared  for  the  first  time  at  the  masthead  of  .Xetv 
York  Times.  On  this  showing  Mr.  Ochs’  continued 
ownership  of  a  New  York  newspaper  exceeds  that  of 
Mr.  Hearst  by  39  days.  However,  Mr.  Hearst  had 
owned  the  New  York  Journal,  as  a  morning  news¬ 
paper,  for  eleven  months  prior  to  Sept.  28.  when  he 
changed  it  over  to  serve  the  evening  field.  Thus 
Mr.  Hearst’s  span  of  ownership  of  a  New  York  daily 
is  the  longest  of  any  publisher  in  this  city,  though 
that  of  Mr.  Ochs  is  the  longest  for  any  newspaper 
that  has  had  continuous  publication  in  the  jiiorning 
or  evening  fields. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  35th  birthday  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal,  Editor  &  Publish™  joins  the  chorus 
of  congratulations  to  Mr.  Hearst.  an  American  pub¬ 
lisher  who  has  consistently  maintaineil  the  public 
policies  he  formed  in  his  fiery  youth,  his  newspapers 
never  failing  to  comprehend  what  the  battle  of  life 
means  to  the  majority  of  the  human  family  and 
valiantly  to  champion  the  cause  of  equal  right  and 
equal  opportunity  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

l.ct  nc7i'spapcrs  be  the  last,  if  at  all.  to  yield 
to  the  crazed  demand  of  over-capitalized  indus¬ 
try  that  l\  S.  jctandards  of  efficiency,  scrs'icc. 
comfort,  decency,  .security  and  progress  be  low¬ 
ered. 

THE  “LEGAL”  RACKET 

IN  several  cities,  among  them  New  York,  the  age 
of  the  racket  has  brought  the  itlea  to  politicians 
that  public  money  appropriated  for  information 
of  the  public  through  newspaper  advertising  of  public 
business  might  be  diverted  to  less  remote  channels. 
There  are  papers  which  live  solely  by  and  for  the 
patronage  obtained  from  courts  and  public  offices 
concerned  with  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  services. 

They  have  so  far  printed  little  or  no  commercial 
advertising;  their  news  content  is  unchange<l  from 
day  to  day  and  the  public  advertising  is  run  as  long 
as  the  law  requires.  Their  circulation  is  never  expen¬ 
sively  large  and  as  they  ask  no  second-class  mailing 
privileges,  they  are  immune  from  the  Federal  require¬ 
ment  for  semi-annual  circulation  statements.  If  a 
public  official  demands  an  affidavit  of  circulation,  he 
usually  gets  it  in  the  amount  expected.  They  mas¬ 
querade  as  newspapers  and  closely  approximate  in 
form  and  appearance  specialized  journals  of  the  law 
and  building  trades  which  the  courts  have  held  to  be 
newspapers  in  the  meaning  of  the  statute  and  entitled 
to  the  public  advertisements. 

It  is  a  racket  that  may  be  hard  to  uproot,  allied 
as  it  is  to  the  sources  of  public  printing.  In  smaller 
cities  and  towns  it  can  have  serious  results  for  genu¬ 
ine  newspapers  which  rely  upon  public  advertising 


for  a  considerable  part  of  their  revenue.  And  it  is 
undoubtedly  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law 
which  commands  that  public  business  be  advertised 
that  justice  may  be  fairly  done  and  public  affairs 
transacted  without  waste  in  the  view  of  the  electorate. 

VV'e  doubt  that  any  statutory  definition  of  a  news¬ 
paper  can  be  drafted  that  will  be  proof  against 
evasion  by  shrewd  politicians  with  friends  on  the 
bench.  The  problem  is  one  of  honest  investigation 
of  each  newspaper  claiming  a  share  of  the  public 
advertising  fund,  and  the  usual  answer  of  the  public 
officials  charged  with  such  investigations  is  that  they 
have  neither  personnel  nor  funds  for  the  job.  The 
basic  requirement  should  be  proven  general  circula¬ 
tion.  An  affidavit  is  only  as  good  as  its  maker  and 
sworn  statements  of  circulation  should  be  supported 
by  proofs  that  reputable  newspapers  can  easily  furnish 
from  routine  office  records.  More  than  900  daily 
newspapers  now  supply  such  proofs  regularly  as 
members  of  the  A.B.C.,  and  the  majority  of  estab¬ 
lished,  bona  fide  daily  and  weekly  publishers  could 
and  would  do  likewise  under  a  law  that  was  sincerely 
enacted  and  enforced. 

In  cotisidering  Winter  relief  measures,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  nezvspapers  that  propose  to  help 
feed  the  hungry  in  cities,  rvill  not  encourage  out¬ 
door  bread-lines.  There  must  be  halls  or  arm¬ 
ories  ti’here  ill-clad  persons  zvill  not  suffer  from 
c.vposnre  and  humiliation  of  staring  pedestrians. 

REMOVING  HARLAN  LID 

CONDITIONS  more  cruel  and  unjust  than  the 
feudalism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  because  even 
the  right  to  work  the  land  or  eat  the  baron’s 
bread  is  denied,  are  reported  by  trustworthy  news¬ 
papers  to  exist  in  the  soft-coal  regions  of  Kentucky. 
This  is  the  sort  of  brutal  capitalism,  backed  by 
audacious  misgovernment,  that  makes  Communism 
or  Fascism  seem  a  real  challenge  to  the  U.  S.  form 
of  government,  infinitely  the  best  system  man  has 
devised  if  and  when  it  operates. 

When  honest  reporters  are  shot  by  imported  thugs 
of  coal  companies,  dressed  up  in  the  official  uniform 
of  local  government  and  drawing  their  blood  money 
from  corporation  mine  owners,  and  when  a  special 
writer  of  Nezv  York  Times  staff  finds  it  necessary 
to  leave  the  district  and  go  to  Chicago  to  prepare 
his  almost  unbelievable  account  of  Harlan  County 
terror,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  events  are  occur¬ 
ring  there  which  will  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  the 
American  people. 

Never  have  we  read  a  more  ghastly  story  of  indus¬ 
trial  barbarism  than  that  now  unfolding  in  the 
news  columns  of  Netv  York  Times,  Knoxville 
Neti's-.’ientinel,  and  less  coherently  in  scattered  news 
dispatches,  depicting  the  savage  revolt  of  many  thou- 
.sands  of  workmen  against  conditions  which  arc  gro¬ 
tesquely  out  of  place  in  .America.  The  inhuman 
conditions  include  such  relics  of  out-lived  industrial¬ 
ism  as  scrip  instead  of  I’ncle  Sam’s  greenbacks. 
Cf)mpany  houses,  company  stores,  violent  strikes, 
violent  lix;kouts.  delirious  picket  parades,  ruthless 
eviction  of  poor  families  from  tlieir  shabby  homes, 
mean  little  gouges  of  workmen's  jiay,  hired  gunmen 
wearing  deputy  sheriff  badges,  bloodshed  and  glower¬ 
ing  threats,  wholesale  arrests  and  unjust  railroading 
of  strikers  to  prison,  wild  talk  alxiut  Russia's  Com¬ 
munism  and  staring  anarchy,  rich  corporate  owner¬ 
ship  standing  alcxif,  aixl  all  the  rest  of  the  villainy 
which  is  provoked  by  degraderl,  hard-boiled  business 
with  no  motive  higher  than  profit  and  no  system 
lx;tter  than  heartless  exploitation. 

Something  must  he  said  of  the  red-bbKxled  .Amer¬ 
icanism  of  editors  and  rejxjrters  who  have  the 
courage  and  wisdom  to  make  such  vicious  abuses 
realistic  to  the  reading  mass.  Chief  Justice  Hughes 
this  week  declared  publicly  that  our  democratic  sys¬ 
tem  is  challenged  just  at  a  time  when  it  should  be 
at  its  peak  of  success.  Its  true  defenders  do  not 
wave  the  flag  to  cover  faults  which  deeply  distress 
the  people ;  they  publish  the  naked  truth  about  such 
cancers  as  Harlan  County,  Ky.,  that  popular  govern¬ 
ment  may  apply  the  surgeon's  knife. 

Acid  test  of  radio  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Press:  Can  a  safe  and  intelligent  public  opinion 
be  formed  from  radio  listening  f  No,  that  ts 
impossible !  Well,  then,  shall  radio  usurp  news¬ 
paper  functions  and  tveaken  the  structure  upon 
n'hich  free  goz-emment  depends* 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


JOHN  F.  ROLFE,  publisher  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  accompan¬ 
ied  by  Harry  E.  Hasty,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Connecticut  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  who  are  Connecticut’s  offi¬ 
cial  commissioners  to  the  World’s  Fair, 
were  in  Chicago  this  week  and  inspected 
the  progress  made  toward  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  exposition  buildings. 

George  Morris,  editor,  Memphis  Com- 
mercial  Appeal- Evening  Appeal,  served 
as  a  judge  in  the  oratorical  contest  of 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  in  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  Sept.  25. 

Harry  H.  Bliss,  publisher,  Janesi'ille 
(Wis.)  Gazette,  is  a  member  of  the 
Janesville  citizens’  committee  formed  to 
bring  relief  to  265  families  who  suffered 
damage  estimated  at  $500,000  in  a  severe 
windstorm.  Sept.  21. 

Fred  W.  Sanborn,  editor,  Norway 
(Me.)  Advertiser,  is  on  a  fishing  trip 
in  the  northern  part  of  Maine.  While 
in  Aroostook,  he  visited  Charles  H.  Fogg, 
editor,  Houlton  (Me.)  Times. 

Herbert  M.  Jackson,  publisher,  Mar¬ 
ianna  (Ark.)  Courier-Index,  has  been 
named  a  member  of  the  committee  to 
confer  with  Lee  County  officials  relative 
to  reductions  in  governmental  operating 
costs. 

.\.  L.  Kates,  publisher,  Claremore 
(Okla.)  Progress,  has  been  appointe<l 
vice-president  of  the  National  Mitorial 
Association  for  Oklahoma  by  L.  M. 
Nichols,  Bristow  (Okla.)  Record, 
president  of  the  N.E.A. 

Frederick  Landis,  editor,  Logansport 
(Ind.)  Pharos-Tribune,  addressed  the 
Lilliputian  Club  in  Indianapolis  last 
week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  C.  Estes,  of  the 
Hobart  (Okla.)  Democrat  Chief,  and 
their  three  children,  have  returned  from 
a  motor  trip  through  Oklahoma,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Kansas.  Mr. 
Estes  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Democrat  Chief,  and  Mrs.  Estes  is  city 
editor. 

Tom  Phillips,  publisher  of  the  Ilolden- 
ville  (Okla.)  Daily  News,  who  suffered 
an  attack  of  appendicitis  recently  during 
the  trial  of  Senator  Tom  .\nglin,  charged 
with  assaulting  the  editor,  was  sufficiently 
improved  in  health  Sept.  23  to  leave  his 
bed.  Phillips  testified  from  a  cot  in  the 
case,  which  resulted  in  .Anglin’s  acquittal. 

.Arthur  C.  John.son.  editor  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  Daily  Record-Stockman,  recently  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Denver 
Livestock  Exchange.  He  will  continue 
as  editor  of  the  Daily  Record- 
Stockman. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

¥  OLTS  W  ILEY,  business  manager  of 
the  Nciv  York  Times  will  be  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Harrisburg  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Oct.  5. 

Raoul  Galipeau  has  joined  the  South- 
bridge  (Mass.)  News,  circulation  staff. 

H.  Thomas  Dee,  formerly  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot,  has  joined  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Led¬ 
ger-Dispatch. 

Miss  Leah  Goldberg,  business  staff, 
lYatcrbury  (Conn.)  American-Republi¬ 
can,  has  been  named  public  relations 
counsel  for  the  Waterbury  chapter  of 
Junior  Hadassah. 

.\le.x  Stewert,  advertising  manager, 
Victoria  (H.C.)  Colonist,  returned  to  his 
desk  after  a  business  trip  to  the  eastern 
United  States. 

Michael  Hanna,  formerly  of  the  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  circulation 
department,  will  enter  the  University  of 
Beirut,  Syria,  this  fall. 

Miss  Geraldine  Von  Gal,  formerly 
^nected  with  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post  _  and  South  Nonvalk  (Conn.) 
Evening  Sentinel,  social  news  depart- 
^ts,  has  joined  the  Bridgeport  Times- 
Slar  classified  staff. 

Henry  D.  Bradley,  general  manager, 
Bridneport  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  is  a 
••*mber  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 


committee  making  plans  for  the  “Bridge¬ 
port  Day”  merchandising  event,  scheduled 
for  Oct.  22. 

E.  F.  Baldwin,  circulation  manager 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  addressed  the  Salt 
Lake  Advertising  Club  this  week  on 
"The  Newspaper’s  Relationship  to 
Business.” 

R.  E.  Lent,  business  manager,  Jersey 
City  (N.J.)  Jersey- Journal  recently  flew 
over  Awosting,  N.  J.  where  his  famih 
were  staying.  Mr.  Lent  is  a  registered 
pilot  having  received  his  training  during 
the  W’orld  W’ar  at  Brooks  and  Kelly 
Fields,  Tex. 

R.  L.  Dewar,  business  manager  of  the 
Eureka  (Cal.)  Humboldt  .Standard,  has 
resigned  and  gone  to  San  l-'rancisco. 
Gene  A.  Smith  has  joined  the  advertising 
department. 

S.  Blake  Hopwood,  .son  of  Ernest  P. 
Hopwood,  circulation  manager,  I’orlland 
Oregonian  accompanied  by  Joseph  E. 
Keyser,  son  of  the  superintendent  of 
parks,  recently  left  for  Europe  where 
they  will  study  (ierman  and  French  in 
their  native  haunts. 

Don  Campbell,  western  representative 
of  the  New  York  1 1 'arid  for  many  years, 
has  joined  the  IJquitable  Life  Insurance 
Society,  with  offices  at  245  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

John  Bennett  has  joined  the  roto¬ 
gravure  sales  staff  of  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Frank  G.  McCRACKEN,  managing 
editor  of  the  Bellefontaine  (O.)  Ex¬ 
aminer,  and  wife  and  son,  Robert,  have 
returned  from  a  week’s  motor  trip  through 
the  East.  They  visited  in  Steubenville 
with  his  son,  John  McCracken,  who  is 
in  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Steubenville  (O.)  Herald-Star,  in 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  with  his  daughter, 
Ruth,  who  entered  Wilson  College,  and 
with  relatives  and  friends  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Arthur  J.  Sinnott,  managing  editor  of 
the  Nezvark  Evening  Nezvs,  talked  last 
week  before  the  Kiwanis  Club  luncheon 
in  East  Orange. 

Edward  Allen  Cleaton,  managing  editor, 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  has 
l)een  appointed  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
IL  S.  military  intelligence  service. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Hutchinson  of 
Buckhannon,  W.  V’a.,  are  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Emma  Jane.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
is  managing  editor  of  the  Republican 
Delta. 

J.  Carter  Latimer,  former  sports  writer 
for  the  .dtlanfa  Georgian  and  at  one  time 
sports  alitor  of  the  Greenville  (S.C.) 
Nezvs,  is  conducting  a  sports  column, 
“Scoopin’  ’Em  Up,”  in  the  Greenville 
(S.C.)  Piedmont. 

Benton  Ferguson  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has 
joinal  the  Birmingham  Post  staff. 

Frank  E.  Gibson,  a  journalism  graduate 
of  Temple  Universitv,  Philadelphia,  is 
now  employal  as  copy  reader  by  the 
Kansas  City  Star. 

Louis  L.  De  Guevara,  reporter.  New 
BrunsK’ick,  (N.J.)  Home  News,  has  been 
making  a  tour  of  large  cities  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Ohio  and  other  states,  sending 
daily  stories  of  the  unemployment  situa¬ 
tion. 

Miss  Julia  Goumy,  secretary  to  E. 
Rol)ert  Stevenson,  alitor-in-chief,  Water¬ 
bury  (Conn.)  American-Republican,  is 
vacationing  in  Havana. 

Marcus  F.  Brewster  has  returnal  as 
editor  of  the  Buford  (Ga.)  Advertiser 
after  an  absence  of  15  years.  During 
that  time  he  bad  l)een  with  the  Bruns- 
Zi’ick  (Ga.)  Nezfs  and  Banner,  and  the 
Hastings  (Fla.)  Herald. 

Andrew  B'arnhard,  night  city  alitor, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  is  spending  a  two- 
weeks  vacation  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  He 
motored  there  with  his  family.  Royce 
Howes,  aviation  editor,  is  taking  Mr. 
Barnhard’s  place  during  his  absence. 

John  F.  Royal,  former  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Boston  Post,  has  l)een  made 
vice-president  of  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company,  in  charge  of  the  company’s 
programs. 

Philip  Lynch,  son  of  Bart  A.  Lynch, 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Elliott  C.  HENSEL,  advertising 
director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Illus¬ 
trated  Daily  News,  began  his  career  in 
the  shoe  manu¬ 
facturing  b  u  s  i- 
ness,  holding 
positions  as  ad¬ 
vertising  and 
sales  manager  of 
two  St.  Paul 
firms.  Then,  in¬ 
terested  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  he 
startal  an  agency 
in  St.  Paul,  go¬ 
ing  later  to  Los 
Angeles  where 
he  established 
the  Ilensel  Sales 
Service  as  a 
merchandising  counsellor.  For  six  years 
he  was  instructor  of  advertiser  at  Metro¬ 
politan  College,  University  of  Southern 
California. 

Mr.  Hensel  has  been  at  one  time  or 
another  in  virtually  every  branch  of  sell¬ 
ing  and  advertising  work.  He  is  ag¬ 
gressively  opposed  to  “me  too”  methods 
of  soliciting  advertising,  but  instead  feels 
that  advertising,  like  any  other  commod¬ 
ity,  should  be  merchandised  intelligently. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Illustrated  Daily 
News,  and  while  acting  as  consulting 
merchandising  counsel  in  Los  Angeles, 
he  was  employed  by  another  Los  .‘\ngeles 
newspaper  to  come  in  and  train  its  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  force.  In  his  present 
position  he  is  constantly  schooling  his 
salesmen  in  better  merchandising  meth¬ 
ods,  training  them  to  be  helpful  in 
advertising  problems  confronting  adver¬ 
tisers. 

His  public  activities  have  includal 
director  of  advertising.  Ninth  Federal 
Re.serve  District  (War  Advertising)  ; 
president.  Town  Criers  Club,  St.  Paul ; 
president,  .Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  Minnesota;  director,  Los  Angeles 
Advertising  Club;  chairman  and  director. 
Better  Business  Bureau  of  Los  Angeles. 

news  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
was  seriously  in  jural  Sept.  27  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  near  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Howard  B.  Taylor,  former  city  editor 
of  the  .Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press, 
has  f>een  appointal  instructor  in  journal¬ 
ism  at  Washburn  college,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Doris  Adair,  food  news  editor  of  the 
.Veto  i'ork  Herald  Tribune  Institute, 
has  resigned  and  is  now  with  the  radio 
broadcasting  department  of  the  Great 
.Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company. 

Frank  Ilealy,  city  editor,  S'ezv  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Times,  is  on  his  vacation. 

Thomas  A.  McDonald,  city  editor.  Fall 
Rk'er  (Mass.)  Herald  Nezvs,  is  on  a 
vacation  in  New  A’ork. 

\\'.  N.  Cox,  sports  editor,  Norfolk 
Virfiinian-Pilot.  is  making  a  tour  of  the 
A’irginia  colleges  gathering  material  for 
the  football  season. 

L.  11.  (iregory,  Portland  Oregonian, 
sports  editor,  has  just  completed  his 
annual  campus  tour  of  the  Pacific  north¬ 
west  Cfdleges  where  he  lokal  f>ver  foot¬ 
ball  i)rospects. 

Gordon  Riley,  assistant  sports  editor, 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  his  vacation  spent  in  New 
^'ork  and  Washington. 

•Art  Jones  has  been  appointed  North- 
we.st  editor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

Haynes  Trebor,  city  etlitor  of  Flush¬ 
ing  (L.I.)  North  Shore  Daily  Journal, 
is  speinling  his  vacation  at  nearby 
l)eacbes. 

Charles  Guild,  Boston  .-Imerican  fea¬ 
ture  editor,  is  on  his  vacation.  Wil¬ 
liam  Thacher,  day  copy  desk,  is  taking 
his  place. 

Eugene  D.  Rich,  who  has  been  with 
the  .9/.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Nezvs-Press  and 
Gazette  for  the  last  four  years,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  school  of  journalism.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  to  complete  his 
reciuirements  for  a  Bachelor  of  Journalism 
degree. 

T.  Alf)ert  Smith,  police  reporter.  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune,  has  re- 
(Cotttinued  on  next  page) 
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TODAY 


editors  realize  an  increas¬ 
ing  responsibility  for  hold¬ 
ing  society  steady  and  for 
heartening  the  spirits  of 
readers.  .  .  .  Numbers  of 
them  find  one  of  the  great 
needs  of  the  hour  is  a  type 


of  inspirational  article  that 
has  an  actual  inspirational 
effect.  .  .  .  Articles  of  this 
sort  are  rare.  .  .  .  But  it 
can  be  demonstrated  from 
hundreds  of  letters  in  which 
readers  have  poured  out 
their  hearts  in  appreciation 
for  comfort  given  that  the 
weekly  articles  by  DR.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  T.  ELLIS  meet  this 
very  human,  very  imme¬ 
diate  need.  .  .  . 


These 


articles,  written 
around  the  weekly  Inter¬ 
national  Sunday  School 
Lesson,  are  at  once  the 
oldest  and  most  up-to- 
date  of  inspirational  fea¬ 
tures.  .  .  .  More  than  a 
hundred  newspapers  use 
them  .  .  .  and  readers  turn 
to  them  because  of 
their  sanity,  their  fresh¬ 
ness,  their  journalistic  quali¬ 
ties,  their  freedom  from 
sectarianism,  their  origi¬ 
nality  and  their  SINCERE 
HELPFULNESS _ 

The  ELLIS  Sunday  School 
Lesson  is  peculiarly  a  fea¬ 
ture  for  TODAY.  ...  To 
test  its  quality  ...  to  test 
its  power  for  heartening 
the  spirits  of  readers  .  .  . 
please  wire  for  terms  and 
samples  .  .  . 

UNITED  FEATURES 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE- 
METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER  FEATURE 
SERVICE— WORLD  FEATURE  SERVICE 

Monte  Bourjaily,  General  Manager 
Maximilian  Elier,  Jr.  Frank  B.  Knapp 

220  East  42nd  St.,  Suite  1110, 
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International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January — 
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Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July — 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
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1,400  newspaper  markets  third  Saturday 
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The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate 
maker  card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week, 
earns  at  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis 
as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per 
page;  $95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in 
advance  United  States  and  Island  Potseo 
tion*  $4  per  year;  Canada  $4.50;  For^ 
eign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Memher  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  *‘A3.C.* 
circulation  as  follows: 
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signed  to  go  to  his  farm  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Janies  Marlow,  former  {ralice  reporter, 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune, 
who  has  worked  on  newspapers  in  the 
East  recently,  has  return^  to  his  old 
post  with  the  Times-Picayune. 

Ralph  R.  Stratton,  of  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  staff,  and  Mrs.  Sutton,  celebrateil 
their  20th  wedding  anniversary  at  their 
home  in  Cambridge,  Sept.  28.  Mr.  Strat¬ 
ton  is  a  candidate  for  mayor  of  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Miss  Mollie  Cullen,  feature  writer, 
IVaterhtiry  (Conn.)  Sunday  Republican, 
and  her  father,  Joseph  Cullen,  formerly 
of  the  Republican  editorial  staff,  are  va¬ 
cationing  in  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

Samuel  Meyers,  reporter,  U’atcrbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  has  suffered  a  nerv¬ 
ous  breakdown  and  is  re.sting  at  his 
home  in  W  aterbury. 

Sam  Fox,  formerly  staff  photographer 
for  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch, 
has  returned  to  that  pajier  after  an 
absence  of  several  months  spent  in 
1  letroit. 

William  U.  Clew,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  county  court  man,  recently 
joined  the  (governor’s  h'oot  Guards. 

P.  B.  Mellon,  Ottatva  (Ont.)  Citicen, 
reporter  for  the  past  25  years  recently 
resigned  to  take  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  V’eterans  Association. 
His  ass<Kiatcs  presented  him  with  a 
cigarette  case  and  desk  set. 

Harry  Benge  Crozier,  legislature  cor¬ 
respondent,  l)allas  (Tex.)  Morning 
Neu'S,  has  resigned  to  join  a  New  York 
business  concern. 

George  Coffelt,  Oklahoma  City  Times 
desk  man,  and  Mrs.  Coffelt  are  parents 
of  a  son,  born  last  week. 

Clarence  Murray,  formerly  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  has  joined 
the  Southbridge  (Mass.)  Netvs  editorial 
-Staff. 

William  I^iser,  .San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  sports  writer,  has  been  making 
a  tour  of  the  Oregon  and  Washington 
colleges  belonging  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
conference. 

Corb  Sarchet.  Ponca  City,  Okla.,  cor- 
re.sp<jndent,  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan,  and  Mrs.  Sarchets  are  the  par¬ 
ents  of  a  son,  born  Sept.  24. 

Beryl  Bennett,  has  l)een  appointed 
Oklahoma  City  I  University  corresix>ndent 
for  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Times. 

Miss  Margaret  Hungerville,  circula¬ 
tion  department  staff,  IVaterbury  (Conn.) 
.dmerican-Republican,  has  returned  to 
work  after  a  week’s  vacation  in  New 
Y«)rk  city. 

Jerry  Shaloo,  ll'orcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  staff  during  the  summer 
months,  has  returned  to  his  teaching  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Parker  I.amoore,  staff,  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman,  accompanied  Ciov. 
W.  H,  Murray  to  St.  Louis  for  the 
tinemployment  conference  and  to  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  to  fill  a  speaking  engagement. 

A.  Boyd  Hamilton,  former  political 
editor,  Harrisburgh  (Pa.)  Telegraph 
and  now  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  .Senate,  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Dauphin 
('ounty  Historical  Society. 

Walter  Spearman  of  Silverstreet, 
S.  C..  recently  joined  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  .Vrti'f  as  editor  of  the  “News 
of  Books  and  W'riters,”  column. 

Thomas  Cullen,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post,  city  staff,  has  returned  from  a 
week’s  vacation  spent  in  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Thomas  J.  Ford,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post  city  staff,  has  returned  to  his  duties 
after  a  long  illness. 

J.  Lester  Cargill,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Telegram  city  staff,  has  been  on 
vacation. 

John  R.  Abom,  Proindencc  (R.I.) 


Journal  golf  writer,  spoke  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Providence  Lions  Club. 

Gene  Weil,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  who 
has  spent  some  time  recently  in  South 
America  and  Mexico,  has  joined  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  city  staff. 

Martin  J.  Flaherty,  Providence  (R.I.) 
.\eu’S  Tribune  staff,  is  receiving  the  con¬ 
dolence  of  his  friends  on  the  recent  death 
of  his  father. 

Nason  H.  Arnold,  former  Sunday 
editor,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram, 
and  now  a  free  lance  writer,  is  the 
author  of  a  recent  book,  “Rusty’s 
Travels,’’  a  dog  story,  his  second  book 
about  this  animal. 

Daniel  M.  Kidney,  Indianapolis  Times 
staff,  and  Mrs.  Kidney,  are  the  parents 
of  a  son,  Daniel  McClarty,  born  recently. 

John  J.  Mullan,  Jr.,  police  reporter, 
Ik'orcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette, 
and  Mrs.  Mullan,  are  parents  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  born  recently. 

Horace  B.  Hill,  telegraph  editor, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  recently 
added  to  his  collection  of  autographed 
news  flashes  when  Lowell  Bayles  of 
Springfield  won  the  Thompson  Trophy 
at  Cleveland.  Hill  saved  the  A.P.  flash 
“Bayles  Win  Thompson  Trophy,”  and 
had  it  autographed  when  Thompson  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Springfield  airport. 

Virgil  Fulling,  tri-state  editor,  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  and 
Charles  Schneider,  photographer,  at¬ 
tended  the  cotton  carnival  at  Brownsville, 
Tenn. 

Bus  Ham.  sports  editor,  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman,  has  completed  a 
tour  of  Oklahoma  colleges  to  write  a 
series  of  articles  describing  football  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  new  season. 

T.  William  Dewing,  church  reporter, 
iVorcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post,  has 
been  on  v.ication  to  New  York  and  At¬ 
lantic  City. 

William  Conway,  Boston  American, 
night  city  editor,  has  joined  the  day  re¬ 
write  staff  and  b'rank  Stone  has  taken 
the  night  post. 

Mary  Binford  Hobson  succeeds  Cath¬ 
erine  (irimes  as  society  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch. 

Porter  Oglesby,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger,  and  Mrs.  Oglesby,  are  the  par¬ 
ents  of  a  son  born  last  week  at  Jeffer¬ 
son  hospital,  Philadelphia. 

Joe  Curtis,  who  resigned  several 
months  ago  as  river  rei)orter,  for  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Evening  .dppeal,  has 
completed  a  volume  of  “Romances  of 
the  Mississippi,”  to  be  published  in  the 
Spring. 

Herbert  C.  Campbell,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Ncivs 
reportorial  staff,  sailed  for  Europe,  Sept. 
27.  He  expects  to  tour  France,  Ciermany, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Russia. 

Eugene  Roi)er,  tri -states  editor,  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal,  was  at  Clarks- 
dale.  Miss.,  Sept.  23  for  the  Delta  Cotton 
festival. 

Merle  Blakely,  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman  staff  was  assigned  to  cover 
the  Earl  Quinn  trial  at  Newkirk,  Okla. 

Walter  Biscup,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World 
staff,  spent  the  week  at  Newkirk.  Okla., 
for  the  trial  of  Earl  Quinn,  indicted  as 
the  .slayer  of  Jessie  and  Zexia  Griffith. 

William  B.  Gossett,  staff  photographer, 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  recently 
underwent  an  operation  for  the  removal 
of  his  tonsils. 

Earl  Stumpf  formerly  with  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Mihoaukee  Sentinel 
and  later  with  Florida  newspapers  has 
returned  to  his  duties  as  day  telenaph 
editor,  Jacksonville  Florida  1  imes-Union 
following  a  vacation  spent  in  South 
Florida. 

h^rl  Plowman,  copyreader  for  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  in  Kansas. 

Norman  H.  Ransford  Pittsfield 
(Mass.)  Berkshire  F,vening  Eagle  staff 
and  Mrs.  Ransford  are  parents  of  a  son, 
Henry,  born  Sept.  24. 

George  I.  Fisher,  formerly  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Telegraph,  political  writer,  now 
Capitol  hill  correspondent  for  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Philadelphia  paper  was  ap¬ 


pointed  by  State  Treasurer,  Edward 
Martin,  Republican  State  chairman  to  the 
Young  Republican  Committee. 

Palmer  Shaffer  recently  joined  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  edito¬ 
rial  staff  as  school  page  editor  and  sports 
writer.  Shaffer  left  Southwestern 
University,  Memphis,  last  June.  While 
in  school  he  served  as  correspondent  for 
Press-Scimitar. 

Second  Lieutenant  Adelbert  H.  Mer¬ 
rill,  Portland  (Me.)  SuiuJay  Telegram, 
military  editor  has  been  ordered  to  re¬ 
port,  Oct.  4  to  Fort  H.  G.  Wright,  N.  Y., 
for  two  training. 

Leo  Riordan,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger,  sports  department,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  lecturer,  St.  Joseph’s  Col¬ 
lege  Phila.  School  of  Journalism. 

John  Nelson,  veteran  reporter,  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  work  after  a  vacation. 

Robert  I.  Smith,  reporter,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Evening  Gazette,  is  on  a  vaca¬ 
tion  trip  to  Nassau. 

James  C.  O’Neil,  reporter,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram,  has  sufficiently  re¬ 
covered  from  the  effects  of  an  operation 
to  be  able  to  return  to  work. 

Dick  Williams  has  resigned  as  siwrts 
editor,  Philadelphia  Record,  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  James  Gans,  formerly  of  the 
f^hiladelphia  North  American  and  Public 
Ledger. 

Laura  Laetllein,  formerly  movie  critic, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  has  rejoined 
the  staff  after  several  months  leave  of 
absence. 

Louis  Wilegarde  covered  the  recent 
.American  Legion  national  convention  at 
Detroit  for  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger.  He  also  covered  the  Legion's 
Paris  convention,  a  few  years  ago. 

Ted  O’Laughlin,  assistant  news  pic¬ 
torial  editor,  Philadelphia  Public  Led¬ 
ger,  is  vacationing  in  the  Poconos.  John 
Livinggood,  Evening  Ledger  copy  desk, 
is  filling  in  for  him. 

T.  Lawton  Slaugh,  formerly  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  has  been  appointed 
publicity  director  for  Station  WIP- 
Wb'AN,  Philadelphia. 

William  D.  Wolfe,  feature  editor, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  is  confined 
to  his  home  following  an  attack  of  acute 
indigestion. 

Mark  W.  Hennessy,  Bath  (Me.)  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald,  Evening  Express  and  Sunday 
Telegram,  with  Mrs.  Hennessy,  have  re¬ 
turned  from  a  1,500  mile  motor  trip  as  far 
south  as  Washington,  D.C.  At  Wash¬ 
ington,  they  were  the  guests  of  Shirley 
Povich,  U'ashington  Post,  sports  editor. 

Henry  Martin,  sports  editor.  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  escaped  with 
scratches  when  his  automobile  was  in¬ 
volved  in  a  highway  accident  near  Hunt¬ 
ington,  West  Va.,  Sept.  22. 

Frank  Burd,  managing  director.  Tan- 
cou7’er  (B.C.)  Province,  will  attend  the 
semi-annual  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  Canadian  Press  Limited  which  opens 
in  Montreal  on  October  6. 

L.  L.  Engelking,  assistant  city  editor. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  left  on  a 
vacation  trip  to  Bermuda,  Sept.  30. 

Morton  Glatzer,  formerly  of  the  Nett' 
York  Herald  Tribune  News  Service, 
and  correspondent  for  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  is  now  a  district  man  on  the 
staff  of  the  Herald  Tribune. 

Arthur  Ruhl,  of  the  New  Tork 
Herald  Tribune  staff,  has  returned  from 
a  tnonth’s  vacation  passed  in  Rockford. 
111. 

George  Mawhinney,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  Max  Ways,  Philadelphia 
Record,  have  returned  from  Hampton. 
Va.  where  they  covered  the  investigation 
into  the  death  of  the  wife  of  Professor 
Elisha  Kent  Kane.  Evelyn  Shuler  cov¬ 
ered  the  investigation  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Ledger. 

Charles  J.  Bauer,  Dayton  (O.)  Doily 
Nervs  reporter,  is  vacationing  in  Detroit. 

D.  P.  Wells,  formerly  of  Tallahassee 
(Fla.)  Democrat  is  now  connected  with 
the  Panama  City  (Fla.)  Herald,  a  new 
weekly  publication. 

Mrs.  Matilda  O’Donald,  society  editor, 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Immediate  action  in  UTI CA  “  * 


An 

unusual 
market 
for  test 
campaigns 


/W  One  of  ^ 
StheXSGannetr 
I  Rich  Home 
I  Markets 
Seri^inq  a 
\total  of  orer 

i  1,100,090  . 

^.families  M 


Iiulustrially  Utica  18  not  a  boom  town.  It  has 
had  a  substantial  and  steady  growth  through 
the  years  due  to  its  progressiveness  and  the 
stable  character  of  its  industries.  So  widely 
diversified  are  the  industries  in  Utica  terri¬ 
tory  and  so  varied  the  sources  of  wealth  and 
income  of  its  citizens  that  no  threat  of  finan¬ 
cial  depression  can  seriously  affect  buying 
habits  and  the  scale  of  living  which  makes 
this  region  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in 
the  entire  United  States. 

But  Utica's  wealth  is  not  all  due  to  man¬ 
ufacturing  enterprises.  The  entire  district 
surrounding  Utica  and  including  the  trade 
radius  of  Utica’s  influence  is  a  veritable 
treasure  house  of  golden  grain,  fruits  and 
dairy  products.  Active  commercial  and 
farming  communities  mean  ready  cash,  cash 
means  action. 


Utica  is  the  gateway  to  the  World-famous 
Adirondack  Mountains  and  the  Thousand 
Islands.  Thousands  of  tourists  travelling  to 
these  resorts  have  been  shopping  in  Utica 
this  summer,  leaving  thousands  of  dollars  in 
the  city. 

Utica  offers  unusual  possibilities  as  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  your  test  campaign  or  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  who  is  desirous  of  extending  his  market 
and  increasing  sales  on  an  established  prod¬ 
uct,  and  we  are  organized  to  help  you. 

Manufacturers  will  find  no  hurdles  to 
jump  in  securing  distribution  for  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Mr.  Retailer  knows  advertising  in  the 
columns  of  the  Observer  Dispatch  means 
sales,  immediate  sales.  So  we  repeat  “imme¬ 
diate  action’’  for  your  advertising  dollar  in 
Utica. 


Htira  ®barrupr-Siapatrh 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


The  Gannett  Newspapers 

Albany  Evening  News  ::  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  Olean  Herald  ::  Brooklyn  Daily  Elagle 
Elmira  Star-Gazette  fit  Advertiser  Elmira  Sunday  Telegram  Newburgh-Beacon  News 

Ithaca  Journal-News  Malone  Telegram  Ogdensburg  Republican-Journal 
Rochester  Democrat  fit  Chronicle  ::  Plainheld,  N.  J.,  Courier-News 
Rochester  Times  Union  ::  Utica  Observer-Dispatch 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Times 

Repretented  by  J.  P.  McKINNEY  &  SON — New  York — Chicago— San  Francisco 
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DAILIES  GIVEN  CREDIT 
FOR  RECORD  SALE 

San  Franciaco  Jewelry  Firm  Sold  493 
Watches  in  One  Day  —  Took 
Paid  Space  to  Praise 
Newspapers 

Taking  practically  half-page  space  in 
the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  and  San 
I'rancisco  Sews  for  paid  advertising 
copy  in  which  these  papers  were  praised, 
tiranat  Brothers,  manufacturing  jewel¬ 
ers,  on  Sept.  25  announced  they  believed 
tliey  had  set  a  world  record  for  the  sale 
of  watches. 

The  company  announced  sale  of  493 
watches  valued  at  $10,721  in  one  day 
from  one  store.  The  aim  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  had  been  $7,700  worth 
of  watches — 3^  in  number.  The  “thank 
you”  advertisement  admitted  that  the 
company  had  no  idea  the  goal  could  be 
reached. 

Copies  of  all  the  advertisements  used 
have  been  sent  to  500  jewelers  through¬ 
out  the  country  with  the  request  that  a 
check  be  made  of  their  records  to  see  if 
the  sale  does  not  set  a  new  high  mark. 

Granat  Brothers  advertised  a  sale  of 
Elgin  watches,  a  nationally  advertised 
pr^uct.  They  announced  sale  of  350 
klgins  on  hand,  deposit  orders  taken  on 
121  others  which  had  been  ordered  but 
which  had  not  arrived  and  22  watches 
of  various  other  makes  were  sold.  The 
first  watch  was  sold  at  7 :20  a.  m.  and 
10  salesmen  were  steadily  employ^ 
until  10  p.  m.  Sales  were  made  to  resi¬ 
dents  of  32  different  cities. 

Jay  Haight  is  advertising  manager  of 
Granat  Brothers. 

Jewelry  again  came  to  the  fore  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  when  two  ten- 
page  special  advertising  s^tions  were 
issued  by  Oakland.  Cal.,  dailies  in  com¬ 
memorating  the  opening  of  a  new  Oak¬ 
land  store  by  the  Davidson  &  Licht 
Jewelry  Company.  The  sections  were 
issued  with  regular  editions  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune  and  the  Oakland  Post  En¬ 
quirer.  and  resulted  in  thousands  of 
visitors  at  the  opening  of  the  store. 


FLIER  SUES  FOR  PAY 


Daily  Says  Money  Held  Up  Because 
of  Arvia  Company’s  Claim 

Financial  repercussions  of  the  Yancey- 
Williams  flight  to  Rome  in  July,  1929. 
were  echoed  in  New  York  County 
Supreme  Court  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  28. 
when  Col.  Lewis  A.  Yancey  brought  suit 
against  the  Sesc  York  American  to  col¬ 
lect  a  sum  he  says  is  due  him  from  the 
newspaper  rights  in  connection  with  the 
hop. 

Col.  Yancey  sets  up  that  he  made  an 
agreement  with  Roger  Q.  Williams,  his 
comrade  on  the  Rome  flight,  to  divide 
equally  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
their  exclusive  story  of  the  trip  to  the 
New  York  .\merican  and  affiliated  news¬ 
papers.  The  sum  to  be  paid  them  was 
set  at  $7..‘i00. 

Attorneys  for  the  American  explained 
to  Justice  .Mbert  Cohn  that  they  have 
already  paid  one-half  of  the  stipulated 
amount.  Of  this  $3,750,  Col.  Yancey  re¬ 
ceived  his  first  half  of  $1,875. 

On  Aug.  3,  1929,  the  Arvia  Trans¬ 
portation  Company  served  notice  on  the 
Xew  York  American  that  it  held  an 
agreement  entitling  it  to  one-half  the 
Yancey-Williams  receipts. 

As  a  result  of  this  notice,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  withheld  payment  of  the  balance  to 
the  fliers,  but  stated  at  Tuesday’s  hear¬ 
ing  it  has  held  the  $3,750  in  reserve, 
pending  disposition  of  the  Arvia  firm’s 
claim. 

An  order  was  sought  making  the 
.\rvia  Transportation  Company  a  defend¬ 
ant  in  Yancey’s  suit  in  substitution  for 
the  New  York  .American.  Decision  was 
reserved. 


INDEPENDENT  SYNDICATE  MOVES 

The  Independent  Syndicate,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  has  mov^  to  new  quarters 
in  the  Franklin  National  Bank  building. 
Jay  Jerome  Williams  is  president  of  the 
organization. 


PERSONAL 

{Continued  from  page  30) 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union,  is 
convalescing  after  a  recent  operation  for 
appendicitis. 

Harold  L.  Holland,  conductor  of  the 
Dayton  (O.)  Herald's  “Questions  and 
Answers  on  Taxes  and  Taxation”  de¬ 
partment,  recently  addressed  the  Ma¬ 
sonic  noontide  club. 

Glemi  W'hitsell,  reporter,  Dayton  (O.) 
Daily  News,  spent  his  vacation  at  Lake¬ 
side,  O. 

Dick  Hooese  has  rejoined  the  Dayton 
(O.)  Herald,  art  department. 

Francis  E.  Tobin,  reporter,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Evening  Gazette,  is  on  vaca¬ 
tion  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fred  M.  Kerr,  police  reporter,  Day- 
ton  (O.)  Herald,  who  recently  passed 
the  (jhio  bar  examination,  has  left  the 
paper  to  enter  law  practice. 

Mrs.  Mart  Adams,  food  columnist  and 
radio  home  economics  speaker,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman,  addressed 
the  Oklahoma  (^ity  Advertising  Club  in 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sept.  23,  tell¬ 
ing  members  what  women  demand  in  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Ralph  N.  Swanson,  city  editor, 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  and  Mrs. 
Swanson  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Iona  Christina,  born  Sept.  24. 

Wyatt  R.  Blasingame,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser,  police  reporter,  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  as  instructor  in  journalism.  Wall¬ 
ing  Keith,  former  police  reporter  and 
columnist  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Age-  Herald,  succeeds  Blasingame. 

I-ee  Erhard,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World 

staff,  was  at  Claremore,  Okla.,  Sept.  26 
for  the  sports  events  attended  by  W'ill 
Rogers  and  other  notables. 

Joe  McGee,  sports  editor,  Conivay 

(.\rk.)  Log  Cabin  Democrat,  was  at 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  Sept.  25  for  the  football 
game  between  Hendrix  College  and  the 
University  of  Tulsa. 

Ted  Wylie,  formerly  of  the  Fort 

Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  American  and 
Russelh'iUe  Courier-Democrat  staffs,  has 
joined  the  Clarks'ville  (.\rk.)  Herald- 

Democrat  as  news  editor. 

B.  Kirk  Ringkamp,  reporter,  Trenton 
(N.J.)  Times,  and  Mrs.  Ringkamp,  are 
parents  of  a  daughter  born  Sept.  23. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  DAILY  OKLA¬ 
HOMAN,  State  Fair  edition.  Sept. 
27,  78  pages. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Sunday  Union- 
Republican,  Eastern  States  Exposition 
Number,  Sept.  20,  10  pages. 

Richmond  (Va.)  Timcs-Dispatch,  10- 
page  radio  show  section.  Sept.  23. 

Boston  Herald  Sept.  26,  six  page  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  “News  and  Advertise¬ 
ments  of  New  England  Advertising 
•Agencies.” 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  published  an 
8-page  Brown-Dunkin  department  store 
special  section.  Sept.  20. 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  printed  a  4-page 
Halliburton-Abbott-Sears  si)ecial  section, 
September  18. 

Millegcm'ille  (Ga.)  Union  Recorder 
Sept.  24  published  a  50-page  Historical, 
Agricultural  and  Educational  edition. 

Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche-Journal 
annual  Panhandle-South  Plains  fair  edi¬ 
tion,  Sept.  20,  66  pages,  including  twelve 
pages  of  rotogravure. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

"p^RED  W.  SPEERS,  formerly  assist- 
*  ant  Sunday  editor,  Denver  Post,  has 
purchased  the  Rock  Springs  (Wyo.) 
Rocket. 

A.  H.  Law,  for  the  past  two  years 
editor  of  the  Dalhart  (Tex.)  Texan,  has 
purchased  a  substantial  interest  in  the 
Lamesa  (Tex.)  Reborter  and  will  be¬ 
come  editor  of  that  publication. 

G.  T.  Wilson  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  has 
purchased  the  Campbcllsburg  (Ind.) 
Graphic,  a  weekly,  and  will  bwome  edi¬ 


tor  and  publisher  at  once.  He  bought 
the  Graphic  from  the  Rev.  Elmer  Hart- 
shaw,  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church 
there,  who  for  several  months  has  is¬ 
sued  the  paper  from  “The  Parsonage 
Printery.” 

Estes  P.  Taylor,  editor  of  American 
Farming,  has  purchased  the  Agricultural 
I.eaders'  Digest,  formerly  published  by 
American  Farming.  Mr.  Taylor,  who  is 
located  in  Chicago,  will  continue  to  serve 
as  editor  of  .American  Farming  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  duties  as  publisher  of  the 
Digest,  which  will  be  issued  bi-monthly 
beginning  Jan.  1. 

Fay  Parsons,  publisher  of  the  Cort¬ 
land  (N.Y.)  Democrat,  has  announced 
the  purchase  of  the  Cincinnaius  (N.Y.) 
Review  subscription  list,  following  the 
suspension  of  that  paper.  Subscribers 
are  receiving  the  Democrat. 

C.  J.  Augustine,  former  publisher, 
GIcnwood  City  (Wis.)  Tribune,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Hortonville  (Wis.)  Weekly 
Res’iew  from  J.  W.  Haughton. 

Belle  Vernon  (Pa.)  Enterprise  has 
been  sold  by  Mrs.  B.  E.  Truxal  to 
Robert  Turner.  J.  B.  Shale  was  the 
broker. 

Two  weekly  papers  at  Willow  Springs, 
Mo.,  the  Willow  Springs  Republican  and 
tlie  .  Idvocate,  have  merged.  The  new 
paper  is  known  as  the  News.  W.  C. 
Grimes,  superintendent  of  schools,  heads 
the  corporation  owning  the  publications. 

Raymond  E.  Whitmore,  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  has  purchased  the  New  Holland 
(Pa.)  Clarion  from  Christian  Martin. 
Mr.  Whitmore  was  former  assistant 
director  of  State  Publications  at  Harris¬ 
burg  and  compiler  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Manual. 

Sylvester  R.  Fisher  and  Miss  Vella 
Mae  Harris,  publishers  of  the  Rising 
Sun  (Ind.)  Recorder  since  1923,  have 
announced  that  the  publication  has  been 
sold  to  James  L.  Richardson,  Lawrence- 
burg.  Richardson  will  take  charge  of 
the  paper  immediately. 

George  A.  Sturm  of  Leesburg,  O.,  has 
taken  over  the  publication  of  the  New 
Vienna  (O.)  Reporter,  from  R.  L. 
-Andrews.  The  latter  is  publisher  of  the 
Leesburg  Citizen,  which  was  formerly 
published  by  Sturm’s  father,  C.  Ervin 
Sturm. 

Everett  Shumaker  and  Cass  Cullis, 
editor  of  the  Bryan  (O.)  Democrat,  have 
purchased  the  West  Unity  (O.)  Re¬ 
porter  from  Warren  &  VVarren,  who  op¬ 
erated  the  paper  for  many  years.  Mr. 
Shumaker,  who  has  been  in  the  printing 
business  in  Bryan,  will  be  editor  and 
manager. 

The  Tweed  (Out.)  .\eivs  which  was 
inerge<l  with  the  Tweed  Advocate  by  the 
1  weed  News  Limited,  has  been  bought 
hy  .Sain  R.  Curry,  former  city  editor, 
Bellevilld  (Out.)  Ontario-/ ntclligencer. 
Mr.  Curry  will  make  his  home  in  Tweed. 

Boswell  (Okla.)  Ncit's  is  now  under 
the  proprietorship  of  Karl  O.  Bayer,  C. 
•M.  Showen  having  sold  his  half  interest 
to  the  Mr.  Bayer. 

Inglczvood  (Cal.)  Californian  has 
been  sold  by  Don  Qiamberlain  to 
Sam  M.  Greene  and  his  son,  Paul  V’. 
Greene.  The  former  will  be  managing 
editor  and  the  latter  business  manager. 
The  elder  Greene  was  owner  of  the  In¬ 
glewood  (Cal.)  Neu's  prior  to  the 
World  War.  By  terms  of  the  deal 
Chamberlain  becomes  owner  of  a  Holly- 
wood  printing  plant  owned  by  Paul  V. 
Greene. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

B.  KEND.ALL  of  Kaukauna  was 
•  elected  president  of  the  Wisconsin’ 
Typogr.\phicai,  -Assix-iation  at  Mani¬ 
towoc  recently.  Emil  Herges  of 
Sheboygan  is  \  ice-president  and  P'rank 
Zimmerman  of  Milwaukee  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Sixth  District  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  fall  meeting  in  Good- 
land.  Kan.,  on  Oct.  3.  Charles  L. 
Bigler,  _  editor  of  the  Goodland  News- 
Republic,  is  president.  E.  F.  Gick,  ^i- 
tor  of  the  Ellis  Review’  Headlight,  is 
secretary. 

Sponsored  by  the  Los  Angeles  Ad- 
\T.RTisiNG  Club,  the  Junior  Advertisers’ 


Club  has  been  organized  in  Los  Angeles. 
Membership  is  limited  to  those  under  30 
years  of  age.  Officers  are:  J.  Edward 
Haberman,  president;  J.  Brewer  Avery, 
secretary,  and  Harvey  E.  AV’itwer,  treas¬ 
urer.  Directors :  Eddie  Russek  and 
Robert  Carpenter. 


SCHOOLS 

Harold  DOBSON,  liberal  arts 
student  has  been  elected  editor  of 
The  Campus,  Oklahoma  City  University 
weekly  according  to  an  announcement  by 
Prof.  James  H.  Ball,  director  of  the 
school  of  journalism. 

Prof.  John  O.  Simmons,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism,  Syracuse 
University,  eilited  the  Cortland  (X.Y.) 
Democrat  during  the  absence  of  Robert 
Stillwell,  editor,  who  was  on  vacation. 

Stanley  Kaufman,  has  been  appointed 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Mercury  of  City 
College,  Xew  York,  and  Bernard  Hark- 
avy,  business  manager.  Arthur  Larger, 
was  appointed  news  editor  of  the 
Campus,  Richard  Greenblat,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  and  -Alexander  Faber,  copy  editor. 

■A  semi-monthly  feature  service  com¬ 
bining  editorial  and  typographical  sug¬ 
gestions  for  high  school  newspapers  and 
journalism  classes  with  a  nation-wide 
exchange  of  news  items  was  announced 
this  week  by  the  American  Boy  Maga¬ 
zine,  Detroit.  In  charge  of  the  service 
is  William  L.  Mapel,  assistant  editor, 
formerly  director  of  the  Lee  School  of 
Journalism,  Washington  and  Lee  uni¬ 
versity,  Lexington,  Va. 

William  L.  Mapel,  assistant  editor  of 
the  American  Boy  Magazine  printed  in 
Detroit,  and  Mrs.  Mapel,  are  parents  of 
a  son,  Marlen  Raines,  born  September 
17  at  the  St.  b'rancis  Hospital,  Mary¬ 
ville,  Mo. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

lyilSS  MARY  ANGELIA  McEACH- 
IN,  mechanical  department,  Durham 
(N.C.)  Herald-Sun,  formerly  of  the  Fort 
Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  American,  to 
Marion  C.  Hessee,  recently  at  Durham. 
After  a  wedding  journey  to  Canadian 
points,  they  will  be  at  home  in  Durham. 

WcKxlbury  F".  Howe,  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  /Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  to 
Miss  Corinne  V.  Lord  of  South  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  Oct.  3. 

William  E.  Brennan,  police  headquar¬ 
ters  rejxirter,  Boston  Post,  to  Miss 
Katherine  Marion  Brogan  of  Franklin, 
Mass.,  at  St.  Mary’s  church  in  Franklin. 
Sept.  26. 

Miss  Mildred  V’.  Spragg,  club  editor. 
Wheeling  (W.Va.)  Intelligencer,  to 
Richard  K.  Boyd,  a  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Intelligencer,  Sept.  19. 

L.  A.  Hanchey,  linoty^  operator, 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  to  Miss 
Maude  Anthony,  secretary  to  R.  F.  Hud¬ 
son,  business  manager  of  the  Advertiser. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

AMES  H.  COOK,  formerly  head  of 
the  Associated  Press,  Grand  Rapids 
Bureau,  and  Mrs.  Cook  are  the  (larents 
of  a  daughter  born  Sept.  24  at  Evanston. 
Ill.  Cook  is  now  with  N.B.C.  in 
Chicago. 

Charles  Rudolph,  who  has  been  work¬ 
ing  at  several  Connecticut  points,  has 
lieen  transferred  by  the  Associated  Press 
to  the  Waterbury  Republican  as  teleg¬ 
rapher.  He  succeeds  Edward  Reilly, 
resigned. 

S.  P.  Ochiltree,  Indiana  correspondent 
of  the  -Associated  Press,  has  returned 
from  a  two  weeks’  vacation. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

rLALICO  ROCK  (Ark.)  OZARK 
TIMES,  weekly,  began  publication 
Sept.  19.  S.  A.  McCollough,  formerly  of 
the  Calico  Rock  /Progress,  is  the 
publisher. 

Eldorado  (O.)  Eldorado  Weekly,  pu^ 
fished  by  Harold  V.  Sell,  recently  made 
its  apjiearance. 

WOMEN  WRITERS  TO  MEET 

Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s  .Associ^ion 
will  hold  its  annual  convention  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Oct.  9-11.  Florence  Smith 
Horchow,  Portsmouth,  is  president. 
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Texans  Buy  Insurance 


They  will  buy  your  products,  too 


Look  over  these  figures  compiled  by  the  Texas  State  Department  of  Insurance.  Note  the 
regular  year-to-year  advance  in  life  insurance  sales.  Whereas  many  states  slumped  in  1930, 
Texas  that  year  realized  its  biggest  increase. 


1925*  . 

. $542,663,016.06 

Approximate  gain 
over  preceding  year 

1926  . 

.  581,251,951.64 

$38,600,000 

1927  . 

.  615,923,657.96 

34,700,000 

1928  . 

.  742,058,310.37 

26,100,000 

1929  . 

.  760,693,228.00 

18,600,000 

1930  . 

.  812,704,195.30 

52,000,000 

*  Figures  not  available  prior  to  1925. 

A  fifty-two  million  dollar  gain  in 
an  “off”  year  establishes  Texas  as 
a  market  well  worth  considering 
right  now.  Insurance  statistics 
reveal  fairly  high  per  capita 
purchases  and  steadily  enlarging 
buj-ing  power. 

More  miles  of  railroad  are  being 
constructed  in  Texas  than  in  all 
other  states  combined.  Car  load¬ 
ings  for  the  fourth  (juarter  are 
estimated  as  but  1.6%  below  actual 
loadings  during  the  last  (juarter. 
1930. 


If  your  product  has  sound  value 
and  the  price  is  right,  the  Texan 
is  a  likely  prospect  for  it.  Once 
sold,  he  will  buy  it  again  and 
again.  Your  advertisement  jilaced 
in  the  right  Texas  papers,  has  a 
good  chance  of  being  seen,  read, 
re-read  and  acted  ujjon.  The  news- 
|»apers  below  are  keys  to  the  Texas 
sales  situation.  Write  for  specific 
market  data.  Schedule  Christmas 
space  now. 


3 


Amarillo  Globe 
Amarillo  News 
Austin  American 
Austin  Statesman 
Beaumont  Enterprise 
Beaumont  Journal 
Dallas  Journal 
Dallas  Morning  News 
Dallas  Times-Herald 
El  Paso  Herald 
El  Paso  Times 


xas 

biggest  market  area  in  the  U.  S. 

i 


Galveston  Daily  News 
Galveston  Tribune 
Houston  Post-Dispatch 
Houston  Chronicle 
San  Antonio  Express 
San  Antonio  Evening  News 
Port  Arthur  News 
Waco  News-Tribune 
Waco  Times-Herald 
Wichita  Daily  Times 
Wichita  Record-News 
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J,  N.  EISENLORD  LEAVES 
CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Former  l.C.M.A.  Prctident  U  Suc¬ 
ceeded  in  Circulation  Poet  by 
Jame*  N.  Shryock,  Who  Ha* 

Been  Bu*ine**  Manager 

(By  telegraph  to  Eoitob  &  Pf»i.isiif«) 
Chicaw),  Sept.  30 — John  N.  Eisenlord 
resigned  today  as  circulation  manager  of 
Chicago  Daily  News.  James  N. 


Joan  N.  Ei*f.nlokd  James  N.  Sheyock 

Shryock,  business  manager,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Col.  Frank  Knox,  imblisiier, 
to  succeed  Mr.  Eisenlord,  effective  Oct. 
1. 

Mr.  Eisenlord  came  to  the  Daily  News 
in  1926  when  the  late  Walter  A.  Strong 
became  publisher.  Previously  Mr. 
Eisenlord,  who  last  year  was  president 
of  the  International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association,  liad  served  as  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  Chicago  .Imcrtcan  for 
25  years. 

Mr.  Shryock  served  in  the  circulation 
department  of  the  Daily  News  previous 
to  becoming  business  manager.  No  suc¬ 
cessor  as  business  manager  has  been 
named. 


Carrier*  Vi*it  Baltimore 

Fifty-two  carrier  boys  of  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times- Dispatch  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  up  Chesai)eake  Bay,  as  a 
reward  for  winning  a  contest  in  dis¬ 
tributing  the  daily  and  Sunday  papers 
throughout  Richmond.  While  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  they  visited  the  newspaper 
plants  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  plant  at 
S^'arrow  Point.  C.  D.  Jones,  circulation 
manager  and  T.  Francis  Rose  and  J. 
Ford  Moyer,  route  superintendents,  were 
in  charge  of  the  group. 


Swapped  Paper*  For  Egg* 

Offering  a  premium  of  5  cents  alxjve 
market  prices  on  subscriptions  only,  the 
Retoaunce  Enterprise;  the  .Ugoma 
Record-Herald  and  the  l.u.n'mhurg 
Neios,  all  in  Kewaunee  county  Wis.,  re¬ 
cently  took  in  approximatel\  2.4<K)  dozens 
of  eggs  during  the  single  week  the  offer 
was  effective. 


Accepted  Produce  For  ‘*Sub*” 

The  Big  Spring  (Tex.)  Daily  Herald 
accepted  farm  produce  at  double  market 
price.  Sept.  19,  in  payment  for  subscrip¬ 
tions.  Sjx  business  lirms  accepted  farm¬ 
ers’  goods  and  paid  in  receipts  at  market 
price  which  were  honored  at  the  news¬ 
paper  office  at  twice  their  face  value. 


Win*  Saap*hot  Conte*! 

Mrs.  Ethel  V.  South  worth  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  won  fir.st  prize  in  the 
.Xeiv  Bedford  Times  Snapshot  Contest 
in  which  were  more  than  2,.500  entries. 
Earle  D.  Wilson  of  the  editorial  staff 
was  in  charge. 

Add*  New  Feature 

Frank  Jenkins’  column  “Comment  on 
the  Day’s  News’’  has  been  added  as  a 
front  page  feature  of  the  Medford 
(Ore.)  Mail  Tribune.  The  column  is 
printed  in  all  paj>ers  published  by  the 
Southern  Oregon  Publishing  Company. 


Conducted  Riddle  Conte*t 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  con¬ 
ducted  a  movie  rebus  contest  Sept.  25. 
26  and  27.  Sixty  prizes  were  awarded, 
to  winners. 


STREET  SALESMEN  FREED 


Four  Omaba  World-Herald  Boy*  Too 
Noi*y,  Police  Said 

Four  Omaha  World-Herald  street 
salesmen,  arrested  last  week  in  South 
Omaha  while  selling  an  early  edition 
telling  of  the  suspension  of  Police  Captain 
Carey,  were  dismissed  by  Municipal 
Judge  Palmer  in  police  court.  They 
were  charged  with  violating  Omaha's 
anti-noise  ordinance. 

The  judge  jocularly  lectured  the  boys, 
saying:  “Maybe  if  you’d  been  shouthig 
alxiut  parking  tags  it  would  have  been 
all  right.” 

He  was  referring  to  a  recent  campaign 
by  the  World-Herald  against  all-day 
(larkers  in  Omaha's  downtown  district 
and  the  “fixing”  of  parking  summonses 
by  city  officials  and  others. 

The  four  boys  were  paroled  to  Adolph 
Schneider,  World-Herald  reix)rter. 


New  York  Meeting,  Oct.  27—28 

The  New  York  State  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  will  hold  its 
semi-annual  convention  at  the  Ithaca 
Hotel,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  Oct.  27-28,  Secre¬ 
tary  Alfred  W.  Cockerill,  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald  announced  this  week. 
Daniel  W.  Tanner  of  the  Utica  Observer- 
Dispatch  is  chairman  of  the  program 
committee.  Charles  Waterfield  of  New 
York  City  is  president  of  the  group. 


Filmed  Dedication  Ceremonies 

.Sound  motion  pictures  of  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
building  were  shown  in  Greater  Boston 
moving  picture  theatres  last  week.  They 
showed  the  dedication  ceremonies  as  well 
as  features  of  the  new  plant,  including 
the  multiple  high  speed  presses  turning 
out  the  first  issue  of  the  Traveler  in  the 
new  building. 

Offering  Autogiro  Ride* 

Rides  in  the  Des  .Moines  Register  and 
Tribune's  new  autogiro  have  lieen  of¬ 
fered  to  carrier  salesmen  who  obtain  a 
required  numlK-r  of  new  subscribers. 
The  autogiro  is  visiting  112  Iowa  towns 
to  demonstrate  its  flying  qualities  and 
the  rides  earned  by  the  salesmen  will  be 
given  to  them  in  their  own  counties. 


Carrier  Boy  Killed 

Sam  Martin,  19-year  old  Jaekson 
(Miss.)  Clarion  Ledger,  carrier  boy 
was  instantly  killed  and  Otis  Jeffcoat, 
another  carrier  sustained  severe  injuries 
when  a  Clarion  Letlger  truck  skidded 
and  overturned  in  gravel  near  Jackson, 
Sept.  26. 


Paid  Taxe*  In  Pennie* 

I'mgene  Farkas,  ITioenlxville,  Pa., 
news  dealer,  entered  the  office  of  Bor¬ 
ough  Tax  Collector  .Mien  Bevan,  carry¬ 
ing  a  heavy  sack  on  his  shoulder. 
“There’s  my  tax  money,”  he  said.  Bevan, 
after  a  three-hour  count,  found  it  con¬ 
tained  $88.  .SO  in  pennies. 


To  Hold  Home-Maker*  School 

The  Boston  Herald-Traveler’s  home¬ 
makers  school  will  take  place  Oct.  8-17 
in  conjunction  with  the  Boston  Food 
I'air  in  the  Mechanics  Building.  Miss 
.Marjorie  Mills,  women’s  page  editor 
and  director  of  the  New  England  Kitchen 
on  the  Air,  will  be  in  charge. 

Model  Home  Sold 

The  model  home  built  by  the  Pitts¬ 
field  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Ez'ening  Eagle, 
for  the  purjK)se  of  creating  interest  on 
the  part  of  citizens  in  better  homes,  has 
been  sold  at  public  auction  for  $7,600. 


Home  Economic*  School 

The  Dayton  (O.)  Herald  held  its 
annual  ctwking  and  home  economics 
school  Sept.  29-30  and  Oct.  1.  Mrs. 
Ruth  Campl>cll  was  instructor. 


Women  Win  Prize* 

The  three  $10  prizes  offered  by  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Obsert'cr-Dispatch  in  the 

“Know  Utica”  contest,  were  won  by 
women. 


FINDS  BOY  CARRIERS 

SUPERIOR  TO  MEN 

Birmingham  Dailie*  Sati*fied  With 
Change*  Made  a  Year  Ago— 

Sale*,  Collection*  and  Serrice 
Improved 

The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and 
Age-Herald  which  one  year  ago  em¬ 
ployed  boys  as  carrier-salesmen  instead 
of  men  have  found  the  boys  much  more 
satisfactory  according  to  Don  R.  Davis, 
circulation  manager.  The  News  has 
shown  an  increase  in  city  circulation 

despite  the  depression  and  the  loss  of 
several  thousand  subscribers  among  in¬ 
dustrial  workers  including  many  negroes, 
Mr.  Davis  said.  This  has  been  made 
possible  by  boys  trained  and  supervised 
by  20  branch  circulation  offices. 

The  boy  system  is  more  expensive, 

says  Mr.  Davis,  since  the  20  branch 
offices  cost  from  $10  to  $50  in  rentals 
whereas  only  six  offices  were  operated 
under  the  old  system,  but  the  papers  arc 
delivered  more  quickly  and  satisfactor- 
ially.  The  Iwys  report  at  the  branch 
office  at  a  specified  time  and  usually 
make  their  deliveries  in  45  minutes  or 
less  time,  whereas  men  carriers  covering 
much  more  territory  often  required  two 
hours  or  more. 

“Another  advantage  of  the  boy,”  said 
Mr.  I>avis,  “is  his  success  in  touching 
the  heart  (and  purse)  string  of  the 
families  on  his  route.  He  can  get  sub¬ 
scribers  which  the  professional  men 
solicitors  cannot  touch.  Most  persons 
like  to  see  an  energetic,  clean-cut, 
American  boy  get  along  and  do  well. 
Often  they  will  subscribe  for  the  paper 
more  or  less  through  interest  (not  sym¬ 
pathy)  in  the  boy.  Having  made  this 
step  they  usually  become  interested  in 
the  paper  and  its  features  and  contitiue 
to  subscribe.  Boys  also  are  better  col¬ 
lectors  than  men.” 

Success  of  the  boy  carrier  system  is 
due  to  close  supervision  of  the  20  branch 
managers  who  in  turn  are  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  W.  C.  Dreyfus,  city  circulation 
manager,  and  C.  E.  Henderson,  super¬ 
visor.  A  school  for  salesmen  is  held 
each  Saturday  when  the  boys  are  taught 
how  to  make  a  sales  presentation  of  the 
paper.  They  arc  informed  of  all  the 
paper's  features  and  are  required  to 
“sell”  each  other  until  they  acquire 
facility  in  the  art. 

A  system  of  grading  has  been  started. 
The  Junior  Sales  Club  is  composed  of 
lx)ys  who  have  made  five  “increases”  in 
one  month.  Five  increases  the  next 
month  brings  membership  in  the  Super 
.Sales  Club.  Five  more  sub.scriptions 
promotes  the  boy  to  the  Master  Sales 
Club  and  if  he  delivers  the  paper  to 
every  home  on  his  route  he  wins  a  $10 
bonus,  gets  his  photograph  in  the  paper 
and  an  opportunity  to  call  on  the 
publisher. 

A  copy  of  the  city  removal  list  is  kept 
at  each  branch  office.  Boys  by  consult¬ 
ing  this  list  can  learn  of  new  residents 
on  their  route.  They  can  also  trace  old 
sub.scril)ers  for  collections. 


The  district  manager  checks  each  boy's 
route  books  and  helps  him  keep  his  col¬ 
lections  straight.  A  repo>n  is  also  made 
to  the  parents.  The  district  manager 
also  keeps  tab  on  each  boy’s  school 
work  and  often  gives  his  assistance  on 
studies  in  which  he  is  backward.  School 
grades  are  posted  on  the  branch  office 
bulletin  board.  This  engenders  friendly 
competition  among  the  boys  for  the  best 
grades. 

The  branch  manager  issues  papers  to 
the  boys  in  the  order  they  arrive  at  the 
station.  This  encour^es  them  to  be  on 
time.  Boys  are  required  to  roll  and  tie 
the  papers  and  deliver  (not  throw)  them 
on  the  porches. 

Mr.  Davis  will  take  two  carrier  sales 
teams,  one  of  girls  and  one  of  bays,  to 
the  convention  of  the  Southern  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  in  October  at 
Atlanta,  where  they  will  compete  with 
a  championship  team  from  the  Asheville 
(N.C.)  Citizen.  Mr.  Davis  is  president 
of  the  association. 


ILLINOIS  DAILY  BUYS  PLANE 

Will  Be  Piloted  by  Junior  Member  of 
Publishing  Firm 

The  West  Frankfort  (Ill.)  Daily 
.dinerican  has  purchased  an  airplane 
which  will  be  piloted  by  T.  J.  Elkins, 
junior  member  of  the  publishing  firm, 
who  flew  the  new  ship  home  from  St. 
l.ouis  last  week. 

Mr.  Elkins  said  the  plane  will  be  used 
in  promotion  work  for  the  Daily  Ameri¬ 
can,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of 
air  delivery  to  surrounding  towns  served 
by  his  paper.  The  ship  will  be  christ¬ 
ened  “The  Sphinx.” 

Theater  Host  To  Carrier* 

Several  hundred  newspai^r  Iwys  of 
the  Broeton  (Mass.)  Daily  Evening 
Flnterprise  were  guests  of  the  Rialto 
Theater,  Oct.  3,  for  the  first  chapter 
of  Red  Grange’s  new  football  serial, 
“The  Galloping  Ghost.”  A.  B.  Carlton, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Enterprise, 
was  in  charge  of  the  party. 


Cooking  School  Held 

The  Netv  Bedford  (Mass.)  limes 
conducted  a  four-day  cooking  sch(»l. 
Sept.  29  to  Oct.  2,  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Helen  O’Brien,  home  economic 
lecturer  of  the  General  Foods  ComiMiny. 


Run*  N.  E.  College  Serial 

The  Boston  Globe  is  running  a  daily 
serial  by  Charles  A.  Merrill,  called. 
“Brief  Chapters  from  the  Beginnings  of 
our  New  England  Colleges.” 


Gave  Cooking  Lessons 

The  cooking  school  recently  sponsore<l 
by  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle 
was  attended  by  a  large  crowd.  Mrs. 
Lilia  P.  Cross  gave  the  course. 


Conducted  Cooking  School 

The  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  this 
week  conducted  the  annual  cooking 
school  with  Miss  Frances  Northcross  in 
charge. 
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Mary  Pickford 

Writes  for  Me  Naught/ 

Once  a  week 


About  one  column  of 
text. 

Subject  matter  diversi¬ 
fied. 

No  tiresome  copy. 

No  pressagentry. 

But - 

Hollywood  sidelights 
by  Hollywood’s  most  fa¬ 
mous  actress. 

Advice  and  opinions 
for  girls  who  think  they 
could  shine  on  the  screen. 

And  all  the  wisdom  that 
comes  of  years  behind  the 
scenes  and  before  the  spot¬ 
lights  I 


Something  with  which  to  go  after  circulation! 


Here  is  another  BIG 
feature — McNaught  cali¬ 
bre! 

We  don’t  need  to  intro¬ 
duce  this  writer  to  you. 

You  haven’t  one  reader 
who  does  not  know  and 
love  her  already. 

When  you  print  this 
feature,  you’re  not  shoot¬ 
ing  in  the  dark. 

Made  to  order  for  these 
times  I  People  will  buy  a 
paper  to  read  Mary  Pick- 
ford,  even  though  they 
may  not  read  stock  mar¬ 
ket  quotations. 


Mary  Pickford 


This  is  not  a  Hollywood  column.  It  is  a  Mary  Pickford  feature.  Miss 
Pickford  will  write  about  Hollywood  —  sometimes.  She  will  write  about  film 
personalities  —  sometimes.  But  she  is  a  woman  of  wide  experience  and  she 
has  traveled  far  and  wide.  She  has  seen  the  world,  and  the  world  has  seen  her. 

She  may  write  of  Singapore  or  the  Sudan,  if  she  happens  to  be  in  those  places. 

Mostly,  Miss  Pickford  will  write  about  people  —  always  interestingly  and 
humanly. 

IVire  NOIV  for  specimens  and  prices  — 


McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc.,  Times  Bidg.,  New  York 
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OVN  VOR!X> 

or  LetTtRS 


TJ^ITH  its  appeal  both  to  the  eye  and 
”  to  the  ear  television  will  eventually 
prove  to  be  the  “most  powerful  medium 
for  sales  stimulation,”  Kd^ar  H.  Felix, 
radio  engineer  and  writer,  says  in  his 
new  book,  “Television,  Its  Methods  and 
Uses,”  recently  published  by  the  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Company.  Mr.  Felix 
evidently  speaks  with  authority;  he  has 
been  a  frequent  consultant  of  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  and  has  served  nu¬ 
merous  broadcasting  stations,  including 
WEAF,  with  problems  of  allocation  and 
policy. 

His  book  on  television  deals  with  the 
subject  from  all  possible  angles  with  the 
technical  chapters  treated  fairly  exhaus¬ 
tively  but  in  a  manner  that  can  be  gen¬ 
erally  comprehended.  But  it  is  his  chap¬ 
ter  on  television’s  commercial  possibili¬ 
ties  that  will  interest  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  broadcast  advertiser  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  television,  the  au¬ 
thor  says,  continuing : 

The  trademarked  packai^e  can  be  shown  to 
the  audience  instead  of  t^eini?  merely  described, 
and  the  cigar  advertiser  who  appeals  to  the 
young  man  can  actually  demonstrate  that  cigar 
smoking  will  make  any  man  look  like  a  major 
executive.  In  fact  since  television  reproduce 
tion  of  tobacco  smoke  is  undeniably  realistic. 
Even  with  the  crudest  system,  television  can 
count  on  libc'ral  support  from  the  tot>acco  com¬ 
panies.  The  food  advertiser,  too,  will  find 
television  a  powerful  adjunct  to  his  broadcast 
advertising.  A  reproduction  of  a  luscious  straw¬ 
berry  shortcake  is  much  more  effective  in 
creating  an  appetite  than  any  word  of  mouth 
description.  The  real  estate  advertiser  can 
show  nis  model  home,  and  the  motor  car  maker 
his  latest  body  styles.  .  . 

The  printed  page  has  field  its  own  against 
sound  broadcasting  because  of  the  superior  in¬ 
formation  capacity  of  presentation  to  the  eye. 
But  radio  communication  of  both  sound  and 
sight  will  eventually  make  that  combination 
the  most  powerful  m^ium  for  sales  stimulation. 

Mr.  Felix  feels  that  testimonial  adver¬ 
tising  will  enter  a  new  phase  as  television 
is  developed.  The  actual  appearance  of 
a  person  endorsing  a  product  will  carry 
conviction  with  it,  he  says.  And  he  be¬ 
lieves  a  new  advertising  techniejue  will 
come  into  use. 

Wbat  ii  needed  in  broadcasting  (he  writes) 
is  a  means  of  delivering  the  advertising  mes¬ 
sage  without  the  accompanying  reaction.  Tele¬ 
vision  offers  that  opportunity.  It  permits  the 
extension  of  human  interest  to  the  advertising 
announcement  and  the  use  of  subject  matter 
far  l>eyond  the  scope  of  sound  alone. 

An  interesting  speaker,  aided  by  models, 
photographs,  diagrams  and  the  product  itself, 
can  |>resent  even  a  technical  story  in  two 
minutes  which  can  be  grasmd  by  the  average 
mind  without  conscious  effort.  He  can  get 
over  more  information  in  that  time  than  could 
safely  be  embodied  in  ten  advertising  pages. 

Mr.  Felix  predicts  a  great  rush  for 
the  use  of  television  facilities  when  they 
are  sufficiently  developed.  Because  it  is 
branded  as  an  advertising  medium,  he 
adds,  it  will  get  only  “perfunctory  pub¬ 


licity  support”  in  newspapers.  Kut  be¬ 
cause  it  is  associated  with  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  “can  go  forward  no  matter  how 
successfully  the  newspapers  may  contrive 
to  shun  it,”  in  his  opinion. 

Incidentally,  in  his  preface,  the  author 
says  he  feels  that  “a  conservative  atti¬ 
tude”  toward  television  is  particularly 
helpful  at  this  time. — J.W.P. 

4>  «  * 


TN  the  October  .'Itlantic  Monthly 
Simeon  Strunsky  (now  of  the  Nciv 
York  Times  and  formerlv  of  the  New 
York  FA’ening  Post)  continues  his  series 
on  the  rediscovery  of  “Jones”  and  gets 
around  to  publicity,  propaganda  and  ad¬ 
vertising — subjects  on  which  he  writes 
sanely  and  interestingly.  He  takes  the 
rarely  held  middle  ground:  the  average 
citizen  is  not  a  slave  of  hereditary  super¬ 
stitions  and  he  is  not  a  mere  puppet  ruled 
by  newspaper  and  advertising  propa¬ 
ganda.  “The  doctrine  of  an  irresistible 
Advertiser  having  his  own  way  with  the 
buying  public  is  nonsense.  .  .  .  The 
compulsion  to  buy  comes  not  from  the 
advertisers  but  from  broad  currents  of 
change  in  the  national  life.” — R.W. 


Two  reporters  of  the  Reaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise,  Florence  Strat¬ 
ton  and  Vincent  Burke,  have  added  a 
small  but  interesting  parcel  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  O.  Henry  in  “The  White 
Plume,”  recently  published  by  E.  Szafir 
&  Sons  Companv,  Beaumont. 

They  tell  us  of  an  incident  in  the  life 
of  the  writer  during  his  stay  in  Texas, 
of  an  acquaintance  with  a  Miss  Clar¬ 
ence  Crozier,  niece  of  a  store  keeper  at 
Fort  Ewell.  The  authors  of  this  l>ook 
try  valiantly  to  make  a  romance  of  the 
incident,  but  they  are  honest  enough  to 
stick  close  enough  to  the  facts  not  to 
distort  the  story. 

The  girl  (her  name  now  is  Mrs.  R. 
A.  Stuckert  and  she  is  living  in  Bren- 
ham,  Tex.)  was  visiting  her  uncle  at 
Fort  Ewell  at  the  time  when  O.  Henry 
used  to  make  regular  visits  there  for  the 
mail  and  merchandise,  riding  over  from 
the  Hall  ranch.  The  friendship  pro¬ 
gressed  to  the  place  where  the  noted 
writer  wrote  an  ornate  and  respectful 
verse  in  her  autograph  album,  a  copy 
of  which  is  included  in  the  book.  There 
were  evening  calls  and  horseback  rides 
out  over  the  mesquite.  Then  an  Aunt 
Kitty  stepped  in.  and  not  caring  for  the 
appearance  or  the  manners  of  the  shy 
Will  Porter,  broke  up  the  friendship  by 
offering  her  niece  a  white  plume  for  her 
hat  if  she  would  go  back  home  and  for¬ 
get  the  boy.  Clarence  did  so  without 
demurring,  and  the  fact  that  her  aunt 
never  delivered  the  plume  gives  the 


story  the  fillip  that  O.  Henry  himself 
made  use  of  with  such  great  success. 
Mrs.  Stuckert  did  not  know  what  had 
liecome  of  the  Porter  boy  until  four 
years  ago. 

“The  White  Plume”  can  be  read  in 
half  an  hour,  but  to  those  interested  in  O. 
Henriana  it  is  an  indispensable  item. — 


^HE  versatility  of  the  newspaperman 
is  demonstrated  again  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  American  Mercury  where 
the  names  of  six  appear  as  the  authors 
of  articles,  fiction,  and  poetry. 

Carleton  Beals,  long  a  correspondent 
from  Latin-American  countries,  leads 
the  issue  with  “The  Black  Belt  of  the 
Caribliean,”  an  illuminating  article  deal¬ 
ing  with  labor  conditions  in  a  melting 
pot  “more  violent”  than  New  York, 
where  interbreeding  is  making  many 
mixed  types  with  the  Negro  dominant. 

W.  J.  Cash,  formerly  with  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.C.)  News,  Writes  “Paladin 
of  the  Drys”  about  (Tameron  Morrison, 
United  States  senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Arthur  D.  Pierce,  now  an  editorial 
writer  on  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier- 
Post  newspapers,  discusses  Herr  Arnold 
Schonberg  in  the  section  devoted  to 
music. 

The  genesis  of  “Hold  the  Fort,”  a 
widely  used  hymn,  is  told  by  Lloyd 
Lewis  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  in 
“A  Hymn  From  an  Abattoir.” 

Joel  Sayre  of  the  Netv  York  Herald 
Tribune  tells  in  the  first  person  of  a 
l.'i-year  old  bov’s  reactions  to  “A  Death 
in  the  Family.’’ 

Janies  Rorty,  in  verse,  discusses  “Oc¬ 
cupations.” 

♦  ♦  * 


^ATHOLIC  journalism  in  the  United 
States  from  1790  to  the  present  is 
the  subject  of  a  scholarly  chronological 
treatment  by  Father  Apollinaris, 
O.M.Cap.  Based  on  the  thesis  he  sub¬ 
mitted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  require¬ 
ments  for  a  master’s  degree  at  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  published  this  week  by  the 
Columbia  University  Press,  it  has  made 
available  a  considerable  volume  of  in¬ 
formation  on  a  phase  of  American  jour¬ 
nalism  little  known  outside  of  its  own 
circle.  Elach  of  four  eras  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Catholic  press  is  tersely 
characterized,  with  lists  of  dominant 
journals  and  editors  and  the  final  chap¬ 
ter  deals  with  education  for  journalism 
dealing  with  the  secular  aspects  of 
church  affairs.  Throughout  the  life  of 
the  Catholic  press,  the  author  points 
out,  the  hierarchy  has  favored  journalism 
free  from  the  dictation  of  authority,  but 
has  often  been  compelled  to  withdraw 
support  in  the  face  of  abused  liberty, 
.^n  appendix  lists  useful  data  on  Catho¬ 
lic  papers  now  being  published. — R. 

*  *  * 

13  OB  BECKER,  Chicago  Tribune  out- 
doors  editor,  recently  revised  and  en- 
largetl  his  Sunday  Tribune  serial,  “To 
the  Land  of  the  Takatu”  and  it  was 


published  in  book  form  by  Reiley  &  Lee 
on  Sept.  25.  Mr.  Becker  has  also  writ¬ 
ten  another  lxx)k,  entitled:  “Memo:  (Jo 
Fishing.”  This  is  published  by  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company  and  will  be  released 
Oct.  7.  This  latter  book  has  to  do  with 
the  thrilling  and  humorous  experiences 
of  Mr.  Becker  as  a  fisherman. 

«  *  * 

IVATION’S  BUSINESS  for  October 
begins  a  series  on  advertising  cal¬ 
culated  to  renew  activity  in  this  special 
field  and  so  in  general  business.  The 
first  article  “Why  all  the  Mystery  About 
.\dvertising?”  is  by  Kenneth  Groesbeck, 
vice-president  of  the  McCann-Erickson 
agency;  and  it  is  well  written  and  inter¬ 
esting.  .‘Mter  magnifying  the  business 
factors  in  advertising,  the  author  goes 
to  the  other  extreme  and  tells  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  that  besides  straight  business 
and  science,  advertising  has  a  third  ele¬ 
ment — art,  including  writing,  which  the 
business  man  probably  can’t  easily  un¬ 
derstand  and  which  he  almo.st  certainly 
can’t  practice  effectively.  So  here  again, 
there  is  a  mystery  in  advertising,  after 
all. — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  this 
series  in  Nation’s  Business  will  be  con¬ 
tributed  by  manufacturers’  advertising 
managers;  unfortunately  it  is  true  that 
the  presentation  of  advertising’s  claims 
by  the  professional  in  the  agency  busi¬ 
ness  is  almost  always  taken  with  a  grain 
of  salt.— R.W. 

*  *  « 

t^lVTARKEIT  RESEARCH”  just 
issued  by  Butterworth  &  Co., 
London,  is  as  much  an  argument  for  the 
general  use  of  market  research  as  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  what  it  is  and  how  it  may 
be  carried  on.  The  authors,  Paul  Red- 
may  ne  and  Hugh  Weeks,  “make  no 
apology  for  writing  this  book,  for  wc 
feel  that  by  general  consent  the  present 
time  is  one  when  research  into  markets 
is  of  vital  interest  to  British  industry.” 

The  Ixxik  gives  information  about 
statistics  that  are  available  to  the  re¬ 
searcher  and  makes  numerous  sugges¬ 
tions  about  methods  and  angles  of  attack. 
The  volume  is  one  of  a  “Library  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,”  being  issued  by  the  publishers. 
— R.S..M. 

*  *  * 

A  STATISTICAL  survey  of  the 
I)anish  market,  published  in  Danish, 
is  l)eing  distributed  by  the  Rerlingske 
Tidende,  of  Copenhagen,  under  the  title 
of  "Kob  og  Salg  I  Danmark.”  .Among 
other  iH)ints,  it  includes  statistics  of 
Danish  newspaper  advertising,  covering 
all  Danish  dailies. — R.S.M. 


FORMING  WESTCHESTER  GROUP 

Preliminary  plans  were  made  in 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  recently,  for  an 
.Association  of  Newspapermen  of  West¬ 
chester  County  with  the  apiiointnient  of 
temptirary  officers.  Hugh  W.  Roberstim, 
director.  County  News  Bureau,  W'hite 
Plains  is  chairman;  Paul  Palmer, 
Yonkers  Herald,  vice-president  and  Joe 
De  Ganahl,  White  Plains  Daily  Reporter 
secretary-treasurer. 


Clean 

Circulation 

Campaigns 


THE 

CHARLES  PARTLOWE 
COMPANY 


Occidental  Building 

INDIANAPOLIS 


w 

T  T  HEREVER  you  see  a  circulation-building  cam¬ 
paign  being  used  by  the  recognized  leader  in  any 

newspaper  field,  you  may  be  certain  it  is  a  Charles 
Partlowe  campaign. 


Member: 

Belter  Business  Bureau 


Writ*  or  wire  for  terms,  open  </«tcs,  etc. 
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Siies  and  combinations  of 
Ideal  News  from  5V2  point  to 
7  point  shown  below: 

5</&  Point  with  Italic 

Here's  the  varitoned,  properiy  proportioned, 
euily  read,  natural  face  that  will  add  new 
life,  new  interest  and  new  readers  to  your 
nrvtpaper.  Intertype  Ideal  Neirs  Face  is  a 

Point  with  Bold  Face 

Here's  the  varitoned.  properly  proportioned, 
etslly  read,  natural  face  that  will  add  new 
life,  new  interest  and  new  readers  to  your 
nrsiipaprr.  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  Is  a 

5H  Point  with  Gothic 

Here's  the  varitoned,  properly  proportioned, 
euily  read,  natural  face  that  will  add  new 
life,  new  interest  and  new  readers  to  your 
newspaper,  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  is  a 

6  Point  with  Italic 

Here's  the  varitoned,  properly  propor¬ 
tioned,  easily  read,  natural  face  that  will 
add  new  life,  new  interest  and  new  read- 

6  Point  with  Bold  Face 

Here's  the  varitoned,  properly  propor¬ 
tioned,  easily  read,  natural  face  that  will 
add  new  life,  new  Interest  and  new  read- 

6  Point  with  Gothic 

Here's  the  varitoned,  properly  propor¬ 
tioned,  easily  read,  natural  face  that  will 
add  new  life,  new  interest  and  new  read- 

6  Point  with  Antique  Bold 
Here's  the  varitoned.  properly  propor¬ 
tioned,  easily  read,  natural  face  that  will 

*dd  new  life,  new  interest  and  new  read- 

8  >4  Point  with  Italic 

Here's  the  varitoned,  properly  propor¬ 
tioned,  easily  read,  natural  face  that 
•rtll  add  new  life,  new  interest  and 

614  Point  with  Bold  Face 
Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly  propor¬ 
tioned.  easily  read,  natural  face  that 
sill  add  new  life,  new  Interest  and 

6'i  Point  with  Italic 

Here’s  the  varitoned.  properly  propor- 
tioned,  easily  read,  natural  face  that 
•ei/f  add  new  life,  new  interest  and 

i'i  Point  with  Bold  Face 
|!''rt’'s  the  varitoned,  properly  propor- 
easily  read,  natural  face  that 
"'HI  add  new  life,  new  interest  and 

7  Point  with  Italic 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly  pro¬ 
portioned,  easily  read,  natural  face 

'"'If  will  add  new  life,  new  interest 

7  Point  with  Bold  Face 

I  varitoned,  properly  pro- 

Wrtioned,  easily  read,  natural  face 

•hat  will  add  new  life,  new  interest 

7  Point  with  Gothic 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly  pro- 

1  portioned,  easily  read,  natural  face 

"■t  will  add  new  life,  new  interest 

tn  Intertype  Ideal  New*.  Vdyiie  Bold  and 


ANNOUNCING 

Two  New  Sizes 

OF  THE  INTERTYPE 

IDEAL  NEWS  FACE 

Poinf 

WITH  BOLD  FACE  AND 

12  POINT  WITH  BOLD  FACE 

■ 

The  most  popular  news  faces  of  today  are  7  point 
and  8  point.  •  A  few  years  ago  6  point  and  6V2 
point  were  the  largest  selling  sizes  of  Ideal  News 
face.  •  Last  year  the  preference  for  7  point  and 
8  point  were  shown  in  the  sales  of  this  increas¬ 
ingly  popular  news  face.  •  In  order  to  afford  a 
wider  range  of  sizes  for  making  a  satisfactory 
selection,  Intertype  Corporation  now  announces 
a  7V2  Point  Ideal  News  Face  —  a  two -letter 
matrix  with  bold  face  companion.  •  The  9  and 
10  point  sizes  of  this  unusually  legible  news 
face  are  now  being  very  generally  adopted  for 
newspaper  editorials  as  well  as  for  booklets, 
law  briefs  and  other  job  work.  •  The  new  12 
point  size  of  this  popular,  modern  face  gives  the 
Ideal  News  series  a  truly  remarkable  range  of 
sizes  and  combinations.  •  Write  to  the  nearest 
Intertype  office  for  your  free  copy  of  the  “2-in-l 
Booklet” — containing  a  wealth  of  suggestions 
for  progressive  newspaper  publishers 

INTERTYPE  WIDE  TOOTH  MATRICES  LAST  LONG. 
DROP  STRAIGHT.  COST  NO  MORE  AND  RUN  ON 
OTHER  LINE  COMPOSING  MACHINES 


Intertype  Corporation,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  Street;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Avenue; 
San  Francisco,  152  Fremont  Street;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple 
Avenue;  Boston,  80  Federal  Street;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry 
Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto;  London,  Berlin.  Distributors  Throughout  the  World 


Vovu*  E*tr»  Bold.  Two  Iln«  enlaiyrd. 


V/ 

N/ 

N/ 

V/ 

>/ 

V/ 

N/ 

N/ 

V/ 

N/ 

>/ 

N/ 

N/ 

V/ 

N/ 


Sizes  and  combinations  of 
Ideal  News  from  JVi  point  to 
12  point  shown  below: 

■A  714  Point  with  Bold  Face 
Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly  pro¬ 
portioned,  easily  read,  natural  face 
that  will  add  new  life,  new  iiit<>reHt 

8  Point  with  Italic 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly  pro¬ 
portioned,  easily  read,  natural  face 
that  tvill  add  new  life,  new  interest 

8  Point  with  Bold  Face 
Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly  pro¬ 
portioned,  easily  read,  natur^  face 

that  will  add  new  life,  new  Interest 

8  Point  with  Gothic 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly  pro¬ 
portioned,  easily  read,  natural  face 
that  will  add  new  life,  new  interest 

9  Point  with  Italic 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly 
proportioned,  easily  read,  natural 
face  that  will  add  new  life,  new 

9  Point  with  Bold  Face 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly 
proportioned,  easily  read,  natural 
face  that  will  add  new  life,  new 

10  Point  with  Italic 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly 
proportioned,  easily  read,  nat¬ 
ural  face  that  will  add  new  life, 

10  Point  with  Bold  Face 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly 
proportioned,  easily  read,  nat¬ 
ural  face  that  will  add  new  life, 

11  Point  with  Italic 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  prope 
rly  proportioned,  easily  rea 
d,  natural  face  that  will  add 

11  Point  with  Bold  Face 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  prope 
rly  proportioned,  easily  rea 
d,  natural  face  that  will  add 

12  Point  with  Bold  Face 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  pro 
perly  proportioned,  easi 
ly  read,  natural  face  that 
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Advertising  Agencies 

PARMELEE  SPENDING 
$100,000  IN  DAILIES 

New  York  Angle  of  Taxi  Company’s 

Drive  Presented  Difficulties — 

Copy  Appearing  in 
Five  Cities 

Putting  a  trademark  on  a  taxi  ride 
and  making  it  an  advertised  prcrfuct 
proved  a  difficult  task  when  the  W  orld 
Wide  Advertising  Corporation  undertook 
a  campaign  in  New  York  newspapers  for 
the  Parmelee  System,  which  operates 
four  taxi  subsidiaries  in  New  York  and 
others  in  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  Pittsburgh.  In  other  cities  taxi 
service  has  been  successfully  advertised, 
with  copy  frequently  centering  on  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  to  call,  but  the  New  York 
campaign  was  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  taxis  are  generally  hailed  on  the 
street  instead  of  called  by  telephone—; 
also  by  the  fact  that  while  Yellow  Taxi 
is  one  of  the  Parmelee  subsidiaries  in 
New  York,  other  Parmelee  cabs  are  dif¬ 
ferent  colors,  and  in  addition  there  ^e 
thousands  of  independent  cabs  of  varying 
shades  of  yellow  on  the  streets. 

To  make  the  campaign  successful  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  an  identifying 
mark  for  the  Parmelee  cabs,  and_  then  to 
em^asize  reasons  why  a  prospective  rider 
should  pass  up  other  kinds  and  wait  a  few 
minutes  if  necessary. 

The  identifying  mark  chosen  was  a 
map  of  the  United  States,  with  the  words 
“Parmelee  System,”  painted  cm  the 
front  doors  of  each  cab.  This  label  is  be¬ 
ing  used  in  New  York  and  Minneapolis, 
and  is  to  be  extended  later  to  other  cities 
where  the  system  operates. 

A  newspaper  can^paign,  begun  last  May, 
and  to  be  continu^  at  least  two  years, 
started  by  announcing  the  trade  mark, 
and  then  went  into  a  series  headed  “Back 
of  This  Map.”  This  discussed  questions 
of  cleanliness,  ccmifort,  financial  respon¬ 
sibility,  qualifications  of  drivers,  and 
accuracy  of  meters.  Twice,  the  series  has 
been  interrupted  by  copy  based  on  events 
that  brought  Parmelee  drivers  in  to  the 
news.  One  advertisement  showed  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  driver  who  found  $200,000 
worth  of  jewelry  in  his  cab  and  turned  it 
in  at  a  police  station.  Another  told  of 
the  part  played  by  a  driver  in  chasing  a 
bandit  car  while  a  citv  fireman  who  had 
picked  up  a  dead  policeman’s  revolver 
fired  from  the  taxi’s  running  board. 

Most  of  the  New  York  newspapers 
have  been  used  in  the  campaign,  with  copy 
running  weekly  in  a  few.  Advertisments 
have  bwn  two  or  three  columns  wide  by 
half  or  three-quarters  of  a  column  deep. 

It  is  understo^  that  the  Parmelee  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  five  cities  where  it  oper¬ 
ates  will  total  about  $100,000  a  year. 

One  phase  of  the  campaign  has  been 
the  use  of  voluntary  testimonials  from 
newspapermen,  including  Emile  Gauvreau, 
managing  editor  of  tlie  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror;  C.  R.  Macauley,  cartoonist  of  the 
Brooklyn  Ragle;  and  Oswald  Garrison 
Vuillard,  editor  of  the  Nation. 

Wettinghouse  Reorganize* 

The  industrial  sales  department  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company  has  been  reorganized  under  the 
direction  of  O.  F.  Stroman,  industrial 
sales  manager.  Bernard  Lester  and  C.  i 
B.  Stainback  have  lx?en  apixiinted  as¬ 
sistant  sales  managers,  and  J.  M.  Mc- 
Kibbin,  Jr.,  has  bwn  made  manager  for 
the  promotion  and  advertising  section, 
working  under  the  joint  direction  of  the 
assistant  sales  managers.  Mr.  McKibbin 
has  been  with  Westinghouse  since  1920, 
and  has  recently  Iieen  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  “central  district”  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Pittsburgh. 

-  1 

Two  Account*  To  Murphy 

Carroll  Dean  Murphy,  Inc.,  Chicago  ■ 
and  New  York  advertising  agency,  has 
been  appointed  to  handle  the  Ixind  and 
investment  advertising  of  the  First  Union 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago.  The 
agency  has  also  been  chosen  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  Horder’s  Inc.,  dis¬ 
tributors  of  stationery  and  office  i 
supplies. 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
By  C.  P.  McDonald 


Ronald  S.  O’Neill 

64  AS  far  back  as  I  can  rememlier,” 
ruminates  Ronald  S.  O’Neill,  “our 
family  have  decorated  the  newspaper  or 
advertising  business.  My  father’s  five 
children  are  all  engaged  in  some  form 
of  literary  endeavor.  Dad  himself- — 
William  P.  O’Neill  —  who  now  is  secu¬ 
rities  commissioner  of  Indiana,  is  writ¬ 
ing  a  newspajier  column  for  financial 
pages  under  the  caption,  ‘As  I  See  It.’ 

“With  such  a  background,  it  was  but 
natural  that  I  should  become  a  scrivener 
of  sorts,  and  at  the  tender  age  of  13,  in 
Mishawaka,  Ind.,  where  I  was  liorn  a 
New  Year’s  Eve  baby  in  189-i,  I  pub¬ 
lished  the  Mishawaka  Democrat  —  with 
the  help  of  the  Lord  and  the  Western 
Newspaper  Union. 

“Studied  law  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  being  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1914.  Still  having  a  flair  for 
pen-pushing,  I  went  in  for  newspaper 
reporting.  Did  it  for  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune  and  the  Itidiampolis 
(Ind.)  Star,  and  once  was  real  estate 
editor  of  the  JVashington  (D.C.)  Times. 

‘‘After  the  War,  I  went  in  for  adver¬ 
tising  copy  in  the  Chicago  office  of  Er¬ 
win,  Wasey  &  Co.,  where  I  stuck  for 
three  years.  The  following  four  years 
I  was  assistant  copy  chief  for  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Company,  Inc.,  Detroit,  and 
then  for  a  five-year  period  in  the  same 
town  as  vice-president  of  Brooke,  Smith 
&  French,  Inc.  On  the  first  of  January, 
1931,  I  became  director  of  copy  for 
Carroll  I>an  Murphy,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

“Fond  of  chess  and  good  boats ;  love 
reading  poetry  and  the  classics,  and  joy 
in  mixing  in  politics.  My  family  con¬ 
sists  of  my  wife  (formerly  Marice 
Casey),  a  pair  of  sons,  and  a  pair  of 
daughters.” 

Knight  Firm  Change*  Name 

Market  Research,  Inc.,  is  the  new 
name  of  Ivmerson  B.  Knight,  Inc.,  re- 
•search  organization,  of  Indianapolis. 
There  is  no  change  in  the  officers  or 
directors  of  the  company.  The  officers 
are:  Qiarles  E.  Knepper,  president;  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Wright  and  Wilbur  F.  Grant, 
vice-presidents :  Ryland  D.  Pratt,  treas¬ 
urer  ;  Elma  E.  Simmons,  secretary.  How¬ 
ever,  the  personnel  and  plant  equipment 
of  the  organization  have  been  increased, 
and  F.  W.  Crankshaw,  formerly  of  Amos 
Parrish  &  Co.,  has  joined  the  organiza¬ 
tion  _  to  direct  the  department  store 
activities.  _ 

MacDonald-Cook  Co.  Named 

The  MacDonald-Cook  Company,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  has  recently  been  appointed 
to  serve  the  Emlong  Nurseries  of 
Stevensyille,  Mich.,  who  will  use  farm 
publications ;  and  the  Kalamazoo  Sled 
Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  which  will 
use  boys’  publications. 

Baume  Bengue  Name*  Agency 

Thomas  Leeming  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
placed  its  Baume  Bengue  advertising  ac¬ 
count  with  Street  &  Finney,  Inc.,  New 
York. 


MEMPHIS  PLACING  COPY  I 

Schedule  Call*  for  Copy  in  Local 

Dailie*  and  in  Time  Magazine 

Half-page  advertisements  in  all  local 
dailies  are  being  used  by  the  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  Program  of  Progress  as  a  tie-up 
with  the  national  advertising  campaign 
now  running  in  Time.  The  schedule 
calls  for  weekly  insertions  from  Oct.  15 
to  Dec.  15. 

The  first  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  Memphis  has  ever  undertaken 
started  Sept.  21  with  two-thirds  of  a 
page  in  Time  captioned  “Nature  offers 
this  gift  to  all  industry.”  It  pointed  out 
the  advantages  of  Memphis  as  the  “low 
cost  capital  of  an  economic  empire.” 

Copy  for  both  the  national  and  local 
campaigns  is  being  prepared  by  Lake- 
Spiro-Cohn,  Inc.  Bernard  L.  Cohn, 
president,  was  publisher  of  the  old  Mem¬ 
phis  News-Scimftar  prior  to  its  merger 
with  the  Memphis  Press. 

The  Program  of  Progress  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  Memphis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
It  is  to  cover  a  10-year  period.  News¬ 
paper  copy  was  used  in  raising  funds 
for  the  advertising. 

Friedman  With  Central  Advertizing 

Charles  Friedman,  for  the  past  six 
years  head  of  National  Program  Pub¬ 
lishers,  until  recently  publishers  of  the 
“Subscription  Theatre  Group  Programs” 
and  advertising  managers  of  the  Theatre 
Guild  Magazine,  has  joined  the  Central 
Advertising  Service,  Inc.,  New  York,  as 
account  executive.  The  Waldash  Realty 
Corporation  and  CThatsworth  Gardens, 
Inc.,  both  of  New  York,  have  appointed 
Central  to  direct  their  advertising 
accounts. 

Martinez  Back  From  Trip 

A.  M.  Martinez,  formerly  space  buyer 
of  the  Millsco  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  returned  from  a  trip  through  Central 
Canada.  Before  joining  the  Millsco 
organization,  Mr.  Martinez  was  with 
Foreign  Advertising  &  Service  Bureau, 
Wales  Advertising  Company  and  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.  His  plans  for  the 
future  are  not  yet  definite. 

To  Hold  Advertizing  Week 

The  Dayton  (O.)  Advertising  Club 
has  designated  Oct.  13-15  as  advertising 
week  and  during  these  three  days  will 
hold  an  advertising  exhibit  and  furnish 
speakers  to  present  facts  concerning  ad¬ 
vertising.  Noonday  clubs  of  the  city  will 
cooperate  by  holding  their  meetings 
jointly  with  the  Advertising  Club  on 
these  days.  _ 

Railway  Merger  Hit  Agency 

Carlyle  Emery,  president  of  the  Emery 
-Advertising  Company  of  St.  Louis,  testi¬ 
fied  in  bankruptcy  proceedings  last  week 
that  the  company  lost  heavily  on  work 
done  for  a  railroad  that  was  merged  and 
could  not  carry  out  an  advertising  con¬ 
tract.  The  assets  of  the  company  are 
listed  at  $11,926  and  the  debts  at  $23,453. 

Dickey  To  Providence 

Ralph  L.  Dickey,  for  the  last  three 
years  assistant  to  the  general  manager 
of  the  general  products  department  of 
the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  specializ¬ 
ing  in  sales  promotion  work,  has  recently 
been  appointed  general  sales  manager  of 
that  department,  with  offices  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  1.  _ 

New  Pozt  For  Walker 

John  T.  Walker,  Jr.,  formerly  with 
the  New  England  office  of  the  Conde 
Nast  publications,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Danielson  &  Son,  Providence,  R.  I., 
agency,  where  he  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  new  business  department  and  will 
help  clients  in  supervision  of  sales. 

Cleveland  Agency  Join*  4-A 

King  &  Wiley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland, 
has  been  elected  to  membership  in  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.  _ 

Touzalin  Agency  Appointed 

Ohio  Parts  Company  of  Cincinnati, 
has  appointed  (Tharles  H.  Touzalin 
Agency  of  Chicago  as  its  advertising 
agency. 


HEADS  REO  ADVERTISING 

George  W.  Eversman  has  been  ap- 
pointed_  director  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  of  the  Reo  Motor  Car  Com¬ 
pany,  according  to  an  announcement  made 
this  week  by  E.  G.  Poxson,  general  sales 
manager  of  Reo,  at  Lansing,  Mich.  Mr 
Eversman  has  been  affiliate  with  Reo 
for  five  years. 

MoUzze*  Account  To  Ckurchill-H^l 

The  Colonial  Molasses  Company  of 
Brooklyn  has  placed  the  advertising  of 
its  complete  line  of  molasses,  honey  and 
syrup  with  Churchill-Hall,  Inc.,  New 
York.  F.  W.  Coleman,  president,  is  in 
charge  of  this  manufacturer’s  adver¬ 
tising.  _ 

Newspaper*  Best  Medium 

Addressing  the  members  of  the  Dayton 
(O.)  Advertising  Club  and  the  merchants 
of  the  city  who  were  their  guests  at  a 
recent  meetine.  Lester  C.  Nagley,  adver¬ 
tising  counsellor,  of  Indianapolis,  said: 
“Use  of  modern  new’spapers  offers  the 
best  medium  for  a  rapid  return  of  greater 
buying.”  _ 

Placing  Rubber  Account 

Wadsworth  &  Walker,  Inc.,  New  York 
City  agency,  has  been  appointed  to  direct 
the  account  of  the  Armstrong  Rubber 
Company  of  West  Haven,  C^nn.  News¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  direct  mail  will 
be  used. 


Harry  Atkinion,  Inc.,  520  North  Miebino 
avenue,  ChicuKo.  Will  handle  the  exchange  or 
trade  deal  advertlBing  on  the  College  Inn  Food 
Croducta  Conitiany,  Chicago.  All  cash  advertii* 
ing  on  thiK  account  will  continue  to  be  placed 
by  WilliaiiiR  &  Cunnyughani,  6  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  WaHhington  Square.  Phila* 
delphia.  Placing  orders  with  Home  Pacific  Coast 
newapapera  for  the  Bnyuk  Bros.,  cigars,  Pbila* 
delphia. 

Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  221  North  La 
Salle  street,  C'hicago.  Making  contracts  with 
newspapers  in  various  sections  for  the  Parker 
Pen  Company,  fountain  pons,  Janesville,  Wli* 
consin. 

Charles  Blum  Advertising  Corporation,  1120 
Spruce  street,  Philadelphia.  Placing  orders  with 
some  Pacific  Coast  newspapers  for  the  Adaon 
Chemical  Company,  *'Oso*Mist,"  Philadelphia. 

Nelson  Cheiman  A  Co.,  1127  Pine  street.  St. 
Txiuis.  Renewing  some  newspaper  contracts  for 
the  Tonsiline  Company,  proprietary  remedy, 
Canton,  Ohio. 

Coolidge  Advertising  Company,  Insurance  Ex* 
change  Building,  lies  Moines.  Reported  to  have 
secured  account  of  the  Arsen  Lal^ratories,  Nasal 
Spray,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

Samuel  C.  Croot  Company,  28  West  44th 
street.  New  York.  lias  secured  account  of 
J.  Wise  &  Sons  Company,  Wlss  Cutlery,  Newark. 
N.  J. 

Cowan  A  Dengler,  Inc,,  25  West  45th  street. 
New  Y^ork.  Reported  to  have  secured  account 
of  the  International  Products  Corporation,  New 
Y’ork. 

Dunham,  Tounggreen,  Lesan  Company,  Tribune 
Tower,  Chicago.  Now  handling  account  for 
Bunte  Brothers,  cough  drops,  Chicago. 

Equity  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  113  West 
42nd  street.  New  York.  Placing  orders  with 
newHimpers  in  various  sections  for  the  Vine  Dew 
Company,  wine  bricks,  New  Y'ork. 

Foley  A  Co.,  Chicago,  are  placing  contracts 
W’ith  newspapers  direct. 

Gardner  Advertising  Company,  1  Pershing 
Square,  New  Y’ork.  Making  contracts  as  of 
November  15th  with  newspapers  in  various 
sections  for  the  Aluminum  Cooking  Utcnill 
Company,  New  Kensington,  Pennsylvania. 

Moser  A  Cotins,  Brown  A  Lyon,  420 
ton  avenue,  New  Y’ork.  Making  contracts  and 
placing  schedules  with  newspapers  in  varioni 
sections  for  “Peter  Schuyler**  cigars,  Albany, 
N.  Y, 

Frank  Pretbrey  Company,  247  Park  avenue. 
New  Y’ork.  Placing  account  for  Terri,  Inc., 
cosmetics.  New  Y’ork,  and  the  Prudential  In^ur* 
ance  Company  of  America,  Newark.  N.  J. 

Richardson.  Plant.  Inc.,  216  Superior  avenue, 
N.  B.,  Cleveland.  Making  contracts  with  ne^* 
papers  in  various  sections  for  the  Cummer  Irw* 
nets  Company.  “Energine**  dry  cleaner,  Bed¬ 
ford,  Ohio. 

Ruthrauff  St  Ry»n,  Inc..  1.12  Wet  .11»t  «trw‘. 
New  Y’ork.  ITacing  copy  with  newspape^  * 
various  sections  for  the  Ironiseil  Yeast  Coin* 
pany,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Sohl  Advertising  Agency,  360  North 
avenue.  Chl<*ago.  Placing  account  for  the  » 
west  Drug  Company,  Chicago. 

street  St  Finney.  Inc..  71  Went  .T'.th  «t^; 
New  York.  I’laolnK  account  tor  TliomM  1^ 

Inu  Sc  Company,  Baume  Bensiic,  New  York. 

United  State,  Advertiiin*  Corporation,  Hoint 
Bank  BiilldloK.  Toledo.  Ohio.  Tlaclne  oroe^ 
with  new.papera  In  aelected  acetiona  for 
&•  Fink  I’rodiicta  Company,  “I’eheco  too 
paate,  New  York. 

Wade  Advertiiin*  Company,  20S  ^oat  Wa« 
inzton  atreet.  ChlctRo.  Said  to  he  prepa 
a  Hat  of  Ohio  newapapera  on  the  Dr.  » 
Medical  Company,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 
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A  Proven  Plan 

PLUS 

Efficient  Personnel 

Assures  Successful  Cooking  Schools  to  Newspapers 

LECTURER  STAFF.... 

Our  Lecturer  Staff  is  composed  of 
women  of  wide  experience  in  Cooking 
School  work  —  all  experts  in  this  field 
with  a  background  of  scientific  training 
and  practical  experience.  They  give  their 
audiences  valuable  and  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  their  daily  problems  in  run¬ 
ning  a  home.  E>ach  lecturer  has  a  trained 
assistant  to  aid  her  in  the  successful  conduct 
of  the  Cooking  School. 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVES  .... 

Our  service  includes  a  trained  salesman 
to  assist  in  the  solicitation  of  local  adver¬ 
tising.  He  understands  the  newspapers 
problems  and  at  all  times  works  for  their 
interests.  In  addition  to  assisting  in  the 
local  solicitation,  he  handles  all  details  of 
the  School  necessary  to  insure  maximum 
results. 


NOW  is  the  psychological  time  for  a  Cooking  School.  People  have  money  to  spend  if  shown  real  values. 
The  Cooking  School  offers  local  merchants  an  opportunity  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  buying  public  on 
their  merchandise.  They  welcome  Cooking  Schools  now  more  than  ever.  Local  , lineage  secured  by 
newspapers  this  season  has  in  many  cases  exceeded  all  former  records.  Booking  now  for  1932. 

Home  Economics  Service  Corporation 

247  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


66  A  DVERTISIXG  men  work  longer 
hours  here  in  New  England,  work 
harder,  and  work  more  conscientiously, 
as  do  New  England  business  men  as  a 
rule,”  according  to  Major  P.  F. 
O’Keefe,  president  of  the  P.  F.  O’Keefe 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  Boston.  ‘‘In 
other  words,  I  believe  that  New  Eng¬ 
land  integrity  permeates  the  New 
England  advertising  agency  atmosphere 
as  it  does  ever>-thing  in  New  England 
business. 

“True,  a  frequent  visit  to  New  York, 
expensive  entertaining,  a  little  ‘junket,’ 
and  many  attractions  of  like  nature  may 
be  ‘put  over’  in  a  more  finished  man¬ 
ner  in  the  big  metropolis  than  here  in 
Boston,  but  it  should  be  remember^ 
that  all  this  entertainment  must  be  paid 
for  by  somebody.” 

Major  O’Keefe’s  argument  that  New 
England  business  should  oi^rate  through 
New  England  advertising  agencies 
formed  the  leading  article  in  a  special 
section  of  the  Boston  Herald  issued  Sun¬ 
day,  Sept.  27.  Five  pages  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  were  devoted  to  news  articles  about 
and  advertisements  of  advertising  agencies, 
while  a  full-page  advertisement  by  the 
Herald  itself  urged  that  business  con¬ 
cerns  should  turn  to  “the  established 
reputable  advertising  agency”  as  one 
would  to  “the  doctor  in  family  life.” 

Major  O’Keefe  stated  that  the  first 
advertising  agency  in  the  country  was 
founded  in  Boston,  and  that  “in  the 
early  years  of  1900  the  most  complete 
and  attractive  advertising  campaigns 
were  prepared  in  Boston,  and  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  of  the  few  advertising 
agencies  in  New  York  and  other  cities 
was  very  limited.”  Today,  he  concluded, 
probably  50  to  60  per  cent  of  all  ad¬ 
vertising  placed  by  New  England  manu¬ 
facturers  goes  to  advertising  agencies 
outside  of  New  England.  As  to  the 
reason  for  the  change,  he  said; 

“My  personal  opinion  is  that  there  is 
no  valid  reason,  but  that  it  was  due  to 
a  gradual  evolution  fostered  by  those 
in  the  advertising  agency  business  in 
some  of  the  large  metropolitan  cities 
whose  entire  stock  in  trade  was  high 
pressure  salesmanship,  social  connec¬ 
tions,  and  friendships  that  were  and  are 
still  being  shrewdly  capitalized.” 

*  *  <t> 


All  of  which  seems  to  call  for  some 
comment  from  the  New  Yorkers. 

*  * 


TVEWSPAPER  and  magazine  advertis- 
'  ing  to  be  placed  by  Nation’s  Busi¬ 
ness,  organ  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  is  to  be  part  of  a 
“crusade  against  hampering  and  destruc¬ 
tive  fallacies”  to  be  carri^  on  by  that 
magazine.  The  series  will  be  ti^  to¬ 
gether  by  the  line,  “Popular  fallacies  of 
business.”  Some  of  the  headings  an¬ 
nounced  for  advertisements  to  appear 
during  the  coming  months  are:  “\Vc 
oughta  jail  the  speculators,”  “No  man  is 
worth  $100,000  a  year  to  anv  business,” 
“I’ll  just  send  it  back,  it  won’t  cost  any¬ 
thing,”  and  “I  don’t  pay  any  taxes.” 

*  *  * 


urban  and  suburban  areas  by  income 
groups,  based  on  data  obtain^  by  the 
field  investigation. 

In  other  cities  the  studies  have  been 
financed  by  joint  appropriation  of  all  or 
most  of  the  daily  newspapers.  The 
Globe- Democrat  was  the  only  one  to 
participate  in  the  St  Louis  survey,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  statement  by  Stewart  L. 
Mims,  vice-president  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  and  chairman  of 
the  A.A.A.A.  Committee  on  Research. 

«  *  * 


66  JUST  as  newspaper  advertising  felt 

J  the  brunt  of  the  depression  some¬ 
what  in  advance  of  national  magazine 
advertising,  so,  in  the  recovery,  news¬ 
paper  advertising  may  show  improve¬ 
ment  somewhat  in  advance  of  national 
magazine  advertising,”  is  one  conclusion 
of  C.  T.  Martin,  vice-president  of 
Ricliardson-Plant,  Inc.,  Cleveland 
agency,  writing  in  Trade  Winds,  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Union  Trust  Co., 
Qeveland. 

Analyzing  methods  of  determining  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriations,  Mr.  Martin 
states  that  sales  results  of  the  last  pre¬ 
ceding  year  still  constitute  the  largest 
factor,  and  that  consequently  general  ad¬ 
vertising  follows,  rather  than  precedes, 
the  course  of  business.  “It  does  not 
seem  probable,”  he  says,  “that  advertis¬ 
ing  on  the  whole  will  show  any  sub¬ 
stantial  recovery  until  such  recovery  has 
become  manifest  in  general  business. 
However,  during  the  next  year  the  ad¬ 
vertising  probably  will  follow  local  busi¬ 
ness  trends  even  more  closely  than  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past. 

“As  business  begins  to  pick  up,  the 
probability  is  that  the  improvement  will 
not  be  uniform  throughout  the  country. 
"This  means,  of  course,  that  local  adver¬ 
tising  media,  such  as  newspapers,  will 
show  sjwtty  increases  following  up- 
curves  in  employment  and  general  volume 
of  business  at  specific  points. 

“This  will  be  due  not  only  to  the 
increased  space  buying  of  local  merchants 
in  those  sections,  but  also  to  the  fact 
that  national  advertisers  will  probably  do 
more  selective  local  buying  than  in  the 
last,  endeavoring  to  obtain  business  only 
where  such  business  is  to  be  had,  rather 
than  attempting  to  blanket  the  country.” 
*  *  * 


JTNUSUAL  in  the  field  of  toilet  goods 
advertising  is  the  statement  from 
the  U.  S.  Advertising  Corporation  that 
Pebeco  advertising  will  not  place  heavy 
stress  up<in  the  seal  of  acceptance 
granted  to  it  by  the  American  Dental 
.Association.  The  seal  is  to  be  used  in 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertising, 
and  mentioned  in  radio  broadcasts,  but 
the  only  camiMiign  of  which  it  is  to  be 
tlie  center  is  a  special  one  to  the  dental 
profession.  It  is  held  that  use  of  the 
seal  will  be  most  helpful  in  this  field, 
since  many  dentists,  resentful  at  some 
advertising  claims,  have  been  refusing 
to  recommend  any  prepared  dentifrices. 

Unusual  al.so  is  the  heading  on  a  re¬ 
cent  jiiece  of  newspaper  copy  for  Peb¬ 
eco:  “Obviouslv  not  for  the  masses.” 


J^  IFTH  of  a  series  of  analyses  of 
A  newspaper  readers  is  the  report  of  a 
St.  Louis  survey  published  this  week  by 
the  American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  .Agencies.  It  is  similar  to  surveys 
already  made  by  the  A.A.A.A.  Research 
Department  in  New  A’ork,  Detroit, 
Washington,  and  Boston.  The  study 
was  directed  bv  Dr.  Daniel  Starch,  as 
were  the  others. 

Painstakingly  the  book  presents  37 
pages  of  tables  and  explanations  divid¬ 
ing  the  circulations  of  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  Post-Dispatch,  Star  and  Times, 
according  to  income  groups  ranging 
from  AA  ($10,000  and  over)  to  D  (zero 
to  $999  a  year)  ;  and  then  calculating 
the  amount  of  overlapping  in  circulation 
of  each  paper  with  each  of  the  others. 
A  long  discussion  of  the  method  used 
follows. 

An  innovation  in  the  present  survey 
is  the  analysis  of  overlapping  circula¬ 
tion  not  merely  as  a  whole,  but  for  each 
income  group.  Another  new  table  shows 
the  total  income  for  the  entire  St.  Louis 


I.  M.  Simpson  Joins  Albert  Frank 

lliff  M.  Simpson,  for  the  last  six  years 
head  of  Simpson  Merchandising  Serv¬ 
ice,  has  joined  the  marketing  division 
of  .All)ert  Frank  &  Co.  He  has  acted 
as  marketing  consultant,  si)ecializing  in 
sales  plans  affecting  the  over-the-counter 
movement  of  merchandise,  particularly 
as  applied  to  food  and  grcKery  products. 


Refrigerator  Account  Placed 

The  Maine  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Nashua.  N.  H.,  has  appointed  the  Por¬ 
ter  Corporation  and  Dickie-Raymond, 
affiliated  Boston  advertising  firms,  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  the  new  White 
Mountain  electric  refrigerator  as  well 
as  the  White  Mountain  ice  refrigerator. 


Tyson  Hat  Hack  Saw  Account 

Clemson  Bros.,  Inc.,  Middletown, 
N.  Y.,  has  placed  its  advertising  ac¬ 
count  with  O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  and  Syracuse. 


DAILIES  GIVE  SALES  ENTRY  ' 


Oil  Burner  Man  Sayt  Newspaper 
Copy  Is  Best  Door  Opener 

Newspaper  advertising  will  open  more 
doors  than  will  any  other  method  of 
advertising  or  sales  promotion,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Howard  Dexter,  sales  manager 
of  the  Petroleum  Heat  &  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  prominent  manufacturers  of  oil 
burners,  speaking  at  a  sales  meeting  in 
Chicago.  Instead  of  cutting  down  its  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  when  the  country 
was  overtaken  by  the  business  slump,  the 
company  increased  its  newspaper  Jidver- 
tising,  with  the  result  that  sales  have 
mounted  steadily,  with  this  year’s  busi¬ 
ness  showing  an  increase  of  103  per  cent 
over  last  year. 

“Carefully  planned  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  has  not  only  helped  us  weather  the 
storm,  but  has  actually  enabled  our 
organization  to  show  a  remarkable  in¬ 
crease  in  business  during  the  past  two 
years,”  continued  Mr.  Dexter.  “Our 
experience  has  shown  that  newspaper 
advertising  lays  the  foundation  for  any 
program  of  aggressive  selling  by  a 
manufacturer  of  home  appliances.  It 
builds  prestige  and  good  will,  so  that 
when  a  salesman  calls  upon  a  prospect 
he  is  relieved  of  the  burden  of  proving 
that  the  company  is  reliable  and  of  high 
standing. 

“But  we  do  not  expect  newspaper 
advertising  to  do  the  complete  selling 
job  for  us.  To  be  most  effective  it 
must  be  backed  up  by  aggressive  sales 
effort.” 

Three  Join  Erwin  Wasey 

Recent  additions  to  the  New  York 
staff  of  Erwin  Wasey  &  Co.  include 
Conklin  Mann,  for  the  last  three  years 
head  of  Conklin  Mann,  Inc.,  New  York; 
Frank  Orchard,  formerly  vice-president 
of  Gardner  Advertising  Company,  St. 
Louis ;  and  Frank  G.  Kane,  recently 
with  Advertisers,  Inc.,  and  MacManus, 
Inc.,  Detroit  agencies.  Mr.  Mann  was 
for  four  years  with  the  old  George  Bat¬ 
ten  Company,  and  before  that  had  been 
reporter  on  the  Nezv  York  Sun,  adver- 
advertising  manager  of  Cosmopolitan. 
and  managing  editor  of  Leslie’s  Weekly. 
Mr.  Kane,  formerly  reporter  and  edi¬ 
torial  writer  on  the  Detroit  Nezvs,  and 
later  a  professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  had  served 
as  a  meml>er  of  the  Erwin  Wasey  Chi¬ 
cago  staff  in  1928. 


J.  H.  Donahue  Leaves  Presbrey 

J.  H.  Donahue,  for  15  years  on  the 
staff  of  the  Frank  Presbrey  Company, 
New  York,  and  in  recent  years  vice- 
president,  general  manager  and  a  direct¬ 
or  of  the  company,  has  resigned  l)ccause 
of  ill  health. 


Nettleton  Shoe  Appoints 

Moser,  Cotins  &  Brown,  Inc.,  New 
York  and  Utica,  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  for  the  A.  E.  Nettleton 
Company  of  Syracuse.  N.  A'.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  high-grade  shoes,  to  take  effect 
immediately. 


CATHOLIC 

JOURNALISM 

A  Study  of  Its  Development 
in  the  United  States 
1789-1930 

BY 


Appulinarin  W.  Baumgartner 


Price,  tl.50 


COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSI’TY  PRESS 


MARTIN  JOINS  GREENE  AGENCY 

Robert  E.  Martin,  who  was  formerly 
connected  with  an  automobile  agency  in 
.Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
James  .A.  Greene  &  Co.  agency  of  that 
city.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity  where  he  majored  in  the  school 
of  journalism. 


Nurseryman  Praises  Advertising 

California  nurseymen  have  not  felt  the 
depression  as  much  as  other  lines  of 
business  lx;cause  of  a  two-year  advertis¬ 
ing  cami>aign,  the  state  convention  of  the 
Nurserymen’s  Association  was  told  by 
H.  J.  Scherer,  president,  at  the  recent 
annual  gathering  at  Watsonville. 


New  Position  For  R.  A.  Mooney 

Richard  .A.  Mooney,  formerly  ot 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  asso¬ 
ciated  himself  with  Weil,  McGinniss  & 
Slonian,  Inc.,  publishers’  representatives. 
Mr.  .Mooney  will  sell  space  in  Cham 
Magazine. 


J.  P.  Beringer  Joins  Brandt 

J.  Peter  Heringer,  for  18  years  with 
Charles  H.  h'uller  Advertising  Company, 
and  for  the  past  six  years  president  of 
Beringer  &  Meyers,  Inc.,  Chicago,  has 
now  joined  the  Brandt  Advertising  (Tom- 
pany,  Chicago,  as  vice-president. 


Virginia  Sweet  To  Midland 

Midland  .Advertising  Company,  Cen¬ 
tury  Building,  Indianapolis,  has  obtained 
the  account  of  the  Virginia  Sweet  Food 
Pr(xlucts  Company,  Indianapolis.  News- 
pai)ers  are  being  used. 

Willard  Battery  Appoints 

Effective  Ian.  1,  1932,  the  account  of 
the  Willard  Storage  Battery  Company, 
Cleveland,  will  be  handled  by  Meldrum 
it  I'ewsmith.  Inc.,  Cleveland. 


Empire  Service  Moves 


Empire  .Advertising  Service,  Xew 
York,  has  moved  from  11  West  43d 
street  to  1450  Broadway. 


NEA  SERVICE,  INC, 

1200  W.  3d  St.,  Cleveland,  Oh'o 
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This  MAP 

represents  an  industry  in 
whose  growth  newspapers 
have  a  direct  interest 


WTOH  PltOT' 

AIR  MAIL  ROUTES 


THIS  IS  THE  THIRD  OF  A 
SERIES  OF  TALKS  WITH 
EDITORS  AND  PUBLISHERS 


Editors  and  publishers  will  examine  this  map  with 
more  than  casual  interest.  It  represents  a  net¬ 
work  of  45  air  transport  lines,  flying  210  schedules 
daily,  on  regularly  operated  routes.  This  network 
covers  every  section  of  the  United  States.  It  brings 
to  every  citizen  the  opportunity  to  take  himself  from  here 
to  there  three  times  faster  than  by  any  other  method  of  travel. 

This  is  a  rapidly  growing  industry.  And,  like  all  industries, 
it  is  dependent  for  its  success  on  the  degree  to  which  the 
public  makes  use  of  its  services. 

To  educate  the  public  to  the  advantages  ot  air  travel,  ad¬ 
vertising  is  essential.  And,  as  with  the  railroads,  steamship 
lines,  and  bus  lines,  a  vital  medium  for  advertising  is  offered 
by  the  daily  newspapers. 

One  influence  is  delaying  the  financial  ability  of  air  lines  to 
go  into  this  advertising  in  greater  volume  ...  the  tendency 
of  the  public  to  misunderstand  the  remarkable  degree  of 
SAFETY  which  has  been  attained  by  the  scheduled  air  trans¬ 
port  lines  in  the  past  few  years.  During  the  last  six  months 
for  which  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  has 
compiled  figures,  there  has  been  but  one  passenger  fatality 
m  each  25,750,000  passenger  miles  flown — a  distance  equal 
to  1,030  times  around  the  world  !  This  is  an  amazing  record 
which  few  people  fully  appreciate. 

Licensed  vs.  uiilieensed  planes 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  average  person  does  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  facts  is  that  he  sees  sensationally  played  up  in  the 
daily  newspapers,  scores  of  crashes,  many  of  them  involving 


unlicensed  planes  and  unlicensed  pilots.  He  does 
not  distinguish  the  difference  between  the  highly 
organized  services  of  the  air  transport  lines,  flying 
Federally  licensed  planes  with  Federally  licensed 
pilots,  over  routes  laid  out  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  those  of  the  casual  operator  who  may  be 
incompetent  to  fly  or  who  may  be  flying  a  poorly 
constructed  plane. 

The  Puhlic  mu$it  be  told 

Of  all  aircraft  accidents  that  occurred  last  year,  236 
involved  unlicensed  planes  and  143  unlicensed  pilots. 
Only  7.43  percent  of  all  accidents,  including  those 
of  a  most  trivial  nature,  occurred  on  the  air  transport 
lines  during  this  period.  Yet  the  public,  which  must 
constantly  be  warned  against  flying  in  unlicensed 
planes  or  with  unlicensed  pilots,  does  not  fully  recog¬ 
nize  the  difference  between  these  two  fields  ot 
aviation  when  reading  accounts  of  airplane  accidents 
in  the  daily  newspapers. 

By  far  the  most  aircraft  accidents  are  caused  by 
errors  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  personnel.  Pilots 
with  less  than  500  hours  experience  arc  involved  in 
the  major  share  of  all  airplane  accidents.  The  700 
licensed  pilots  who  man  the  planes  of  the  scheduled 
air  transport  have  had  thousands  of  hours  in  the  air. 
Most  of  them  have  had  from  4,000  to  8,000  hours 
experience.  Several  have  flowm  1 ,000,000  miles 
without  an  accident.  No  wonder  they  are  expert.  No 
wonder  their  crashes  arc  so  rare  as  to  be  genuine  news. 


But,  and  here’s  the  point,  when  the  average  person 
secs  the  inexperienced  flier’s  crash  played  up  as  front 
page  news  he  fails  to  distinguish,  and  he  blames  all 
air  travel.  Thus  when  he  sees  the  advertising  of  the 
air  transpjrt  line  on  another  page  of  the  same  paper, 
his  vision  is  contused.  He  lacks  faith  and  chooses 
another  method  t)f  travel. 

Just  as  soon  as  this  situation  is  corrected,  just  as 
soon  as  newspapers  everywhere  provide  the  reader 
with  a  true  understanding  of  the  safety  ot  scheduled 
air  transport  flights,  just  so  .soon  will  the  two  score 
air  transport  lines  be  in  a  position  to  use  the  adver¬ 
tising  space  of  those  newspapers  with  more  profit. 


('.omplimpntary  for  the  peroonal  u»eof  editors! 

The  Aircraft  Year  Book  for  1931 

To  editors  and  publishers  who  want  the  up-to-date 
facts  on  air  transptrt,  we  will  gladly  send  — 
with  our  compliments  —  “The  Aircraft  Year 
Book  for  1931”,  :i  600  page  volume  with 
450  illustrations.  This  book  sells  at  bookstores 
for  $6.  It  will  be  sent  free  to  any  editor  or 
publisher  who  writes  personally  for  it. 


Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  America 

10  East  40th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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EXHIBIT  OF  FREE  SPACE 
GRABS  PLANNED 


Californin  Group  Collecting  Agency 

Puff  Materiel  —  AUo  Will  Cite 

Unethical  Practice*  by  Space 
Buyer* 

(By  telegraph  to  Eotro*  &  Publishe*) 

Los  Angeles,  Sept.  29. — At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  M^ia  Relations  Committee 
of  the  Pacific  Advertising  Agencies  As¬ 
sociation,  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  is  collecting  an 
exhibit  of  specific  instances  on  the  part 
of  advertising  agencies  to  force  or 
“sneak  by”  free  advertising  through  pub¬ 
licity  releases.  Along  with  this  it  is 
collecting  complaints  from  member  sub- 
lishers  on  activities  and  failures  of 
agencies  to  keep  in  line  with  P.A.A.A. 
ethics.  John  B.  Long,  manager  of  the 

C. N.P.A.,  said  these  will  include,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  specific  instances  of  crude  and 
brazen  efforts  to  crash  the  news  columns 
with  advertising  for  which  clients  pay 
outdoor  and  radio  competition,  charges 
against  agencies  violating  the  two  per 
cent  cash  discount  date,  refusal  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  an  account  whose  client  has 
gone  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  un¬ 
usual  and  out  of  line  requests  for  ex¬ 
treme  merchandising  efforts,  efforts  to 
beat  down  rates  in  towns  where  there 
is  comiKtition  between  newspapers,  and 
the  like. 

These  will  be  exhibited  at  the  coming 
convention  of  the  Pacific  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Nov.  4-6,  under  the  direction  of  K.  L. 
Hamman,  chairman  of  the  P.A.A.A. 
Media  Relations  Committee. 

“Central  offices  of  the  C.N.P.A.  are 
being  showered  by  tnemljcr  publishers 
with  publicity  stuff,  all  of  which  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  l)e  used  at  the  exhibit  be¬ 
cause  of  so  much  duplication,”  Mr.  Long 
said.  “However,  it  would  do  good  for 
clients  to  see  this  stuff  and  the  extreme 
waste  their  agencies  pile  up  in  an  effort 
to  steal  advertising  for  which  they  are 
willing  to  pay  every  other  medium  ex¬ 
cept  the  home  town  newspapers  which 
now  are  getting  to  be  more  and  more 
shrewd  in  avoiding  such  stuff.” 

_With  the  appointment  of  a  radio  com¬ 
mittee  the  California  association  has 
taken  a  definite  step  toward  considering 
the  possibilities  of  operating  two  radio 
stations,  plans  for  which  were  announced 
several  months  ago  in  Editor  &  PuB- 
LI.SHER. 

In  addition  to  preparing  a  report  and 
making  recommendations  on  the  stations 
to  be  read  at  the  next  state  convention 
in  January,  the  committee  will  also  make 
a  searching  investigation  into  all  phases 
of  radio  as  a  competing  medium.  The 
broadcasting  of  news  by  radio  stations  in 
competition  with  newspapers  will  l)e  re¬ 
ported  upon,  as  well  as  the  present  gen¬ 
eral  practice  of  newspapers  conducting  a 
radio  column  giving  free  advertising  to 
radio  programs  sponsored  by  advertis¬ 
ers  using  radio  at  the  expense  of  news¬ 
papers. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  John  F. 

D.  Aue,  Whittier  News,  chairman ; 
Charles  H.  Prisk,  Passadena  Star-News, 

E.  A.  Benson,  Bakersfield  Californian  ; 
Paul  Leake,  Woodland  Democrat  and 
B.  D.  Lane,  Santa  Barbara  News. 

TOURIST  GROUP  ELECTS 

Archie  E.  McCrea,  managing  editor 
of  the  Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle  was 
elected  first  vice-president  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Tourist  &  Resort  Association  Sept. 
25,  in  Grand  Rapids.  Harry  J.  Lansing, 
publisher  of  the  Screenville  News;  Carl 
Saunders,  associate  editor  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Herald;  B.  G.  Brown,  Grand 
Rapids  Press,  ^itorial  writer  and  John 
Bergelin  of  Big  Rapids  were  electi^  to 
the  board  of  directors. 


“ANNIE  LAURIE”  RETURNS 

Winifr^  S.  ITlack,  noted  Hearst  news¬ 
paper  writer,  “Annie  I^urie”  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  returned  to  her  San 
Francisco  home  recently  after  covering 
the  international  drug  traffic  conference 
at  (ieneva.  A  delegation  of  civic  officials, 
headed  by  Mayor  Angelo  Rossi,  wel¬ 
comed  her  back  to  San  Francisco. 


INLAND  PRESS  COMPILES 
ACCOUNTING  MANUAL 


{Continued  from  page  7) 


subscriber  is  the  natural  unit.  This  unit 
represents  the  cost  of  furnishing  one  copy 
of  the  paper  for  each  publication  day  for 
one  year.  The  total  number  of  such  units 
produced  in  a  year  is,  of  course,  the 
equivalent  of  the  average  circulation 
figure  for  the  period.  In  determining  cir¬ 
culation  revenue  per  subscriber  and  cir¬ 
culation  costs  per  subscriber,  this  average 
circulation  figure  is  our  divisor. 

Some  averages  for  1930  are  given  here¬ 
with  : 


Circulation 

Gross 

Cost  of 

Net 

Class 

Unit 

Delivery  & 

Unit 

Revenue 

Maintenance 

Revenu 

1,000-  3,000 

4.12 

1.50 

2.62 

3,000-  4,000 

4.40 

1.29 

3.11 

4,000-  6,000 

4.81 

2.75 

2.06 

6,000-  8,000 

4.34 

1.96 

2.38 

8,000-10,000 

4.22 

1.80 

2.42 

4.  Production  Costs 
The  most  satisfactory  yardstick  so  far 
discovered  for  general  productive 
efficiency  on  the  newspaper  seems  to  be 
a  “unit”  of  $1,000  eight-page  papers.  It 
is  the  item  which  varies  least  among 
papers  in  the  same  circulation  class  and 
is  a  fairly  good  index  to  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  publishing  organization. 
It  is  the  cost  of  producing,  complete,  one 
thousand  eight-page  papers,  and  is  ar¬ 
rived  at  as  follows ;  for  example : 

Total  number  of  pages  for  year...,  4.96!> 

Multiply  by  average  circulation.  ••  •  10*728 

Total  number  of  pages  produced..  53,264,520 
Divide  by  8,000.  Result  is  6.658.6  units. 

Total  cost  of  production  for  year. .  .$149,775.41 
Divide  by  6,658.6  units. 

**Unit"  production  cost  is .  $32.50 

Figures  for  1930  show  this  unit  cost  to 
range  as  follows : 


No.  of  Circutatiem 

Papers  Class  High  Low 

7 .  1,000-  3,000  75. >0  55.78 

10 .  3,000-  4,000  68.24  47.46 

25 .  4,000-  6,000  62.55  33.60 

12 .  6,000-  8,000  49.14  28.23 

10 .  8,000-10,000  35,48  25.51 


Summary 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  from  the 
figures  obtained  under  the  accounting 
methods  hereinliefore  outlined,  there  may 
lie  accurately  computed  the  unit  costs 
set  forth  alxive,  to-wit : 

1.  Cost  per  inch  of  advertising, 

2.  Editorial  cost  per  column. 

3.  Subscription  maintenance  cost  per 

subscriber. 

4.  “Unit”  cost  of  1,000  eight-page 

papers. 

To  these  may  readily  lie  added  the 
following : 

5.  Composing  room  cost  (per  inch, 

column  or  page). 

6.  Mechanical  cost  per  page. 

7.  Paper  and  ink  cost  (per  page  or  per 

“unit”). 

8.  Administration  cost  per  page  (or 

per  dollar  of  revenue). 

9.  Ratio  of  advertising  sales  cost  to 

revenue — local. 

10.  Ratio  of  advertising  sales  cost  to 
revenue — national. 

SECTION  III.  BUDGETING 

The  proper  control  of  newspaper 
revenues  and  expenses  can  only  be  had  by 
budgeting  out  month  by  month  the  ex¬ 
pected  revenues  and  expenses  for  those 
months.  To  a  certain  extent  this  may 
be  guess-work.  However,  a  great  deal 
of  the  uncertainty  can  be  taken  out  of 
it  if  a  newspaper  publisher  will  go  back 
over  his  own  records  month  by  month 
and  obtain  an  average  for  a  period  of 
five  years  of  each  month’s  expenses  and 
revenues. 

That  is  to  say,  he  should  find  out  what 
his  editorial  payroll  has  been  for  each 
month  of  January  for  the  past  five  y^rs ; 
add  the  five  figures  together  and  divide 
by  five,  and  thus  obtain  a  monthly 
average.  The  same  applies  to  the  month 
of  February,  and  all  the  way  through  the 
year.  That  will  give  him  a  fairly 
accurate  idea  of  what  his  editorial  pay¬ 
roll  for  each  month  of  the  year  should 
be.  With  those  figures  before  him,  he 
can  then  sit  down  and  figure  out  what 
his  month-to-month  expenses  should  be, 
based  on  his  actual  payroll  at  the  first 
of  the  year,  taking  into  consideration  the 


four  and  five  payroll  months.  When  he 
has  done  this,  he  should  then  compare  his 
own  figures  with  those  of  other  papers  in 
his  class.  It  is  here  that  the  Inland  sum¬ 
maries  prove  their  value.  He  then  can 
decide  in  his  own  mind  whether  the  ex¬ 
penses  that  he  is  then  running  under, 
when  compared  to  his  five-year  average 
and  the  showing  of  others,  are  out  of 
line  or  not,  and  budget  himself  accord¬ 
ingly.  This  should  be  done  with  every 
item  of  expenditure  incurred  in  the  op¬ 
eration  and  printing  of  his  newspaper. 

Many  a  publisher  compares  this  year’s 
figures  with  last  year’s  figures,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  last  year  many  have 
been  up  above  the  year  before,  and  that 
year  over  the  year  before  that.  But,  if 
he  studies  his  five  year  average,  in  the 
light  of  the  figures  of  similar  papers  else¬ 
where,  he  will  have  a  much  better  check 
on  himself  in  the  seasonal  budgeting  of 
his  operations. 

His  revenue  should  be  handled  in  much 
the  same  way. 

Then,  his  linage — the  totals  in  each 
class  and  the  linage  from  the  larger  ad¬ 
vertisers — should  be  averaged  up  in  the 
same  manner  to  see  that  he  is  getting 
each  month  the  seasonal  business  that 
belongs  in  that  month.  If  he  doesn’t 
get  the  spring  advertising  in  February 
and  March  from  the  department  stores, 
he  is  certainly  not  going  to  get  it  in  June 
and  July.  If  he  has  this  averaged  out 
for  the  larger  space  users  by  months, 
based  on  the  average  of  prior  years,  he 
will  be  able  to  catch  any  slip  in  the 
revenues  before  it  becomes  serious,  and 
immediately  check  up  and  find  the  cause 
— and  the  probable  remedy. 

The  proper  allocation  of  revenue  to  the 
expen.ses  of  the  various  departments  on 
a  percentage  basis  differs  greatly  for  dif¬ 
ferent  newspapers,  because  of  size  and 
local  conditions.  It  is  impracticable, 
therefore,  to  set  down  here  a  definite  rule 
as  to  how  much  of  the  paper’s  total 
revenue  should  lie  siient  in  the  editorial 
department,  how  much  in  the  circulation 
department,  how  much  in  the  mechanical 
department,  etc.  The  percentage  reports 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
show,  by  groups,  the  divisions  of  these 
expenses  on  a  percentage  basis.  The 
publisher  who  has  access  to  them  is  thus 
aided  in  his  ability  to  gage  his  own  ex¬ 
penses  according  to  the  group  in  which 
he  fits. 

In  planning  a  budget,  it  is  well  to 
rememlier  that  the  successful  publisher 
not  only  controls  his  expenses,  hut  also 
catches  the  losses  of  income  liefore  it  is 
too  late.  To  do  the  job  right,  he  must 
know  when  to  expect  his  income.  He 
must  know  when  to  expect  his  large  ex¬ 
penses.  Sitting  down  at  the  first  of  each 
year  and  studying  over  the  possible  ex¬ 
penses  for  each  of  the  twelve  months 
ahead,  together  with  the  sources  of 
revenue  that  are  going  to  pay  those  ex¬ 
penses,  will  frequently  show  weaknesses 
which  can  be  corrected  before  they  have 
become  serious. 

The  budget  laid  out  at  the  first  of  the 
year  should,  of  course,  be  arranged  with 
some  provision  for  elasticity.  Sudden 
developments  in  the  news,  advertising  or 
circulation  field,  or  changes  in  the  na¬ 
tional  economy,  may  make  necessary 
some  raising  or  lowering  of  the  budget 
figures  for  certain  departments.  This 
can  be  done  from  month  to  month,  if  the 
leeway  has  been  provided. 

All  in  all,  the  publisher  can  provide 
himself  no  more  satisfactory  insurance  of 
certain  profits  than  an  intelligent  budget, 
carefully  planned  and  thoughtfully 
adhered  to.  Three  specimen  budgets 
(annual,  not  monthly)  are  shown  here¬ 
with,  with  the  idea  that  they  may  offer 
some  suggestions  of  value. 

Specimen  Rudget  of  a  Newspaper  of 


2,(X)0 

Circulation 

Revenue 

Circulation  . 

AdvertisinR  . 

Miscellaneous . 

...19.14% 
...79.23% 
...  1.63% 

100.00% 

Expenses 

Editorial  . 

Advertising  . 

Circulation  . 

Mechanical  . 

Administrative  . . 
Profit  . 

...16.13% 
...  7.02% 
...  3.75% 
...35.60% 
...29.14% 
...  8.36% 

100.00% 


Spectmen  Budget  of  a  Newspaper  of 
5, (XX)  Circulation 

Revenue 

Circulation  .  22.56% 

AdvertisinR  .  76.84% 

Miscellaneous . 60% 


Expenses 

Editorial  . 

Advertising  . 

Circulation  . 

Mechanical  . 

Administrative  . 

Profit  . 


100.00% 

10.19% 

9.88% 

12.25% 

32.20* 

25.35% 

10.13* 


100.00% 

Specimen  Budget  of  a  Newspaper  of 
10,(X)0  Circulation 

Revenue 

Circulation  .  28.16% 

Advertising  .  71.84% 


Editorial  . 

Advertising  . . . 

Expenses 

100.00% 

-  12.28% 

....  12.41% 

Mechanical  . . . . . 
Administrative  . 
Profit  . 

....  32.24% 
....  18.13% 
....  16.30% 

100.00% 

A  chart  was  issued  with  the  manual 
showing  the  composite  operating  figures 
of  13  daily  newspapers,  comparing  1926 
with  1929.  The  figures  on  which  the 
chart  was  based  follow : 

Income. 

Advertising:  1926,  $1,928,417;  1929, 
$2,377,508.  The  increase  over  1926  was 
in  linage,  12yi  per  cent;  in  dollars,  23.3 
per  cent ;  in  rate,  10  per  cent. 

Circulation:  1926,  $638,128;  1929, 

$710,314.  The  gross  per  subscriber  in 
1926  was  5.15,  net  2.87,  123,981  circu¬ 
lation. 

In  1929  the  gross  iier  subscriber  was 
4.97,  net  2.91,  142,954  circulation. 

In  the  chart  a  fair  amount  of  “mis¬ 
cellaneous”  income  was  indicated  but 
figures  were  not  given. 

Disdursements. 

Editorial  disbursements  in  1926  were 
$364,935;  1929,  $457,285.  The  increase 
of  1929  over  1926  was  20.2  per  cent. 

Advertising  expense  in  1926  was 
$220,773;  in  1929  it  was  $265,179.  Per 
cent  of  advertising  revenue  in  1926  was 
11.45;  in  1929  per  cent  of  advertising 
was  11.11. 

Circulation  cost  in  1926  was  $282,676; 
in  1929  it  was  $294,468.  In  1926  per 
.subscriber  2.28;  in  1929  per  subscriber, 
2.06. 

Mechanical  costs  were:  1926,  $911,^6. 
Of  this,  paper  and  ink  totaled  $355,527. 
1929  costs  were  $1,050,669,  of  which  sum 
$402,672  represented  paper  and  ink.  In 
1926  the  cost  per  page  was  $16.48;  in 
1929,  $17.37. 

Administration  costs  in  1926  were 
$400,770;  in  1929,  $463,389.  In  19% 
.1.540  per  dollar  of  income;  in  1929,  .1476 
per  dollar  of  income. 

Profit. 

Profit  in  1926  was  $429,604;  in  19W 
it  was  $607,432.  In  1926  it  was  16.52 
per  cent  of  income;  in  1929,  19.35  per 
cent  of  income. 

Number  of  pages  in  1926  was  55,535; 
in  1929  it  was  60,424. 

Advertising  pages  in  1926  totaled  24,- 
667;  in  1929,  27,806.  In  1926  advertis¬ 
ing  totaled  44.4  per  cent ;  in  1929,  46  per 
cent. 


NEW  MECHANICAL  CHIEF 


John  W.  Harm  of  El  Pa*o  Time*  Joins 
Chicago  Daily  New* 

John  W.  Harm,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  El  Paso  Times,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Chicago  Daily 
in  that  capacity,  effective  Oct.  1- 
Harm  takes  the  post  left  vacant  by  tM 
death  of  Charles  Bremner,  chief  engi¬ 
neer,  last  June.  O.  VV.  Butts  continues 
as  head  of  the  Daily  News  composing 
room.  .  . 

Mr.  Harm  is  widely  known  m  me 
west  and  southwest.  A  number  of  in¬ 
ventions  are  to  his  credit.  His  most  out¬ 
standing  work  was  the  coupling  of  tw 
small  press  units  into  one  unit  to 
duce  a  36-page  paper  in  one  run  wit  - 
out  folding.  . 

C.  E.  Make,  assistant  foreman  at  t 
El  Paso  Herald-Post,  succeeds  Mr. 
Harm  as  the  Times’  mechanical  super 
intendent. 
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The  SOUTH  Marks  Up  Its 

Yearly  Retail  Sales  Totals — 

to  Nearly  $3,000,000,000 


121,421  retail  stores  of  all  types  had  a 
yearly  sales  total  of  $2,755,103,675  in  the 
five  South  Atlantic  states  represented  by 
the  newspapers  listed  here,  according  to 
latest  1930  census  releases. 

Although  the  average  for  this  state 
group  was  10.9  stores  per  1,000  popula¬ 
tion —  one  of  these 
states  led  the  entire 
country,  with  15.3 
establishments.  The 
ratio  of  per  capita 
sales  for  the  group 
was  $240.27  yearly. 

A  territory  capa¬ 
ble  of  selling  nearly 
three  billion  dollars 
worth  of  retail  goods 
yearly  surely  merits 
any  national  advertis¬ 
er’s  most  earnest  con¬ 


sideration  as  a  mass  sales  market  —  no 
matter  how  good  or  bad  the  times  are. 

And  as  a  matter  of  trade  record  — 
conditions  in  many  Southern  areas  are 
such  as  to  encourage  the  analyzing 
merchandiser  who  largely  depends  on 
newspaper  linage  for  his  profits.  Much 

-  of  this  trade  territory 

2.500  it.ooo  shows  good  sales  prof- 

Lin«  Un«  ”  ^ 

its  vear  in  and  year 

.09  .  09 

.07{.09S)  .07(.09S)  OUt 

The  papers  given 

here  know  the  facts 

governing  the  state  of 

industry,  trade  and 

I  purchasing  power  in 

.12  .12  I  ^  ^ 

their  various  regions. 
This  or  other  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  furnished 
immediately  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  their  several 
offices. 


.11  .11 

.08  .98 

.045  .045 


Circu- 

PLORIDA  Ution 

'Daytona  Beach  Newi-Journal. . .  (ES)  5.589 
'Pensacola  News  and  Journal. . (EAM)  16.039 
'Palm  Beach  Post  (M)  9.876 . (S)  9.965 


GEORGIA 

'Augusta  Herald  . (B)  14.440 

'Augusta  Herald  . (8)  14.470 

'Macon  Telegraph  A  News . (MAE)  39.539 

'Macon  Telegraph  A  News . (S)  35.830 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

'Greensboro  News  A  Record.  .(MAE)  49.662 
'Greensboro  News  A  Record . (8)  37.305 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

'Columbia  State  . (M)  26.131 

'Columbia  State  . (8)  27.135 

'Greenville  News  A  Piedmont. .  (MAE)  40,967 

'Greenville  News  . (8)  28,556 

'Spartanburg  Herald  A  JouTnal.(MAE)  15,096 
'Spartanburg  Herald  . (EAS)  18.694 

VIRGINIA 

'Roanoke  Times  A  World  News. (MAE)  36.814 

'Roanoke  Times  . (8)  25.342 

'Staunton  News  Leader  (M),  Leader.(B)  7,821 
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LYNCHBURG  DAILIES  OCCUPY  NEW  HOME 


New  $250,000  publishing  plant  of  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  and  Advance. 


NEW  FREIGHT  SERVICE 
WIDELY  ADVERTISED 

Full  Page*  in  Two  Colors  and  Large 
Black  and  White  Space  Used 
to  Announce  Speedier 
Schedule 


(By  telegraph  to  Editob  &  Publisiif.r) 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  30. — A  Blue  Streak 
freight  train  advertisement  of  the  St. 
Louis  Southwestern  Railway  Lines  at¬ 
tracted  great  attention  today  in  St.  Louis, 
Qiicago  and  the  Southwest.  Announc¬ 
ing  a  revolutionary  advancement  of  mer¬ 
chandise  shipments  at  passenger-train 
sp«^,  through  coordinated  truck  and 
train  facilities,  full-page  display  appeared 
in  two  colors  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Chicago  H&rald- Examiner  and  Pine 
Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial,  and  in  one- 
color  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little 
Rock  Democrat,  Pine  Bluff  Graphic, 
Shrervport  Times,  Shreveport  Journal, 
Texarkana  Gazette  and  News  and  Tex¬ 
arkana  Press;  half  pages  were  run  in 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  and  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar;  1300-line  space  was  used  in  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Detroit  Tree  Press, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  Evansville 
Courier,  and  fiOO-line  copy  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis  Star,  St. 
Louis  Times,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
Indianapolis  Star  and  Buffalo  Courier 
Express. 

TTiis  advertising  was  prepared  by  A. 
C.  McKibbin,  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  Cotton  Belt  Route,  and  was  placed 
direct,  each  paper  receiving  full  rate  with¬ 
out  agency  commission  being  deducted. 

The  display  was  synchronized  in  theme, 
color,  time,  place  and  other  respects. 
It  was  played  up  as  “Blue  Streak”  to 
emphasize  40-miie  per  hour  speed  of 
freight  movement,  the  service  being  ren¬ 
dered  on  schedules  of  departure  at  5  :30 
in  the  afternoon  from  St.  Louis  and  ar¬ 
rival  before  noon  in  Shreveport.  La. 
With  the  high  speed  was  featured  co¬ 
ordination  of  trucks  with  steam  carriers 
in  picking  up  and  delivering  merchan¬ 
dise,  an  innovation  in  transportation.  It 
was  stated  that  seven  stops  are  made  be¬ 
tween  St.  Louis  and  Shreveport  and  at 
each  a  fleet  of  trucks  waits  to  rush  mer¬ 
chandise  to  stores. 


ASKS  $200,000  DAMAGES 


Business  Man  Sues  N.Y.  American 
Over  Picture  Wrongly  Used 

A  suit  for  $200,000  damages  over  the 
publication  of  a  wrong  photograph  came 
up  in  the  New  York  County  Supreme 
court  Friday.  Sept.  25,  when  attorneys 
for  Ben  Miller,  a  Manhattan  business 
man,  requested  a  judgment  in  behalf 
of  their  client.  They  moved  that  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Albert  Cohn  send  the  case 
to  a  sheriff’s  jury  for  assessment. 

The  complaint  charged  that  on  last 
Jan.  21  the  New  York  American  pub¬ 
lished  a  photograph  of  the  plaintiff,  stat¬ 
ing  in  the  caption  that  a  warrant  had  lieen 
issued  for  his  arrest  in  connection  with 
the  Seabury-Kresel  investigation  into 
affairs  in  the  minor  courts. 

One  Ben  Miller  had  been  sought  in 
connection  with  giving  advice  to  defend¬ 
ants  in  the  Commercial  Frauds  court  al¬ 
though  he  was  not  an  attorney  and  there¬ 
fore  doing  so  illegally. 

The  defandants,  asking  that  the  suit 
he  dismissed,  set  up  that  the  misuse  of 
the  plaintiff’s  photograph  was  in  good 
faith  and  without  malice.  Decision  was 
reserved. 

ARTICHOKE  CAMPAIGN  URGED 

Formation  of  an  Artichoke  Growers 
Exchange  which  would  have  as  one  of 
its  major  purposes  the  “stimulation  of 
demand  and  the  development  of  new 
markets  for  Ixith  the  fresh  and  canned 
product  through  advertising”  was  advo¬ 
cated  at  a  recent  state-wide  conference 
held  at  the  llniversity  of  California. 
Berkeley,  Cal.  Organization  of  the  ex¬ 
change  was  urged  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Stokdyk 
of  the  University,  who  recently  con¬ 
ducted  a  commercial  study  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  product. 


tSpeciat  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

T  YNCHBURG,  \'a..  Sept.  29.— The 
^  Lynchburg  Nezvs  and  Advance,  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  papers  published  by 
Senator  Carter  Glass  and  his  sons.  Major 
Powell  Glass  and  Carter  Glass,  Jr.,  now 
are  appearing  from  their  new  home  at 
Church  street  and  Monument  Terrace. 
Office  and  mechanical  equipment  not 
initially  installed  in  the  new  building 
were  moved  between  Sunday  morning’s 
and  Monday  afternoon’s  issues  (Sept. 
27-28)  from  the  Ninth  street  home  of 
the  papers.  The  new  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  cost  approximately  $250,000. 

The  new  structure  affords  some  16,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  on  its  mez¬ 
zanine  and  the  two  main  floors  of  the 
three-story  building  occupying  67  by  91 
feet  of  ground.  The  building  is  striking 
in  appearance,  following  the  modern 
style  of  architecture  and  yet  retaining  a 
semi-classic  or  monumental  feeling.  The 
construction  is  of  steel  frame  and  cur¬ 
tain  wall  ty|>e. 

Exterior  walls  at  rear  and  on  either 
side  are  faced  with  light  gray  colored 
brick,  and  the  Church  street  facade  is 
divided  into  live  bays,  separated  by  fluted 
pilasters  and  flanked  at  the  extreme 
right  and  left  with  broad  pylons  continu¬ 
ing  upward  to  meet  the  entablature. 
Windows  at  the  mezzanine  and  third 
floor  levels  are  framed  with  a  bronze 
grillage  backed  with  polished  black  mar¬ 
ble,  creating  rich  contrast  to  the  sober¬ 
ness  of  the  gray  limestone  front. 

The  main  entrance  motif  is  of  stone 
two  stories  in  height  and  contains  the 
center  window  at  the  mezzanine  floor 
level.  Over  this  window  is  an  electric 
clock  in  bronze  and  black  marble.  En¬ 
trance  doors  are  of  bronze  and  plate 
glass  and  on  either  side  is  a  stone  pilas¬ 
ter  12  feet  high  ending  in  an  ornamental 
panel  of  carved  stone.  Directly  over  the 
doors  is  an  ornamental  bronze  grille 
over  a  panel  of  black  marble,  and  in  the 
stone  soffit  above  is  concealed  fixtures 
ffood-lighting  the  entry. 

Similarly  flood-lighted  is  another  en¬ 
trance  at  the  side,  the  main  stairs  leading 
to  editorial  and  news  rooms  on  the  third 
floor  and  opening  on  the  mezzanine  giv¬ 
ing  entrance  to  executive  offices. 

The  front  portion  of  the  third  floor  is 
given  over  to  the  news  room,  20  by  63 
feet  in  area,  and  to  offices  of  the  editors, 
to  the  .^.P.  room  and  to  the  library. 
The  rear  of  this  floor  provides  some 
3,000  square  feet  for  composing  room. 

Business  office  and  news  department 
floors  are  of  terrazzo  in  geometric  pattern 
of  colors  to  harmonize  with  equipment, 
furniture,  walls  and  doors.  The  public 
space  and  business  office  rise  two  stories, 
mezzanine  balconies  flanking  three  sides. 

The  press  room  is  located  on  the 
second  floor  rear,  on  which  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  a  multi-unit  Scott  press  and  the 
stereotyping  machinery.  The  press  rests 
on  a  foundation  on  the  ground  or  paper 
storage  floor,  and  is  fed  with  paper  from 
the  lower  level.  I^al  delivery  and 
mailing  rooms  adjoin  the  press  space,  and 
a  room  for  carrier  boys  is  provided  with 


separate  stairway  from  a  12-foot  alley  at 
the  northwest  side  of  the  building.  A  large 
freight  elevator  serving  all  floors  is  at 
the  rear  of  the  alley. 

Moving  into  the  new  home  was  an  out¬ 
standing  event  in  the  quiet  observance  of 
the  65th  anniversary  of  the  Lynchburg 
News.  The  lot  occupied,  incidentally, 
holds  for  Senator  Glass  a  number  of 
factors  of  sentimental  significance.  On 
the  adjoining  lot  was  the  house  in  which 
he  was  born  and  his  boyhood  home.  The 
site  of  the  new  News  and  Advance  build¬ 
ing  in  those  bygone  days  was  a  garden 
cultivated  by  his  father. 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


OBSTACLES  TO  COLOR 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  At  the 
moment  we  hear  a  great  deal  alxiut  the 
adaptation  of  color  to  newspapers.  It 
is  an  interesting  topic  and  will  create 
some  discussion.  1  hope  it  may  evoke 
some  study  also. 

From  a  mechanical  standixiint  the 
addition  of  color  is  not  an  unsurmount- 
able  obstacle.  Most  newspaper  presses 
now  operating  can  be  so  equipjied. 

But  why? 

The  only  logical  reason  that  can  lie 
advanced  for  such  a  radical  step  away 
from  long-established  newspaper  tradi¬ 
tions  is  that  color  will  add  to  app^rance 
and  thereby  attract  more  advertising. 

To  say  that  any  one  color — red,  blue 
or  yellow — in  combination  with  the  con¬ 
ventional  black  will  enhance  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  newspaper  is  to  stretch  one’s 
imagination  as  to  what  constitutes  good 
appearance. 

VVill  such  an  innovation  attract  more 
advertising?  VVill  it  please  readers? 
It  hardly  seems  probable. 

But  should  it  be  found  by  experience 
that  color  does  improve  newspaper  ap- 
jiearance  and  that  readers  like  it,  there 
are  still  two  very  potent  factors  to  con¬ 
sider  before  commitment  to  color  jazz. 

First,  time;  second,  costs. 

It  does  not  require  an  expert  to  under¬ 
stand  that  to  add  one  or  more  color 
decks  to  a  press  or  to  divert  present 
units  to  color,  complicates  the  machine 
and  impairs  its  efficiency  for  the  very 
obvious  reason  that  the  press  was  not 
designed  for  such  a  contingency.  Speed 
would  be  automatically  reduced  at  the 
most  crucial  jieriod  of  operations — the 
getaway — for  it  must  not  be  assumed 
tiiat  a  “register”  will  be  instantly  ob¬ 
tained.  It  will  require  some  jockeying 
of  plates,  even  under  the  most  favorable 
and  precise  working  conditions,  to 
“.strike  in”  the  color  to  a  nicety.  That 
means  the  loss  of  valuable  time — per¬ 
haps  minutes  that  can  not  be  made  up. 
So  the  time  factor  becopies  important  in 
considering  the  color  question. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  costs.  Of 
course  experimental  work  in  color  will 
lie  carried  on  by  the  regular  force,  but 
once  color  has  a  fixed  place  of  four  or 
more  pages  production  costs  will  rise  in 
the  art  room,  the  composing  room,  the 


foundry  and  the  press  room,  for  color 
printing  is  not  a  simple  process  under 
any  circumstances  and  certainly  not  in  a 
newspaper  office  where  every  form  or 
page  is  necessarily  rushed  through. 
Also  there  is  always  the  problem  of 
shrinkage  or  expansion  of  mats  and 
plates  to  be  reckoned  with.  So  addi¬ 
tional  hands  will  be  required  in  the  sev- 
eral  mechanical  processes  of  newspaper 
production  to  satisfactorily  and  expedi¬ 
tiously  handle  the  work.  That  means 
an  appreciable  increase  in  costs. 

Is  color  practical  or  desirable  on  news¬ 
papers  as  now  constituted  and  produced 
under  present  printing  conditions.  Will 
it  pay  ?  Perhaps  only  by  actual  tests  and 
experience  can  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  question  be  determined.  But  there 
are  some  fundamental  facts  so  obvious  in 
newspaper  publishing  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  hardly  seems  worth  while. 

The  newspaper  is  a  perishable  product. 
Its  life  is  limited  to  a  few  hours  at  most. 
It  is  produced  under  the  most  terrific 
speed  impulse,  yet  it  comes  out  marvel¬ 
ously  well  in  black.  And  art  is  not 
entirely  lacking  either.  Pleasing  and 
some  really  artistic  effects  are  obtainable 
by  the  application  of  the  simple  rules  of 
contrast  in  black  and  white,  proper  bal¬ 
ance  and  harmony  in  type  and  illustra¬ 
tions. 

The  newspaper  of  today  is  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  plain  unaffected  dignity  in 
appearance  when  the  simple  rules  of  con¬ 
trasts  and  harmony  are  reasonably  ad¬ 
hered  to.  Color,  in  my  opinion,  will  add 
nothing  to  that  quiet  dignity.  Rather, 
it  seems  to  me,  there  would  evolve 
something  so  crude,  so  bold  and  gaudy 
as  to  put  the  newspaper  in  the  class  of  a 
sales  sheet. 

Some  day  newspapers  may  be  printed 
in  colors  and  in  appearance  and  art 
treatmpt  may  approach  some  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  printed  magazines  of  today.  When 
that  day  comes,  however,  newspapers 
will  not  be  in  size  or  bulk  what  they  novr 
are,  and  photographic,  offset  or  some 
other  method  will  have  supplanted  pres¬ 
ent  methods  of  newspaper  printing. 

John  VV.  Baker. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 


NEW  RADIO  RULINGS 


United  States  Commission  Act*  os 
Three  Newspaper  Petition* 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington.  D.  C.,  Sept.  29— Follow¬ 
ing  the  admission  of  Attorney  John  C. 
Kendall  that  the  application  of  the 
Oregonian  Publishing  Company,  of 
Portland,  for  more  power  for  station 
KGW',  which  it  oiierates,  did  not  comply 
with  certain  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission.  Flxaminer  Elmer  ]■ 
Pratt  announced  that  he  would  recom¬ 
mend  dismissal  of  the  request. 

Station  KGW  asked  for  an  increase 
from  1,(XX)  to  5,000  watts  in  the  power 
assigned  it  but  under  a  general  (rdw 
of  the  commission,  according  to  Exami¬ 
ner  Pratt’s  interpretation,  the  request  w« 
barred  for  the  reason  that  the  zone  m 
which  Portland  is  located  already  _  has 
its  .shaie  of  the  existing  radio  facilities- 
It  was  this  general  order  that  KeniW 
disregarded  wilfully  because  he  termed 
it  “unconstitutional  and  arbitrary.”  The 
tull  commission  will  have  to  pass  on 
Pratt’s  reel  mmendat ion. 

The  application  of  the  Dispatch^  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  of  Rosewell,  N. 
for  a  permit  to  erect  a  new  broadcasting 
station  has  been  dismissed  by  the  Fm- 
eral  Radio  Commission  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  firm  formally  to  notify 
the  commission  that  it  intended  to  pre¬ 
sent  arguments  in  favor  of  the  r^ufst 
at  a  public  hearing.  The  publishi^ 
company  wanted  unlimited  time  on  the 
1.500  kilocycle  frequency  with  100  watts 
of  power. 

At  the  same  time  the  commission 
nied  the  request  of  the  Allentown  (Pa  ) 
Call  Publishing  Company  for  an  increase 
in  power  from  250  to  500  watts  for 
station  WSAN,  which  it  operates  al¬ 
though  Examiner  Yost,  who  presided  « 
the  hearing  had  recommended  that  the 
request  be  granted.  The  commission 
gave  no  reason  for  reversing  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  examiner. 
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THOMPSON  B.  FRENCH 


ARTHUR  BOREMAN  SMITH,  83, 
for  many  years  editor  of  newspapers 
in  West  Virginia,  died  suddenly  at  his 
home.  Sept.  29.  Death  was  due  to  a 
paralytic  stroke.  He  was  born  in  Tyler 
county,  W.Va.,  in  1848  and  left  the 
newspaper  business  in  that  state  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

John  O’Connmi,  father  of  William  F. 
0*Connor  of  the  photographic  staff, 
Boston  Herald-Traveler,  died  Sept.  28 
at  his  home  in  Roxbury. 

William  J.  Dobison,  76,  widely  known 
pioneer  in  the  photo-engraving  business, 
died  at  the  Somerville,  Mass.,  Hospital 
Sept.  21.  Mr.  Dobison  is  said  to  have 
made  the  first  newsjiaper  half  tone  in 
Boston.  He  was  instructor  in  photo¬ 
engraving  at  the  Wentworth  Institute 
for  the  past  two  years. 

Miss  Gretchen  Buckow,  25,  assistant 
librarian  of  the  Detroit  News,  died  Sept. 
27  while  visiting  friends  in  Toledo.  She 
was  a  victim  of  heart  disease  and  was 
found  dead  in  her  room  in  a  hotel. 

Samuel  Bowman,  70,  father  of  Len- 
wood  H.  Bowman,  night  editor  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  New  Orleans,  died 
in  New  Orleans,  Sept.  23,  after  a  long 
illness. 

C.  L.  Snowden,  63,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Covington  (Ga.)  News, 
died  in  Covington  on  Sept.  28  after  a 
long  illness.  Mr.  Snowden  went  to 
Covington  five  years  ago  from  Madison, 
Fla.,  where  he  published  a  newspaiier. 

Joseph  E.  Rank,  66,  vice-president 
and  managing  editor  of  the  Atchison 
(Kan.)  Globe,  died  at  his  home  Sept. 
25,  after  several  months  illness.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Glof)e  staff,  49 
years.  At  the  time  lu  W.  Howe  retired 
in  1911,  Rank  succeeded  to  the  positions 
he  held  at  his  death. 

Frank  O.  Patton,  61,  connected  with 
the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  for  20 
years  died  at  his  home,  this  week. 

Herman  H.  Mack,  72,  former  Detroit 
newspaper  reporter,  died  at  his  home 
at  Rochester,  Mich.,  Sept.  22.  For  21 
years  he  was  market  rejiorter  for  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Times  and  for  10  years 
was  with  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press.  His  wife  survives  him. 

Clement  S.  McF-lwain,  45,  formerly 
connected  with  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal 
and  later  with  the  lousing  (Mich.) 
State  _  Journal  as  city  editor,  died  in 
Detroit,  Sept.  21.  He  l)ccame  affiliated 
with  the  _  ^neral  Motors  organization 
as  advertising  manager  of  the  Oakland 
Motor  Car  company  and  then  with  the 
General  Motors  Corporation  advertising 
staff.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
his  mother. 


wi 


Former  Atlanta  Constitution  Executive 
Diet  Suddenly 

Thompson  B.  French,  until  two  years 
ago  advertising  manager  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  when  he  retired  because  of 
ill  health,  died  suddenly  Sept.  28.  Mr. 
French  had  been  with  the  Constitution 
for  35  years,  20  of  which  were  spent  as 
advertising  manager.  He  was  61  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr. 
French  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  son, 
McRae  French,  and  two  grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  at  All  Saints’  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  of  which  Mr.  French  was 
a  member,  were  attended  by  many  news¬ 
papermen  both  of  the  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  staffs.  His  pallbearers  were 
Clark  Howell,  Jr.,  business  manager  of 
the  Constitution;  James  R.  Holiday,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager ;  Lorenzo 
Jones,  advertising  manager;  J.  P.  Allen, 
W.  F".  Dykes,  Hugh  Trotti,  Louis  Re- 
genstein  and  Carl  Fort. 


GEOFFREY  D.  MILLER 

Geoffrey  D.  Miller,  36,  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  edi¬ 
torial  stair,  former  assistant  prosecutor 
at  Wichita,  Kan.,  died  suddenly  Sept. 
24  following  an  emergency  oi)eration. 
Mr.  Miller,  familiarly  known  as  “Jeff” 
to  his  Chicago  newspai)er  associates, 
was  educated  at  St.  Mary’s  College, 
Kan.,  and  received  his  degree  in  law  at 
the  University  of  Kansas.  He  became 
assistant  prosecuting  attorney  of  Sedg¬ 
wick  county  and  later  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star  and  St.  Louis 
newspapers.  He  served  overseas  dur¬ 
ing  the  World  war.  After  his  discharge 
from  the  army,  he  was  assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
later  went  to  the  Herald  and  Examiner. 


ROBERT  E.  POWELL 

Roliert  E.  Bowell,  62,  who  was  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  New  York  Times 
many  years  ago,  died  Sept.  29  in  New 
York.  He  left  a  wife,  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Montgomery,  and  a  grand- 
Mr.  Powell  was  circulation  man¬ 


ager  of  The  Evening  World,  then  of  The 
Sun,  before  he  joined  The  Times.  Later 
he  interested  himself  in  various  mining 
properties  in  the  West. 


JOHN  TYRONE  KELLEY 

John  Tyrone  Kelley,  49,  an  executive 
in  the  receivership  department  of  the 
Irving  Trust  Company,  New  York,  and 
former  newspaperman,  died  Sept.  29. 
He  had  worked  on  newspapers  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  St.  I^uis,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  was  a  si)ecial  writer  on  Nezv 
York  Evening  World.  He  also  was 
managing  editor  of  The  E'ourth  Estate 
for  several  years. 


Robert  A.  Sammons,  former  staff 
member,  Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une  and  proprietor  of  the  Sammons 
Printing  Company  in  that  city,  died  there 
Sept.  20  after  an  emergency  operation 
for  appendicitis.  He  was  a  World  War 
veteran,  and  active  in  civic  and  religious 
affairs. 

James  I-aCoste  Ronira,  74,  veteran 
Washington  and  Baltimore  newspaper¬ 
man  died  at  his  home  in  the  latter  city 
on  Sept.  25.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Neu's,  and  prior  to  that  was  for 
years  a  proofreader  on  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  Washington  Times.  He 
was  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Nashville, 
(Tenn.)  Mirror. 

George  M.  White,  67,  former  director 
of  the  Chicago  .American  carrier  boys’ 
band,  died  suddenly  Sept.  28  at  his  home 
in  Hermosa  Reach,  Cal.  He  was  a  former 
leader  of  the  Detroit  Nervs  band  and  a 
well-known  composer  of  band  music. 


JOHN  J.  MERRILL 

John  J.  Merrill,  73,  widely  known 
in  banking,  railroad  and  manufacturing 
circles,  died  suddenly  Sept.  22  at  his  home 
in  Chicago.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
a  son,  Walter  J.  Merrill,  advertising 
director  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Marian  M. 
McNamee,  wife  of  William  M.  McNanie 
advertising  director  of  the  Chicago 
American. 


ISAAC  K.  FRIEDMAN 

Isaac  Kahn  Friedman,  61,  Qiicago 
author  and  magazine  writer,  died  of  heart 
disease  on  Sept.  22  in  Chicago.  Mr. 
Friedman  was  the  author  of  several 
novels,  most  of  them  dealing  with  life 
among  the  slum  population  of  Chicago. 
He  wrote  special  articles  for  Chicago 
newspapers  and  for  magazines,  and  in 
1908  v'-nt  to  the  Orient  as  a  special  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily  Nezvs. 


WILLIAM  THOMPSON 

William  Thompson,  72,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times,  died  in  Rochester,  Sept.  30.  Mr. 
Thompson  was  employed  as  a  printer 
on  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  during 
the  Rochester  Knights  of  I^lxtr  strike 
in  1887.  He  and  other  union  printers 
started  the  Times,  first  issued  as  the 
Appeal  to  give  the  side  of  the  strikers. 


NATION’S  NEWSPAPERS  AIDING 
WINTER  REUEF  PLANS 


(Continued  from  page  6) 


PLACING  STORE  ACCOUNT 

Robert  Brand  &  Sons  Company,  Osh¬ 
kosh,  Wis.,  manufacturers  of  store 
equipment  and  fixtures,  has  appointed 
Klau-V'an  Pietersom-Dunlop  Associates, 
Inc.,  Milwaukee,  to  direct  its  advertis¬ 
ing.  Plans  for  the  coming  year  include 
the  use  of  class  publications  and  trade 
pajwrs  in  various  fields,  as  well  as  direct 
mail. 


The  News  has  distributed  5,700  pounds 
of  wheat  in  5  and  10  pound  sacks  at  its 
building.  The  wheat  is  being  purchased 
from  farmers  by  the  News  and  is.  being 
ground  free  of  charge  by  the  Loose- 
Wiles  Biscuit  Company.  The  News  has 
printed  a  number  of  ways  in  which  the 
wheat  can  be  used  for  food. 

Wheat  is  given  only  to  those  families 
whose  cases  are  found  to  be  deserving 
by  the  Family  Welfare  Association,  a 
Community  Chest  agency,  which  investi¬ 
gates  all  applicants. 

While  the  News’  “free  wheat  for  the 
needy”  plan  is  the  only  relief  measure 
actually  sponsored  by  Dayton  newspaper, 
all  three,  the  News,  the  Herald,  and  the 
Journal,  are  lending  support  to  the  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  and  all  organizations 
carrying  on  relief  work  among  the 
needy.  The  papers  are  daily  carrying 
stories  on  the  activities  of  these  organi¬ 
zations  and  urging  that  their  pleas  for 
help  and  support  be  answered  by  those 
able. 

For  some  time  Dayton  papers  have 
been  inserting  “situations  wanted”  ad¬ 
vertisements  free  of  charge  to  aid  the 
jobless. 

Pittsburgh  I^ress,  E.  T.  Leech,  editor : 
“Our  relief  plans  mainly  contemplate 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  Welfare  Fund 
of  more  than  $5,000,000  to  be  raised  here, 
and  of  trther  relief  agencies.  The  unem¬ 
ployment  situation  is  so  widespread  that 
it  can  only  be  handled  by  big  agencies 
and  we  have  abandoned  minor  newspaper 
efforts  and  are  cooperating  with  them. 
While  these  agencies  can  handle  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  situation  there  undoubtedly  will  be 
suffering  in  small  industrial  communities 
which  we  think  can  be  relieved  only  by 
state  or  national  help.” 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch :  “Local  relief 
work  in  St.  Louis  is  progressing  in  three 
quarters,  that  is  the  Community  Chest, 
a  local  branch  of  Mr.  Gifford’s  organi¬ 
zation  and  a  municipal  committee.  We 
have  recommended  that  all  funds  col¬ 
lected  go  to  relief  and  that  no  part  go 
to  character  building  such  as  normally 
consumes  part  of  such  fund.  We  also 
suggested  a  baseball  game  between  the 
two  major  league  baseball  teams  here 
which  netted  $30,000  and  have  suggested 
that  a  game  outside  the  World  Series 
be  played  in  Ixitli  St.  Louis  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  by  the  .\thletics  and  the  Cardinals 
for  l)enefit  of  the  unemployed.  The  latter 
suggestion  has  not  yet  been  acted  ui)on. 
In  the  national  field  we  have  advocated 
public  works  and  are  fearful  that  the 
Il(M)ver  plan  of  soliciting  private  sub- 
.scriptions  is  impractical.  We  prefer 
higher  taxes  in  the  upper  brackets  and 
acceptance  by  the  Federal  government 
of  its  responsibility.” 

Chicago  newspapers  are  withholding 
special  plans  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
this  winter  until  after  the  $8,800,000 
drive  for  funds  being  made  this  month 
in  C<H>k  county  by  the  Governor’s  Re¬ 
lief  Commission.  All  of  the  papers  have 
pledged  support  in  backing  this  cam¬ 
paign  to  the  limit.  Any  attempt  to  raise 
additional  funds  will  not  be  made  until 
after  this  relief  drive  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  according  to  the  sentiment  ex¬ 
pressed  by  various  Chicago  publishers 
to  Editor  &  Publisher.  In  all  prob¬ 
ability,  special  Christmas  relief  activities 
will  lie  sponsored  by  the  newspapers, 
but  plans  are  yet  to  be  formulated.  The 
majority  of  the  Chicago  papers  have 
agreed  to  donate  space  for  advertise¬ 
ments  prepared  free  of  charge  by  local 
agencies  in  connection  with  the  drive 
this  month. 

Col.  Frank  Knox  announced  that  the 
Chicago  Daily  Ncu'S  will  again  sponsor 
the  Neediest  Families  Fund  this  winter, 
in  conjunction  with  the  United,  Jewish 
and  Catholic  Charities.  Last  year  the 
Daily  News  raised  $125,000  to  care  for 
200  families  in  Chicago. 

Chicago  Daily  Times,  R.  J.  Finnegan, 
managing  editor — “In  addition  to  co¬ 
operating  with  other  Chicago  newspapers 
in  backing  the  Cook  County  branch  of 
Gov.  Louis  L.  Emmerson’s  relief  fund 
commission  in  its  efforts  to  raise  $8,800,- 


000  for  the  unemployed,  we  will  sponsor 
a  three-fold  program  of  our  own. 

“The  Times  will  help  in  finding  homes 
for  homeless  boys  in  Chicago  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  governor’s  commission 
and  Judge  Mary  Bartelee  of  the  juvenile 
court.  There  are  thousands  of  boys  on 
the  streets  and  these  boys  need  homes 
to  keep  them  out  of  trouble.  Last  year 
we  made  the  same  appeal  and  placed 
many  boys  in  private  homes  for  the 
winter. 

“The  Times  again  will  sponsor  Christ¬ 
mas  parties  for  children  in  the  poor  dis¬ 
tricts,  working  in  co-operation  with 
churches.  Girls  in  large  banks  and  club 
women  provide  dolls  and  other  toys 
which  the  Times  will  distribute  at 
Christmas  tree  parties. 

“These  parties  can  be  arranged  at  sur¬ 
prisingly  low  expense,  yet  they  provide 
the  only  real  spirit  of  Christmas  that 
comes  into  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
children  and  this  year  of  all  years  that 
spirit  must  not  be  denied  to  the  children 
of  big  cities. 

“If  funds  can  be  arranged,  the  Times 
also  will  supply  shoes  to  school 
children.” 

Editorially,  the  Times  said ; 

“A  suppression  of  stock  market 
gambling  would  be  one  of  the  first  steps 
toward  national  recovery  from  the  de¬ 
pression.  The  Wall  Street  ghouls  ought 
to  be  restrained.  Perhaps  we  shall  have 
a  national  council  of  defense.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  first  jobs  of  such  a  council 
will  be  to  close  stock  exchanges  which 
maintain  paraphernalia  for  the  kind  of 
gambling  which  makes  money  out  of 
national  calamity.” 

Los  Angeles  Examiner  with  the  other 
Hearst  papers  is  supporting  the  proposal 
to  have  Congress  appropriate  $5,000,000,- 
000  to  be  spent  on  tlie  construction  of 
public  works  on  a  national  scale.  The 
Examiner  advocated  a  local  bond  issue 
for  the  immediate  construction  of  the 
Colorado  River  aqueduct  and  at  Tues¬ 
day’s  election  this  week  the  voters  ap¬ 
proved  the  expenditure  of  $220,000,000 
by  five  to  one  vote. 

“Empty  your  closets,  you  who  have 
been  more  fortunate!” 

The  Mihvaukee  Journal  issued  this  ap¬ 
peal  Sept.  27  on  behalf  of  three  of  Mil¬ 
waukee’s  welfare  organizations  —  the 
Goodwill,  the  St.  V’incent  de  Paul 
Society  and  the  Salvation  Army — which 
reported  that  there  will  be  much  suffer¬ 
ing  among  the  needy  in  Milwaukee  this 
winter  unless  clothing  is  donated 
generously. 

The  Journal  appointed  an  Empty- 
Your-Closet  editor,  who  arranged  with 
several  large  department  stores  to  liave 
their  trucks  call  for  bundles  anywhere 
in  Milwaukee.  Donors  could  designate 
which  organization  was  to  receive  their 
gifts. 

Dallas  Neivs — “Recommends  to  the 
Dallas  Community  Chest  that  it  co¬ 
ordinate  its  winter  relief  program  with 
Mr.  Gifford’s  broad  national  program 
in  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  the  desti¬ 
tute,  regardless  of  what  may  be  done 
now  or  later  to  prevent  future  recur¬ 
rence  of  periods  of  distress.  Eveiy 
encouragement  must  be  lent  to  widen  em¬ 
ployment.  The  full  dinner  pail  is  the 
worker’s  equipment. 

Business  will  not  revive,  industry  can¬ 
not  be  speeded  up  without  Dalas  dollars 
buying  as  Akron  dollars  and  New  \ork 
dollars  must  buv ;  and  dollars  are  not 
available  unless  they  are  earned.  ‘Gi'f 
A  Job’  is  lieing  urged  as  a  better 
slogan  than  ‘Give  A  Dollar.’ 

“The  News  is  devoting  much  space  to 
the  Community  Chest,  United  CharitiM. 
Community  Trust  and  all  other  agencies 
charged  with  relief  work,  and  is  urging 
a  co-ordinated  program  so  that  there 
may  be  no  duplication  of  effort.  Dallas 
City  Welfare  Department  is  organiwW 
a  committee  of  1,000,  which  is  to  include 
all  organizations  in  the  city.  F.ach  mem- 
l)er  of  the  committee  is  to  assume  rt- 
sponsibility  of  caring  for  one  nwy 
family,  providing  employment  or  other¬ 
wise  relieving  distress.” 


DAUGHTER  BORN  TO  GURLEYS 

Boyd  Gurley,  editor  of  the  Indianaf^^jf 
Times  and  Mrs.  (jurley  are  parents 
a  daughter,  born  recently. 
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One  Dollar  will  he  paid 
for  each  idea  published. 
Send  clipping  for  payment. 


OUT-OF-TOWN  correspondents  lend 
interest  to  the  sectional  news  car¬ 
ried  by  the  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram  by  giving  an  out-of-the-ordinary 
heading  to  columns  of  discussion  and 
comment,  making  these  columns  a  regu¬ 
lar  feature  in  addition  to  the  usual  run 
of  news.  Such  titles  as  Pessimisms  and 
Observations,  Bath,  N.  V.,  Corning 
Chatter,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  The  Valley 
Owl,  Sayre,  Pa.,  etc.,  are  to  be  seen  in 
each  issue  of  the  pai>er. — P.M.W. 


A  Michigan  professor  asserts  that 
actual  play  in  a  football  game  amounts 
to  only  seven  minutes.  Have  some  one 
time  the  play  in  a  local  game  and  pre¬ 
pare  a  feature  from  the  result.  The 
number  of  plays  per  quarter,  together 
with  the  coach's  ideas  of  how  fast  plays 
ought  to  be  run  will  add  interest  to  the 
yarn. — G.C.McN. 


“STUDENTS”  OF  FURNITURE 

Grand  Rapids  Group  Enlists  235,000 

Girl  Scouts  in  Promotion  Plan 

The  Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Exposi¬ 
tion,  through  its  “educational  depart¬ 
ment,”  is  making  plans  for  a  prize  con¬ 
test  in  which  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  of 
America  are  expected  to  play  a  leading 
part.  The  latter,  it  is  announced,  are 
to  Ive  “students  over  a  year's  period  in  a 
curriculum  of  home  beautification.” 

“Enrolled  in  the  enterprise,”  .ays  an 
announcement,  “are  upward  of  235,000 
women  and  girls  who,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Exposition, 
some  8,500  furniture  stores  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  outstanding  judges  on  furni¬ 
ture  and  decoration,  will  endeavor  lo 
find  what  is  most  comfortable,  beautiful, 
and  correct  in  home  environment,  and 
carry  the  message  to  the  rest  of  ihe 
world.” 

Cash  prizes  totaling  $1,000  will  be 
awarded  at  the  July  Furniture  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  1932. 

The  plan  calls  for  “continuous  con¬ 
tact”  by  the  girls  with  furniture  stores 
and  with  the  Grand  Rapids  F'urnit'ire 
Exposition. 


“Little  Journeys  To  Historic  Places 
In  and  About  Akron”  is  a  new  column 
appearing  in  the  Akron  Times-Press. 
In  it  a  staff  writer  each  day  describes  a 
trip  to  some  local  place  of  historic  in¬ 
terest,  suitable  for  an  evening's  drive. 
The  articles  are  not  illustrated  but  they 
tell  exactly  how  to  reach  the  places 
mentioned,  just  where  to  turn,  various 
landmarks,  etc. — U.S.V. 


The  Xewburyport  (Mass.)  Daily 
Next'S  is  running  a  daily  series  of  “Mem¬ 
ory  Jogs,”  recalling  facts  that  happened 
years  ago.  The  large  number  of  items 
submitted  for  publication  shows  that  it 
is  widely  read.  Events,  old  buildings, 
eccentric  characters,  etc.,  make  up  the 
subjects  usually. — E.W.M. 


The  Alhambra  (Cal.)  Post-Adx'ocate, 
under  the  heading:  “Good  Evening”! 
publishes  each  day  a  list  of  new  sub¬ 
scribers.  I’nder  the  head  it  says:  “To¬ 
night  the  Post  Advocate  welcomes  the 
following  new  readers  to  its  ever  in¬ 
creasing  family  of  friends.”  Subscribers' 
names  appear  in  bold  face. — H.J.A. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AWARDED 

Ten  graduates  of  New  York  City  high 
schools  were  awarded  Pulitzer  Scholar¬ 
ships  at  Columbia  University  last  week 
from  a  field  of  more  than  100  competi¬ 
tors.  All  but  one  will  attend  Columbia. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  scholarships 
founded  by  Joseph  Pulitzer,  each  winner 
entering  Columbia  receives  tuition  with¬ 
out  cost  and  a  cash  annuity  of  $250  for 
four  years.  The  .scholarship  winners 
may  attend  other  colleges  of  the  first 
rank  in  the  I’nited  States,  but  in  that 
event  they  receive  the  cash  allowance 
alone. 


CITY  TO  SPEND  $50,000 

The  City  Advertising  Committee  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  is  planning  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $50,000  in  display  advertising  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season,  it  is  announced  in  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
plans  call  for  equal  distribution  of  the 
advertising  between  newspapers  and 
magazines. 


The  Boston  Sunday  Globe  used  a 
future  story,  with  a  diagram  illustra¬ 
tion,  on  what  happens  in  the  way  of 
investigations  and  reports  after  a  serious 
automobile  accident. — L.D.C. 


CJiamlvers  of  Commerce  frequently  is¬ 
sue  pamphlets  telling  geographical,  his¬ 
torical  and  industrial  facts  of  the  city. 
A  staff  member  of  the  Bellefontaine 
(0.)  Examiner  used  one  such  pamphlet 
as  a  basis  for  a  series  of  more  than  1(W 
questions  which  were  published,  five  a 
day  with  answers  on  another  page,  in 
succeeding  issues  under  the  heading 
"Know  Your  City.”  Questions  and  an¬ 
swers  tended  to  create  interest  in  little 
known  or  little  realized  civic  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  city  of  10,000.— D.A.Y. 


"Then  and  Now  in  the  News — 1881- 
Wl”  is  the  title  of  a  new  local  feature 
wing  run  by_  the  Denver  Rock  Mountain 
Nexus.  Stories  of  1881  are  being  repro- 
jn  their  entirety  w’ith  the  quaint 
heads"  as  used  in  the  News  in  those 
early  days.  For  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  different  style  of  journalism  of  50 
years  ago  as  compared  with  the  con¬ 
temporary  method  of  handling  news,  a 
member  of  the  News  staff  takes  the  facts 
of  the  respective  1881  stories  and  writes 
them  as  they  would  be  today. — M. 

Daily  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  carries 
a  front  page  box  containing  a  letter 
Witten  either  over  the  signature  of 
M.  0.  Beale,”  or  addressed  to  that 
nctitipus  critic  and  printed  over  the  name 
or  pseudonym  of  a  reader.  The  box 
'* .  a  forum  of  editorial  and  public 
opmions  and  is  widely  read. — X. 

^  Boston  Sunday  Globe  reporter 
worked  in  a  drug  store  for  a  day  to  ob¬ 
tain  material  for  a  feature  story. — L.D.C. 


HEARST  BOOK  FIRM  SOLD 

Farrar  &  Rinehart,  New  York  pub¬ 
lishers,  have  taken  over  the  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan  Book  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Hearst  publications.  The  book  com¬ 
pany  was  founded  in  1914  as  Hearst’s 
International  Library  Company.  Con¬ 
tracts  with  various  well-known  authors 
are  transferred  by  the  deal. 


NEW  A.P.  FEATURE 

The  Associated  Press  Feature  Service 
announced  this  week  a  football  feature, 
“My  W^inning  Play,”  a  series  of  personal 
by-iine  stories  by  famous  coaches,  to  be 
released  twice  weekly  starting  Oct.  5. 
It  will  run  throughout  the  season. 


Cline  -Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  uaed  by 
La  Van  Guardia 

Pkilippin*  Islanil* 

Ash  thtm  aboof  It 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Ckleacot  111  West  Washiaftea 
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New  York  I  Daily  News  Bid*. 
220  East  42od  St. 

Saa  Fraaclscoi  First  Natieaa] 
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Dollar  Pullers 

$One  Dollar  will  be  paid  ^ 
for  each  idea  published.  ^ 
Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^ 


^HE  Kansas  City  Star  recently  sold 
1,125-line  space  to  business  houses 
doing  business  in  the  “Country  Club 
Plaza”  district.  Six  advantages  of 
shopping  in  the  district  were  given  as 
well  as  art  work  showing  a  centrally 
located  corner  of  the  district.  Dignified 
art  work  at  the  base  of  the  cooperative 
advertisement  bore  the  legend  “Famed 
for  Quality — Michigan  Boulevard,  Fifth 
Avenue  .  .  .  and  the  Country  Club 
Plaza.” — R.W'.J. 


A  “Political  Who's  Who”  appears 
daily  in  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Elxpress'  clas¬ 
sified  column,  many  candidates  having 
their  cards  in  the  colunm. — A.M.P. 


Columbus  Day,  Oct.  12,  offers  a  good 
opportunity  to  obtain  advertising  from 
the  Italian-American  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men.  Many  cities  have  celebra¬ 
tions  which  are  usually  sp<insored  by  one 
or  more  of  the  patriotic  and  fraternal 
organizations. — J.M.L. 


A  special  automotive  page  can  be  built 
by  classifying  used  cars  according  to 
prices,  i.  e..  Under  $50;  $50  to  $100; 
$100  to  $250;  $250  to  $500;  $500  to 
$750 ;  $750  and  up.  At  this  time  pros¬ 
pective  used  car  buyers  are  primarily 
price  shoppers.  Instead  of  taking  one 
large  advertisement,  advertisers  would 
take  space  under  all  classifications  for 
which  they  have  used  cars. — H.J. 


The  Davenport  (la.)  Democrat  and 
Leader  is  featuring  a  full-page  of  40 
merchandise  values  in  Sunday  issues  for 
sale  on  Monday  and  Tuesday.  Adver¬ 
tisements  are  of  uniform  size  with  the 
statement  that  bargain  prices  are  made 
to  stimulate  shopping  earlv  in  the  week. 
— A.O.S. 


It  is  not  tfio  early  to  begin  promoting 
a  cooperative  campaign  among  photog¬ 
raphers  for  Christmas  business.  The 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  added  consider¬ 
able  linage  bv  such  a  campaign  last  year. 
—G.C.McN.' 


GOOD  WILL! 

MAGAZINES  of  quality  have 
reader  interest,  sureiy. 

But  seldom  has  a  monthly 
forum  achieved  the  cover-to-cover 
foiiowing  of  The  Quill. 


This  is  true  because  The  Quiii 
is  the  reader’s  own  pubiication. 
it  is  published  by  and  for  edlto- 
riai  men  from  cubs  to  executives 
— more  than  3,000  of  them  in 
newspaper  and  magazine  offices 
in  every  state. 


They  voiuntariiy  express  them¬ 
selves,  their  problems,  their  de¬ 
sires  in  their  own  magazine. 

Their  good  wiii  is  invaiuable 
to  pubiishers  and  manufacturers 
aiike,  for  they  are  the  present 
and  future  of  newspaper  build¬ 
ing  in  America.  That  good  wiii 
is  avaiiable  now  through  the 
advertising  coiumns  of  The  Quiii. 


For  rates,  write  or  wire— 


836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 


Six  tire  firms  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
are  using  advertising  under  a  general 
heading  of  “It  Costs  No  More  To  Buy 
Your  Favorite  Tire  from  a  Local  Inde¬ 
pendent  Merchant.”  Copy  material  in 
the  center  and  around  which  the  22-line 
firm  spaces  are  grouped,  tells  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  purchasing  tires  from  inde¬ 
pendent  dealers. — R.W.J. 


With  increased  demand  for  electric 
refrigerators  and  with  merchants  using 
liberal  display  space  to  work  off  out¬ 
moded  stocks,  the  classified  column  offers 
a  good  medium  to  move  used  ice  boxes 
at  prices  which  must  be  temptingly  low. 
— W.F.B. 

A  Texas  store  has  included  with  its 
regular  newspaper  advertising,  offerings 
of  hay  and  seed  corn  and  lost  and 
wanted  items.  This  feature  was  arranged 
without  charge  to  the  farmers  of  the 
clistrict  as  a  means  of  helping  them. — 
A.A.S. 


UNITED  PRESS 
news  coverage 
is  world-wide, 
complete  and 
Independent 

UNITED  PRESS 


Columbian 

Newspaper 

Inks 

The  Best  Ink 
is  the 

Cheapest  Ink 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 
45  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 
Arthur  S.  Thomptoa,  Manmgtr 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  IIL 
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A.F.A.  WILL  CONTINUE 
SPEAKING  PROGRAM 


Serie*  of  Four  Me««ages  Stressing 
Adrertising  as  Economic  Force 
to  Be  Presented  This 
Winter 


A  new  series,  of  addresses  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  facts  about  advertising  will  be 
presented  by  speakers  before  advertising 
groups  from  coast  to  coast  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America  this  winter..  The_  campaign, 
an  outgrowth  of  the  one  carried  on  last 
year,  will  constitute  the  major  activity 
of  the  A.F.A.,  according  to  announce¬ 
ment  this  week  by  President  Gilbert  T. 
Hodnes. 

Presentation  of  the  first  message,  en¬ 
titled  ‘‘Advertising’s  Responsibility  in 
Business  Recovery,"  will  begin  in  the 
week  of  Oct.  19,  and  be  completed  in 
November.  Three  others  will  be  delivered 
at  intervals  after  Jan.  1.  The  part  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  stimulation  of  business 
conditions  is  the  theme. 

These  messages  are  l)eing  devel<ti)ed 
by  the  A.F.A.  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Kducation  on  the  basis  of  economic 
studies  of  advertising  made  last  year. 
Last  year  a  series  of  six  addres.ses  was 
presented  before  more  than  500  meetings 
by  outstanding  men  in  advertising  and 
publishing. 

In  commenting  on  the  new  program. 
President  Hodges  said :  "The  F^era- 
tion  is  facing  greatly  increa.sed  demands 
for  authoritative  research  facts  about  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  our  board  of  directors  feels 
that  this  year’s  program  will  lie  of  great 
value  in  showing  the  way  for  business 
to  adopt  aggressive  recovery  measures. 

‘‘Advertising  men  generally  express  the 
opinion  to  me  that  there  never  was  a 
time  when  it  was  so  imjKjrtant  to  pre¬ 
sent  sound  constructive  facts  about  ad¬ 
vertising  based  on  non-|)artisan  research 
study.  The  Federation,  representing  as 
it  does  all  advertising  interests,  is  ac¬ 
cepting  a  great  responsibility  in  under¬ 
taking  this  program  l)ut  I  feel  confident 
<)f  the  outcome  owing  to  the  splendid 
cooperation  we  are  receiving  from  leading 
executives  over  the  entire  country.  We 
feel  that  in  presenting  four  messages  this 
year  instead  of  six,  we  are  in  a  position 
to  do  a  much  more  efTective  job,  although 
the  numlier  of  presentations  will  prot)abiy 
exceed  the  record  we  .set  last  year.  Ad¬ 
vertising  clubs  are  laying  plans  to  liave 
each  one  of  the.se  messages  presented 
before  a  fine  cross-section  of  business 
executives,  although  some  of  our 
speakers  will  api)ear  before  trade  groups 
as  well." 


ALUMNI  GROUP  GROWING 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  Alumni 
.Association,  organized  in  1929  "to  keep 
alive  the  traditions  of  the  ‘old’  Evening 
Post  by  former  Evening  Post  men  and 
women,"  now  has  21  founder  meml)er- 
•ships.  Total  membership  is  107.  Charles 
B.  Molesphini,  treasurer  of  the  organ¬ 
ization,  is  chairman  of  the  annual  dinner 
committee.  Other  members  are :  Law¬ 
rence  Perry,  Chester  Parrish,  Eleanor 
Carroll,  Emil  M.  Scholz,  David  Evans, 
Elsa  Schroeder,  Theodore  P.  Seymour. 
The  probable  date  of  the  dinner  is  the 
last  week  in  February. 


SHOPPERS'  GUIDE  BANKRUPT 

W.  F.  Brown  and  C.  L.  Fetterer,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  East  St.  Louis  Shoppers’ 
Guide,  have  filed  a  partnership  petition 
in  bankruptcy  in  the  Federal  Court  in 
Ivast  St.  Louis.  They  list  liabilities  of 
$1,781,  all  unsecured,  for  merchandise 
and  service.  The  Shoppers’  Guide  has 
been  published  about  three  years,  origi¬ 
nally  as  an  advertising  medium,  for  East 
St.  I^uis  merchants,  and  later  as  a 
weekly  newspaper.  It  was  distributed 
free. 


WATERBURY  DAILY  IS  50 

The  IVaterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
observed  its  SOth  anniversary  as  a  daily 
by  publishing  a  %-page  issue  Sunday, 
Sept.  27.  It  included  a  36- page  section 
devoted  entirely  to  the  anniversarv. 
W.  J.  Pape  is  publisher  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  and  W’aterbury  American. 


SMOOTH  P.G.A.  COVERAGE 


Golf  Writers  Pleased  With  Facilities 
at  Proridence  Contest 

F'acilities  for  covering  the  recent  Pro¬ 
fessional  (jolf  Association  championship 
tournament  at  W’annamoisett,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  L,  were  described  by  veteran 
golf  writers  who  worked  there  as  among 
the  best  they  had  encountered  at  any 
tournament. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Comiiany,  New  England  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Teelgraph  Company,  and  the 
Wannamoisett  Club,,  an  indoor  tennis 
court  was  converted  into  press  head¬ 
quarters.  Four  rows  of  desks  were  set 
up.  two  for  writers  and  two  for  Postal 


operators  and  their  instruments.  The 
course  was  covered  by  telephone  with 
scores  reported  every  three  holes  for 
every  man  in  the  tournament  all  week. 

Among  the  well-known  golf  writers 
who  covered  the  tournament  were  Grant- 
land  Rice,  William  D.  Richardson  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Kerr  N.  Petrie,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Ralph  Trost, 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  H.  S.  Salsinger, 
Detroit  News,  Lester  Rice,  New  York 
.Imerican,  Harry  Allen,  New  York 
Evening  Post,  Linde  Fowler,  Boston 
Transcript,  Bob  White,  Boston  Post. 

The  Providence  papers  assigned  large 
staffs  to  the  tournament.  Those  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Providence  Journal  and 
Evening  Bulletin  were  John  R.  Hess, 
John  R.  .Aborn,  Fred  Knight,  Michael 


Thomas  and  Robert  Howard.  For  the 
Providence  News  Tribune  Gerald  Pryor, 
Fred  Foley  and  Dexter  McMullen  were 
on  the  job. 


TO  SELL  HUNTSVILLE  TIMES 

Under  Federal  court  decree  the  Hunts¬ 
ville  (Ala.)  Daily  Times  will  be  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Terms  of  the  sale 
are  for  cash  or  for  one-third  cash  and 
the  balance  due  in  two  equal  installments 
in  six  and  twelve  months.  J.  E.  Pierce, 
former  editor  and  owner  of  the  paper 
was  forced  into  receivership  when  the 
paper  was  unable  to  meet  jayment  of 
a  mortgage  on  the  12-story  Times  Iniild- 
ing.  Shelby  S.  Fletcher  is  receiver  for 
the  property. 


MODERN  MACHINES 


FOR  YOUR 
STEREOTYPING 
DEPARTMENT 

Speed  Mould  for  casting 
flat  plates. 

Single  and  Two  Speed 
Matrix  Rollers. 

Stereotype-Metal 

Furnaces. 

Flat  Shaving  Machines. 
Type  High  Planers. 

Saw  Tables. 

Monorail  Trimming 
Machines. 

Routing  Machines. 

Complete  Line  of  Accessories 
and  Supplies 

Send  for  the  latest  Hoe 
Stereotypers'  Catalog. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.y  Inc. 


These  are  Famous  Users  of  the 
“d  A1MT”  matrix 

VJWOO  1  ROLLING  MACHINE 


Chicago  Daily  Newt 
Kansas  City  star  (2) 
Milwaukee  Journal  (2) 
New  York  City  News  (2) 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
San  Francisco  News 
Hartford  Times 
Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune 

New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune 
Boston  Post 
I^etroit  Newt 
Detroit  Mirror 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 
Brooklyn  Ragle 
Buffalo  Courier  Express 
Buffalo  News 
Rochester  Times  Union 
Akron  Times  Press 


Columbus  Dispatch 
Cincinnati  Poet 
Cleveland  News 
Cleveland  Press 
Columbus  (Mtixen 
Tfriedo  News  Bee 
Cincinnati  Times  Star 
Dayton  Journal  Herald 
Beaver  Falls  Tribune 
Philadelphia  News 
Philadelphia  Record 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
Oshkosh  Northwestern 
Winnipeg.  Manitoba, 
Free  Press 

Toronto,  Canada.  Tele¬ 
gram 

England.  Ixmdon  Ezpres.- 
Japan, Cwaka.  Mainirhi 
Japan,  Kol>e,  Nichi  Nichi 


Thii  heavy  duty  GOSS  “GIANT”  mouldadry  mats 
fatter,  better,  than  direct  pressure  machines,  at  half 
the  investment,  without  damage  to  the  type.  Send  for 
the  folder.  It  tells  A  LL  the  facts. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

'  >$35  So.  Paulina  Street 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  rRAKClSCO 


Use  Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Columns 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 


in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 


New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cabl.  ASdi-M.  NENSCO — WarcaatM 


BLANKETS 

of  all 

KINDS 

FOR  PRESS  AND 

STEREOTYPE  ROOM 

PRESS  ROOM  PASTE 

MAILING  ROOM  PASTE 

STEREO.  MATRIX  PASTE 

^  CORK  MOLDING  BLANKETS 

I 

I 

American  Publishers  Supply 
P.O.  Box  131 
West  Lynn,  Mass. 


Berry-Mingle  Co.^inc, 

Printing  Equipment  Engineers 

Flatiron  Building  •  175  Fifth  Ava.  at  ?3rd  St. 

a 

Datignor*  and  builders  of  special 
equipment  to  meet  the  eco¬ 
nomic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  plant. 

Spaclolista  in  selection  and  sale 
£  ofmachineryforincreasedpro- 

•*  duction. 

_c 

g-  Cenaultonta  in  construction,  de- 
§  sign, and  plan  ofarrangements 

<  of  buildings  to  meet  the  news- 

g  paper  and  publishing  needs. 

A  Strictly  Quality  Product 

,2  A  Quality  Purchase  is,  after  all, 

the  Ex.rcis.  of  the  Truest  Economy 

r  Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 

Send  for  particulars 
to  your  nearest 
G>B  sales  office 
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“STOLE”  RANSOM  WHILE 

deiectives  watched 

Evening  Tenneetean  Men  Nabbed 
Package  With  Bogus  Money  and 
Exposed  Sleepy  Private 
Watchmen 


An  amusing  and  unusual  journalistic 
feat  was  recorded  ixi  Nashville,  Tcnn., 
last  week  when  an  Evening  Tennessean 
reporter  and  photographer  “stole” 
|20,(XK)  in  lH)gus  money  from  under  the 
noses  of  12  private  detectives  who  had 
planted  the  supposed  currency  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  lure  extortioners. 

The  reporter  was  William  L.  Pique 
and  the  pohtographer  Ed  Clarke.  Pique 
several  days  previously  had  learned  of 
the  plot  to  extort  money  from  Leslie 
Cheek,  coffee  dealer,  nephew  of  Joel  O. 
Cheek,  maker  of  Maxwell  House  coffee. 
A  gang  had  demanded  $20,000  and  Mr. 
Cheek,  working  with  private  detectives, 
secretly  place  the  fake  money  in  a  hole 
outside  Cheek’s  estate  near  Nashville. 
Reporter  Pique  and  a  cameraman  were 
also  on  hand  for  the  planting,  but  were 
discovered  and  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Cheek 
not  to  mention  the  affair  since  it  might 
obstruct  the  seizure  of  the  extortioners. 
The  reporter  took  Mr.  Cheek’s  request 
to  his  managing  editor,  Frank  C.  Wal¬ 
drop,  who  agreed  to  hold  up  publication 
of  the  story  for  three  days. 

On  the  third  day,  detectives  having 
failed  to  make  arrests.  Pique’s  account 
of  the  plot  and  the  fact  that  12  detec¬ 
tives  “armed  to  the  teeth”  were  watch¬ 
ing  the  spot  where  the  ransom  “money” 
had  been  buried  were  published. 

On  the  same  afternoon  I^ique  and 
Clarke  returned  to  the  field  where  the 
money  was  supposed  to  have  been 
buried,  with  the  intention  of  checking 
the  watchfulness  of  the  guards.  Slipping 
through  a  hedge  near  the  place  the  news 
men  spotted  two  guards,  but  were  them¬ 
selves  unseen.  'They  made  their  way 
across  a  barren  field,  expecting  every 
moment  to  be  spotted.  They  found  the 
hole  which  had  been  distinctly  marked, 
and  found  four  packages  within.  The  re¬ 
porter  posed  in  the  act  of  digging  up 
the  treasure  and  the  photographer  took 
his  picture.  They  opened  a  package 
and  took  pictures  of  that;  they  photo¬ 
graphed  the  marked  tree,  a  marked  rock 
and  other  marks  intended  to  light  the 
way  for  the  extortioners.  Then,  with 
the  “ransom”  they  sneaked  back  over 
their  original  route,  and  turned  in  their 
packages,  intact  except  for  the  one  opened 
for  picture  purpo.ses,  to  the  city  editor. 

Pique  then  “covered”  the  story  from 
the  office.  He  called  the  head  of  Mr. 
Cheek’s  detective  force  and  was  in¬ 
formed  that  no  one  had  been  arrest^ 
yet,  and  that  the  “money”  was  still  in 
the  hole.  He  graciously  accepted  their 
story.  So  did  the  other  papers,  which 
reported  that  each  package  contained  $100 
in  real  money  and  the  remainder  in  im¬ 
itation  bills.  The  Evening  Tennessean, 
carrying  Pique’s  story  under  the  head 
“Reporter  Nabs  Extortion  ‘Money’  ” 
however,  placed  the  case  in  a  different 
light. 


RECEIVES  HISTORICAL  AWARD 

The  lyaterville  (N.Y.)  Timcj  has  been 
iwarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  New  York 
State  Historical  Association  for  the  best 
publication  of  local  history  submitted  by 
a  weekly  newspaixer.  The  medal  was 
givCT  to  Publisher  Orrin  Terry  and 
Editor  T.  H.  Townsend  in  Schenectady. 


LIBEL  ACTION  DISMISSED 

verdict  of  no  cause  for  action  has 
b«n  returned  in  the  libel  suit  of  I/)uis 
Cominski  against  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Ob- 
^tri‘er-Dist>atch.  The  action  was  based 
on  a  story  concerning  sale  of  unstamped 
Cominsky.  He  sought 

♦“,.■00  damages. 

CORRECTION 

in  its  issue  of  Sept.  19,  PhxiTOR  & 
"t^USHF.R  reported  that  Albany  (N.Y.) 
n^spapers  had  closed  a  new  cf>ntract 
'•m  pressmen.  Negotiations  still  are 
I’®}n'ng  with  officials  of  the  international 
union. 


PLAN  JOINT  MEETING 

The  Wyoming  Press  Association  has 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Colorado 
Editorial  Association  to  hold  its  1931 
winter  meeting  in  Denver  in  January  in 
conjunction  with  the  Colorado  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  New  Mexico  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting.  Each  association  will 
have  a  separate  meeting  and  also  will 
participate  in  a  general  conference. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  Tima  —  .50  par  llna 

3  Timas  —  AO  par  llna 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  Tima  —  .78  par  llna 

4  Timas  —  .60  par  llna 
Caunt  six  words  to  ths  llna 

Whita  spaca  charga  at  sama  rata  par  llna 
par  insartion  as  earnad  by  frequancy  of 
insartion.  Minimum  spaca,  thraa  finas. 
The  Editor  S  Publisher  reserves  ths  right 
to  classify,  adit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 


Newspaper  Brokarage — Only  blgli-itrada  proper¬ 
ties.  Peraonni  senrice.  Clyde  II.  Knox,  Bryant 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


An  Exclutirs  Illinois  dully  in  Krowing  rounty 
sent  city  of  16,000.  Money  maker.  $150,000— 
$50,000  rash.  Louis  Eddy,  VVrlgley  Bldg., 
(Tilcago. 


Daily  in  Cant,  Ill,  county  sent.  Fine  money 
making  record.  Price  $45,000.  Cash  $10,000. 
10  years  to  pay  bal.  lx>uis  Eddy,  Wrlgley 
Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Evening  Papers — New  England,  New  York, 
I’enns.vlvanla,  Ohio,  Illlnnls,  Kentucky.  All  oc¬ 
cupying  exclusive  flelds  and  earning  dividends. 
Also  some  dcsirnhie  weeklies,  semi-weeklies. 
3.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Omar  D,  Oray  of  Sturgeon  and  Columbia, 
Missouri,  writes;  “Siuce  your  good  paper 
curried  a  story  aboiit  me  being  appointed 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Pn’ss  Congress 
of  the  World  1  have  had  a  number  of  letters 
from  newspaiter  clients  asking  me  if  I  am  still 
.'olng  to  self  newspapers.  1  certainly  am.  I 
like  the  game  and  have  been  fairly  successful 
in  this  line  of  endeavor.  The  apitoiutment  re¬ 
ferred  to  came  to  me  without  solicitation  on 
iiiy  iMirt  from  President  Bell  of  New  Zealand 
and  backed  up  by  Mr.  .Tames  Wright  Brown, 
owner  of  Editor  A  Publisher,  and  Dr.  Walter 
Wiiliains.  president  of  the  Missouri  State  I'nl- 
verslty  and  honorary  president  of  the  W'orld’s 
Press  Congress.  If  yon  want  to  buy  a  news. 
pai)er  an.vwhere  in  the  ITnited  States  write  and 
tidl  me  what  yon  want  and  how  much  money  you 
want  to  pay  down  and  I  will  answer  you 
promptly.  1  will  tell  you  the  truth  als>ut 
everything,  I  won't  lie  to  you.” 


Circulation  Promotion 


Our  "Bsttsr  Timas”  Campaigns  have  unequalled 
psychological  appeal.  Hold  5-year  Amerlcau 
record  for  cash  business  on  a  single  drive. 
Hudson  Da  Prieat,  248  Fifth  Avs.,  New  York. 


The  W,  S.  Kendall  Campany,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  Louisville.  Ky. — Circulation  Builders — 
Creators  and  sole  owners  of  Tbs  Kendall  Plan. 


Over  90%  of  all  otroulatlon  campaigns  on  dally 
newspapers  In  the  Dnlted  SUtea  and  Canada 
are  conducted  by  The  Charles  Partlowe  Com¬ 
pany.  The  deiiendable,  self-flnanclng  PART- 
IX)WB  PLAN  campaign  is  absolute  insurance 
of  cleanliness,  genuine  satisfaction  and  re¬ 
sults  that  have  never  been  equalled  in  circula¬ 
tion  building.  Partlowe  added  circulation  is 
clean  circulation.  Every  subscription  verlfled 
by  the  publisher  of  your  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment.  No  subscription  accepted  unless  psid 
for  in  full  by  the  aubacriber.  A  collect  wire, 
or  letter  will  give  you  a  free  Partlowe  sclentlflc 
survey  of  your  Held  and  an  intelligent  estimate 
of  its  poaslhilltles — without  obligation.  The 
Charles  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Bldg., 
Indianapolis. 


Newspaper  for  Sale 

Daily  Newapaper  In  growing  Florida  connf  re- 
m>rt  i'lty.  equipment  and  building. 

Now  earning  goinl  return  on  price  aRlie<l. 
$50,0(K)  caHh  riMiuired  and  balance  on  liberal 
teriiiM.  AildroHR  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Presi  Service 


Mexico  nows,  feature,  photo  aervlce.  wire  or 
mail.  ThfHMlore  A.  Eillger,  Sun  Juan  Letran  21. 
Mexico  City.  Rpforencet. 


Help  Wanted 


Circulation —Kfiiclent  reliable  cireulatton  manager 
familiar  with  home  delivery  and  capable  of  de- 
deloping  new  readers  wanted  at  once  by  live 
and  prosjMTous  New  Jersey  new’S|ta|»er.  C--V»2. 
Editor  ft  Fuidislier. 


Woman.  e\i>erienced  as  secretary  and  librarian, 
(live  age.  exiM»rience  and  salary  exi»ected  In  first 
letter.  J.  W.  Falconnier,  managing  editor,  Ht. 
Tetersburg  Times,  St.  Petersburg.  Florida. 


SHwiri— g  Wanted 


Advertising  Bolieitor  end  Copywriter — 12  yesrs 
ei|>erlence  dsilies  and  weeklies.  Conscientious 
and  bard  worker.  Mid-west  preferred.  $40  to 
start.  C-,%40,  Editor  A  I'nbllsher. 


Advertising — 


IIEPKE8SION  LIFTER  AVAILABLE 


Some  aggressive  newsiuiper  needs  experienced 
advertising  man  to  help  csikitallxe  on  recent 
suggestions  of  business  lenders  that  heavier 
newspaiM'r  advertising  will  lift  business  depres¬ 
sion.  i  niverstty  graduate  with  nine  years  ex- 
|s»rlence  on  melro|>olltuu  newsjuipers.  Including 
local  selling,  iiisrket  siineys,  national  adver¬ 
tising.  advertising  manager  and  business 
manager  will  accept  lllieral  salary  reduction  to 
I'onnect  with  active  organixiitlon.  Can  show 
■■lean  record,  furnish  full  details  and  references. 
C-54k,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Newt  Man — Competent  city  deiik,  re-wrlte. 
copy  (leek;  26,  eingle,  univeraity.  6  yeere*  ex¬ 
perience,  ample  reference*.  Anywhere.  Fill  gap 
on  Htafr  ae  It  ebould  be  filled.  B  OOS,  Editor 
ft  iniblieher. 


Newt  writer,  man,  24,  country  news|wper  back* 
ground,  traincil  to  metropolitan  etandarde. 
General  experience.  Strong  edltorlallflt. 
Moderate  ealary.  Ability  and  character 
referencea.  C-645,  Editor  h  PnblUber. 


Sporta  Editor  or  General  Editorial,  28,  top 
referencea;  do  humoroua  column  on  aide  of 
denired.  Contributor  to  Judge  and  life. 
C*64d,  Editor  ft.  rubllaher. 


Telegraph,  deak  or  aporti  -Reliable  experi¬ 
ence.  College  graduate.  Capable  of  aaaumlng 
charge  of  amall  |)a(>er.  Invitea  confidential 
correHpondenc*e.  C-i^,  Editor  fk  Publlaher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


Cartoonist — News,  iKilitloal  and  human  interest 
cartoons.  Work  first  olana  with  *‘punch.** 
Five  years  lal»or  press.  Married,  two  aiiiall 
children.  Immediate  connection  dealreil.  Rea¬ 
sonable  salary.  Samples  on  request.  C-636, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Caricaturist — Kxperienceil,  on  metropolitan  and 
■mailer  |>apers.  Orlglnul  and  timely  ideas. 
Reporting,  illustrating,  with  pen  or  camera. 
C-.kW,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


24-Page  Scott  Newspa|»er  Press:  complete 
stereotype  e<iiiipment :  A-1  shape.  Ad¬ 

dress  Mr.  Cutup,  ('hronicle.  Marion.  Indiana. 


Four  Wesel  Routers,  $2r»d.0t)  eacb.  One  Wil¬ 
liams  Lloyd  Suiuoth-SIiaver,  one  Type- 

High  Planer,  one  I>anlels  Planer. 

$2<N>.00:  one  Goea  heavy  duty  dry  mat  roller, 
$SO0.OO.  All  machinery  rehiillt  and  fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Miles  Machinery  ('ompany,  4SbA  West 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Circulation  Manager,  Canadian,  fully  experi¬ 
enced,  seeking  wider  field;  can  take  complete 
charge  or  any  part  of  deimrtment.  C-647, 
Editor  fk  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  ago  28,  a%'allable  Nov.  15. 
Knows  every  angle,  Iwy  promotion,  carrier, 
street  sales,  dealers,  and  mall.  Can  handle 
direct  and  build  under  an.v  conditions.  A 
leader,  not  a  follower.  A-1  reference.  C-553, 
Editor  fi  Ibiblisher. 


Circulation —Wanted :  t'onnection  with  daily 
newspaper.  IH  years  experience  In  circulation, 
advertising  and  business.  Best  reference, 
honest,  reliable,  solN'r  anil  a  good  biislnesK 
getter.  C-.Vil,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  with  8  years  of  Intensive 
experience  In  all  branches  of  circulation  work, 
desires  a  connection  after  October  1st,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  a  paper  that  has  n  real  circulation 
problem.  Ability  to  successfully  install  an 
economical  operating  ayatem  and  guarantee  a 
substantial  Increase  In  circulation  by  clean  cut 
methods  proven  by  post  performances.  Record 
shows  increases  In  each  Instance.  Married — 
30  years  of  age.  Highest  references.  C-632, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Circulation  man  wants  to  connect  with  goor 
publication.  Thoroiighl.v  experienced.  Best 
refenmees,  salary  secondary.  0-544,  Editor  ft 
Piihllsher. 


Classified  advertising  manager,  formerly  with 
The  WorM  seeks  connection.  Oaii  create  and 
pnaliice  advertising  for  any  live  paper.  Well 
retsuunieiided.  (554^1,  Editor  ft  Publiiilier. 


Desk  Man,  experienced  copy  reader,  telegraph 
editor,  etc.,  desires  position  on  afternoon  pa|>er 
in  South  or  East.  0-525,  Fklitor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial — Experienced  city  or  wire  desk  man. 
college,  31,  marrieil.  Southerner.  Present  place 
IS  months.  Knows  news.  Write  Editor,  Hol¬ 
land.  Michigan.  Sentinel.  0-.534.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Editorial  Cartoonist,  tired  of  syndicate  exac- 
ciona,  seeks  fuller  scope  on  editorial  page  of 
character  and  independence.  Significance  and 
forceful  originality  of  this  man's  work  has 
won  wide  recognition;  yet  be  would  be  entirely 
satisfied  with  modest  salary,  on  newspaper  of 
distinction.  C-515,  Editor  &  Puhllsber. 


Editor-Manager 


of  growing  New  Jersey  w«*ekly  who  has 
rei’cntly  dlsisised  of  his  interest  Is  seek¬ 
ing  similar  conne<‘tion.  lias  also  hud 
•celling  Olid  business  ex{>erience.  Helped 
build  mn-ilown  weekly  to  circula¬ 

tion  with  grfiss  net  business  of 
througli  application  of  new  ideas  and 
energetic  promotion  methods. 

Age  27,  single,  Missouri  Juumalism 
graduate,  congenial  personulity,  forceful 
writer.  Six  years  of  experience  on 
w’e<*kli(»s  and  dailies.  Gw’ns  car  for  use 
ill  work.  Available  at  once.  C-542, 
Editor  fi  Publisher. 


Editor — Former  Wiishlngton  corresiKindent  and 
editor  on  key  desks  of  two  great  metropolitan 
dailies  wants  to  make  change  by  Gctotier  10. 
Expert  on  pictures,  features  and  makeup. 
Married,  three  children.  ‘13.  Best  recommenda¬ 
tions  possilde.  r-.540.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


In  Any  Capacity — Now  available,  the  aervieee 
of  a  woman  w1k>  cud  manage  an  office  or  be  a 
valuable  assistant  to  a  busy  executive.  Go<m| 
at  figures  and  has  working  knowle<lge  of  ste- 
nitgraphy  and  typing.  Will  accept  mixlerate 
salary.  r-.'>24.  Editor  fk  Publisher. 


Newspaper  File 


Nsw  York  Tribuno 

Wanted,  to  roiu|ilete  ■  file,  one  ropy  of  tke 
New  York  Tribune  of  each  of  the  follewing 
date*  of  the  year  1866:  April  1$.  21.  35.  m. 
24.  28.  so.  May  1.  2.  8.  5.  8.  7.  8.  9.  !«.  14 
to  28  (Inelnalvei.  80.  81.  June  1  to  9  (Ineta- 
■Ivel.  Muat  ho  In  Rood  ronditloa.  nntora  aad 
complete.  Bditor  A  Publlaher. 


Journalistic  Antiques 


A  Collector  te  In  the  merket  for  Jouraeltetle 
antique*  euch  aa  autograph  letters  of  former 
editors  In  this  country  or  In  Ceneda.  daMng 
back  even  to  Colonial  times;  first  iMoee  ef 
well-known  newspapers;  pictures  of  famous 
American  JonrBaMata  of  pnat  genaratlone;  old 
photographs  of  historic  news  events;  copies  of 
old  newspapers  containing  aceounU  of  eveDta 
of  unusual  interest;  or  auy  other  antlqne  er 
relic  In  the  fields  of  advertising  and  puhlleb- 
Ing.  Look  through  your  old  letter  files,  aerap- 
hooka,  etc.  Then  let  me  know  what  yen  have 
and  what  your  price  It  (must  be  mirierate,  bot 
for  cash  If  accepted).  B-74A,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Business  Established  in  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


Good  Men  Available 

Tb*  Newspaper  CInb  of  New  York 
it  undertaking  to  find  work  tot  a 
number  of  newspaper  writers,  art* 
iits  and  publicity  men.  Excellent 
material  available.  Communicate 
with 

Relief  Committee 
Newspaper  Club  of 
New  York 

Care  Editor  &  Publisher 


The  Long  Life 

of  an  EDITOR  «C  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Ad  was  demonstrated 
this  week  when  a  Publisher  sent 
in  an  ad.  asking;  that  he  be  put 
in  touch  with  the  advertiser,  as 
he  had  an  opening  to  offer  him. 
The  ad  appeared  in  our  March 
2  I  St  issue. 

Classified  Service 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


The  battle  of  the  ethical  press  for  more 
safe  and  sane  highway  traffic  con¬ 
ditions  is  being  ably  carri^  forward  by 
St.  Louis  Star.  In  first-page  stories, 
brilliantly  displayed,  it  is  revealed  that 
the  automobile  death  and  injury  toll  in 
that  mid-west  metropolis  is  rising  stead¬ 
ily.  In  the  first  seven  months  of  this 
year  102  fatalities,  18  children,  oc¬ 
curred.  This  compared  with  85  in  the 
same  period  last  year.  Passengers  and 
pedestrians  to  the  number  of  more  than 
2,500  were  injured.  Prujx^rty  loss  was 
estimaterl  at  $150.(MH). 

The  Star  is  daily  publishing  the  tragic 
statistics,  strong  editorials  and  state¬ 
ments  from  high  local  authorities  as  to 
causes  and  possible  remedies.  I  note 
a  penetrating  line  by  Key  burn  P.  Hoff¬ 
mann,  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Safety 
Council  and  former  city  traffic  engineer, 
who  wrote :  “We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  three  R’s  of  our  early  school  days — 
reading,  ’riting  and  ’rithmetic.  There 
is  another  triad  which  must  be  used  to 
combat  our  present  traffic  tolls,  the 
three  E’s  of  the  safety  school —educa¬ 
tion.  enforcement  and  engineering.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

A  RESPONSIBLE  newspaperman  of 
a  Western  community  writes  that 
newspapers  therealKJUts  are  “playing 
down  automobile  accidents  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  automobile  advertisers  who  say 
that  the  publication  of  harrowing  stor¬ 
ies  about  road  accidents  hurts  business.” 
If  this  is  true,  it  is  a  sour  pill  for  any* 
one  who  believes  the  press  of  this  coun¬ 
try  is  loyal  to  the  public  interest.  A 
few  years  ago  I  knew  that  certain  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  certain  places  were  in¬ 
clined  to  boycott  newspapers  that  “sen¬ 
sationalized”  their  automobile  reports, 
but  it  has  been  my  recent  impression  that 
this  ghoulish  commercialism  had  been 
routed  by  the  scare  of  the  bloody  na¬ 
tional  record  of  last  year — 33,000  per¬ 
sons  killed  and  nearly  a  million  hurt. 
There  is  such  a  thing  possible  as  get¬ 
ting  one's  head  cut  clean  off  by  the  buzz- 
saw  of  outraged  public  opinion  and, 
while  I  have  often  overestimated  the 
moral  courage  of  the  American  masses, 
I  fain  would  believe  that  it  might  not 
be  healthy  for  any  newspaper  to  be 
caught  playing  down  automobile  acci¬ 
dents  because  of  a  conspiracy  with  a 
gang  of  grave-digging  advertisers. 
Maybe  not.  The  capacity  of  the  “boob- 
ery”  to  take  punishment  has  never  been 
plumbed.  With  what  pride  an  “editor” 
must  hold  up  the  last  edition  of  his  rag 
while  exclaiming  to  his  admiring  staff : 
“Well,  boys,  ten  dead  and  40  hurt  in 
this  paper  today,  and  all  shoved  back  so 
far  that  Glitz  may  double  his  space.” 

If  there  is  any  editor  in  the  land  as 
low  as  that  he  might  wake  up  to  the 
facts  of  a  new  day.  Intelligent  people 
of  the  automobile  business  are  aware 
of  the  peril  to  their  profits  if  the  an¬ 
nual  slaughter  continues.  Money  is  be¬ 
ing  spent  by  them  to  educate  the  public 
in  safety  measures.  The  current  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Goodrich  tire  people  is  espe¬ 
cially  praiseworthy.  The  Travelers  In¬ 
surance  Company  is  also  advertising 
safety  in  many  daily  newspapers,  though 
all  accident  insurance  concerns  are  well 
prot^ted  by  premium  rates.  It  is  not 
possible  for  any  business,  automobile  or 
otherwise,  to  thrive  on  a  condition  as 
unwholesome  as  the  traffic  accident 
record  of  recent  years.  Sensible  busi¬ 
ness  men  realize  this.  Increasingly  they 
are  combating  the  evil.  I  suppose  that 
when  cars  are  smashed  up  on  the  road, 
new  cars  or  parts  are  sold.  But,  also, 
every  road  disaster  must  add  to  general 
nublic  fear  and  distrust  and  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  if  safety  were  more  sure  a  mil¬ 
lion  more  cars  might  be  in  use. 


ON  September  8  the  thermometer  in 
Minneapolis  registered  99,  but  this 
did  not  prevent  h2d  Franey,  a  member  of 
our  league  of  talkers,  from  addressing  to 
me  the  following  criticism : 

“Somewhere  down  in  Arkansas  there 
is,  or  used  to  be,  a  paper  called  the 
IVorld-Crcscent,  in  which  stories  started 
on  page  4,  jumped  to  page  2  and  then, 
like  as  not,  jumped  to  page  1.  Tonight 
when  I  picked  up  the  Sept.  5th  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  (I  had  just  enjoyed 
several  glasses  of  beer)  and  turned  to  the 
Shop  Talk  page  I  found  that  the  Lord 
Northcliffe  axioms  started  on  page  54, 
but  jumped  back  to  page  52.  What? 
Backtracking  in  Editor  &  Publisher? 
I  could  not  believe'  it.  It  must  be  the 
lieer  or  the  unseasonable  weather,  I 
thought,  but  careful  examination  con¬ 
firmed  it  —  backtracking  Shop  Talk. 
Tsch,  tsch,  tsch!” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

This  is  the  last  page  which  is  governed 
by  tlie  editorial  department  in  this 
proud  journal  and,  if  a  story  is  too  long, 
manifestly  it  must  either  jump  back  or 
fly  into  space.  One  might  say  that  a 
sensible  thing  would  be  to  cut  down  a 
story  which  runs  over  these  four  columns. 
That  resort  often  is  taken,  but  I  cannot 
say  I  approve  of  the  method.  There  is 
vandalism  enough  in  copy-cutting  in  the 
miKlern  day.  Why,  if  you  want  to  tell 
a  story,  confess  a  space  limitation?  Why 
throw  away  good  type  merely  to  serve 
an  out-dated  newspaper  convention? 
I'raney,  or  any  other  two-armed  man, 
will  find  it  just  as  easy  to  turn  these 
pages  backward,  from  54  to  52,  as  he 
would  to  turn  them  forward,  from.  52  to 
.54.  The  result  would  be  identical.  Ep- 
ITOR  &  Publish™  is  not  original  in  this, 
nor  is  the  World-Crescent.  One  of  the 
most  admirable  of  all  U.S.  dailies,  the 
esteemed  Baltimore  Sun,  for  a  long  time 
has  practiced  the  art  of  jumping  back¬ 
ward,  as  well  as  forward.  Many  other 
newspapers,  and  some  magazines,  have 
similarly  violated  the  old  forward-jump 
rule.  As  the  author  of  Shop  Talk  I 
naturally  do  not  enjoy  the  application  of 
that  sinister  word  “backtracking”  in  Mr. 
Franey’s  argument.  Backtracking,  to  me, 
means  something  which  this  column  seeks 
seilulously  to  avoid.  But  back- jumping 
is  something  we  propose  to  do,  if  and 
when. 

♦  ♦  * 


SOME  of  the  strongest  and  freest  wait¬ 
ing  on  the  economic  situation  now 
current  apjiears  in  the  Hearst  newspapers 
over  the  signature  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  now  in  his  68th  year,  and  per¬ 
sonally  attending  to  the  intimate  details 
of  his  vast  organization  with  the  same 
tireless  zest  that  has  characterized  his 
career  in  journalism.  Mr.  Hearst  writes 
his  own.  There  is  no  ghost  writer  on 
his  payroll.  1  doubt  if  one  could  imitate 
his  well-known  style.  No  man  who  has 
ever  written  for  Mr.  Hearst  has  been 
able  to  approach  his  own  ability  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  analysis  of  an  economic  situation 
in  clear,  precise  English,  with  a  punch 
in  every  paragraph,  readable  alike  to  the 
unlettered  man  in  the  street  and  the 
skilled  student.  When  Mr.  Hearst 
tackles  a  subject,  particularly  if  it  con¬ 
cerns  the  welfare  of  the  poor  and  un¬ 
protected  elements  of  society,  he  strikes 
a  free  note  not  often  duplicated  in  any 
other  medium.  His  skill  is  in  penetrat¬ 
ing  a  situation  and  then  reciting  the  facts 
without  mumbling  meaning  in  false 
politeness,  or  kowtowing. 

*  *  * 

L\ST  week  Mr.  Hearst  wrote  on  the 
wage  cutting  of  several  of  the  big 
corporations,  which  he  characterized  as 
an  aggravation  of  the  depression  and  a 
fresh  injustice  to  the  wage-earning  mass 


by  stock-inflated  corporations.  “The 
immediate  cause  for  this  cut  in  wages 
to  workers,”  he  wrote,  “is  the  present 
difficulty  the  coriKirations  have  in  paying 
dividends,  but  the  actual  elemental  cause 
is  the  issuance  by  these  corporations  of 
more  stock  than  they  are  capable  of 
paying  dividends  on.”  He  reviewed  the 
long  iieriod  of  inflation,  with  unconscion¬ 
able  watering  of  capital  structures  to 
cover  profits.  He  called  this  utterly 
worthless  over-capitalization  an  inex¬ 
cusable  evil,  a  wholesale  swindle  of  the 
investing  public  for  which  the  innocent 
working  man  must  now  pay  in  reduced 
wages  and  lowered  living  conditions. 

*  *  * 


XT  ERE  are  a  few  lines  from  Mr. 

Hearst’s  notable  editorial ;  “The 
thing  for  scientific  American  finance  to 
discover,  and  for  scientific  statesmanship 
to  provide,  is  how  to  prevent  depressions. 

"And  that  means  how  to  prevent  the 
plunder  of  the  public  through  over- 
siieculation  and  through  over-capitaliza¬ 
tion. 

“And  it  means,  too,  a  system  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  working  masses  with  proper 
participation  in  increased  profits  due  to 
labor-saving  machinery  and  modern 
methods. 

“And  that  means  shorter  hours  as  well 
as  better  wages  for  the  workers. 

“And  that  means  more  joy  of  life  for 
the  masses  of  the  people  and  greater 
consuming  power  in  the  community  and 
greater  prosperity  for  the  shops  and  the 
factories  and  the  mines  and  the  farms. 

“It  means  a  better  and  juster  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth,  and  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  and  more  health  and  happi¬ 
ness  for  every  human  lieing  in  the  nation. 

“And  the  whole  object  of  society  and 
civilization  is  to  accomplish  just  these 
benefits. 

"W^e  do  not  want  Communism  in  this 
country,  and  what  is  more,  we  do  not 
intend  to  have  it,  but  the  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  Communism  is  to  make  Capitalism 
jierform  its  full  duty  to  the  public  and 
that  is  what  scientific  American  finance 
and  patriotic  American  statesmanship 
must  prix-eed  promptly  to  do.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


ONE  of  the  meanest  rackets  that  has 
come  to  my  notice  is  operated  by  a 
person  who  calls  himself  a  newspaper¬ 
man  in  Columbus,  O.  Two  of  the  news¬ 
papers  of  that  city  have  been  in  a  des- 
Iierate  antagonism  for  several  months, 
with  political,  commercial  and  personal 
ramifications  of  intense  bitterness.  One 
of  the  employees  of  one  of  the  rivals, 
probably  to  ingratiate  himself  in  the 
favor  of  his  employer,  has  turned  “poison 
pen”  artist.  His  despicable  practice  is 
to  make  all  manner  of  false  and  libelous 
charges  against  individuals  connected 
with  the  opposition  paper,  or  persons 
whom  he  suspects  of  sympathizing  with 
“the  enemy,”  in  private  letters  which  he 
types  and  to  which  he  signs  various 
names  and  gives  false  addresses,  such  as 
hotels  and  office  buildings.  The  writing 
indicates  a  skilled  editorial  hand.  Per¬ 
sons  who  received  these  faked  letters, 
each  calculated  to  spread  some  fresh 
untruth,  happened  to  compare  them  and 
found  a  striking  similarity.  Different 
typewriters  and  different  grades  of  paper 
had  been  used,  but  there  was  an  unmis¬ 
takable  likeness  in  form  and  contents. 
It  w'as  the  kind  of  ignoble  and  brainless 
stuff  which  honorable  and  busy  men 
prefer  to  ignore,  so  nothing  has  been 
done  about  it,  but  the  Post  Office  de¬ 
partment  at  Washington  has  a  half  dozen 
poison  pen  experts  who  could  probably 
land  the  culprit  in  24  hours  if  they 
were  put  on  the  trail.  Some  of  the 
letters  were  actionable.  When  news¬ 
papermen  resort  to  such  methods  to  de¬ 
fend  a  newspapers’  public  course,  some¬ 
thing  must  be_  concealed  which  would 
outsmell  anything  Denmark  ever  pro¬ 
duced. 

♦  *  ♦ 

SOME  things  cannot  be  done.  For 
instance,  no  newspaper  that  is  trying 
to  tell  the  news  honestly,  fairly  and  in 
correct  proportions  can  possibly  please 
a  propagandist.  He  does  not  want  a 
square  news  deal — he  wants  the  best  of 
every  argument. 

I  notice  a  letter  that  Bishop  Tames 
Cannon,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  South, 
sent  recently  to  the  editor  of  Richmond 


(Va.)  Times-Dispatch.  In  it  he  co|p- 
plained  that  a  wire  story  which  had 
quoted  Smedley  Butler  as  saying  that 
national  prohibition  “can  be  enforced,” 
was  played  under  a  small  head  on 
page  9.  The  Bishop,  lieing  a  dry  propa¬ 
gandist  and  therefore  seeing  everything 
double  or  triple,  asserted  that  it  Gm. 
Butler  had  said  that  national  prohibition 
cannot  be  enforced  the  Times-Dispatch 
would  have  played  the  item  under  a  “big 
headline  on  page  1.”  The  newspaper 
replied  to  the  criticism  in  an  editorial 
which  nicely  hits  off  the  general  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  press  by  propagandists. 

“If  Smedley  Butler  had  renounced  his 
faith  in  the  enforceability  of  prohibition, 
instead  of  reaffirming  it,  the  story  would 
have  come  as  sensational  news  and  would 
have  been  handled  accordingly.  We  fear 
the  good  bishop  forgets  the  much-em¬ 
phasized  difference  between  the  dog 
biting  the  man  and  the  man  biting  the 
dog.  In  the  first  instance  the  news,  if 
it  were  printed  at  all,  would  find  a  place 
far  on  the  inside  of  the  paper  and  the 
headline  would  be  inconspicuous.  It  is 
the  nature  of  a  dog  to  bite  in  the  course 
of  a  quarrel.  But  in  case  the  happening 
were  reversed,  the  story  would  be 
featured,  and  the  good  bishop,  no  doubt, 
would  read  it  with  interest.  It  is  un¬ 
usual,  to  say  the  least,  for  a  man  to  use 
his  teeth  in  fighting  a  dog. 

“The  fact  that  Smedley  Butler  says 
prohibition  can  be  enforced  is  not  im¬ 
portant  news.  Such  a  statement  from 
the  good  bishop  himself  would  not  ^ 
significant.  But  if  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  for  example,  or  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
or  Albert  C.  Ritchie,  or  John  J.  Raskob 
ever  voice  such  an  opinion,  the  so-called 
moral  forces  will  get  the  break,  so  far 
as  position  in  the  paper  is  concerned. 
The  good  bishop  may  trust  implicitly  our 
judgment  of  news  values.” 

*  *  * 

"^^HILE  the  world  is  groaning  under 
”  economic  depression,  along  comes 
the  silliest  magazine  ever  published, 
Ballyhoo,  selling  for  a  quarter  a  copy, 
and  achieves  the  quickest  big  circula¬ 
tion  ever  known.  I  am  told  that  the 
first  issue,  four  months  ago,  was 
150,(XK),  quickly  sold  out.  The  next 
issue  sold  350,000.  The  third  month 
saw  a  sale  of  about  700,000  copies  and 
the  run  on  the  fourth  month,  now  on 
sale,  is  said  to  be  in  excess  of  a  millioa 
The  stuff  was  more  or  less  funny  bur¬ 
lesque,  .some  of  it  extremely  dirty,  and 
the  advertising  pages  were  satirical 
take-offs  on  well-known  national  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns.  A  lot  of  people  be¬ 
lieved  that  these  burlesqued  advertise¬ 
ments  were  really  paid  for,  but  George 
Woodard,  eastern  manager  of  the  Dela- 
corte  magazine  house,  publishers  of 
Ballyhoo,  insists  that  the  stuff  ran  free. 
Now,  however,  he  proposes  to  sell  it, 
he  says.  However,  all  paid  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  edited  by  the  magazine  and 
kept  in  line  with  the  run  of  the  editorial 
matter.  The  dirt  seems  to  go,  prob¬ 
ably  as  an  offset  to  the  tired  feelings 
of  business  in  this  weary  day. 


CHANGES  IN  NASHVILLE 

Several  changes  and  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  advertising  staff  of  ^ 
Xashi'illc  (Tenn.)  Banner.  Philip 
Breen,  who  has  been  in  the  department 
for  a  number  of  years,  has  been  named 
national  advertising  manager  with  E.  B. 
Franklin  as  his  assistant.  George  Oark, 
formerly  head  of  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment,  is  now  in  charge  of  automotive 
advertising.  Emmett  Russell,  who 
edited  the  page  “On  the  Firing  Line 
for  the  Nashville  Tennessean  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
local  display  department,  and  Ridley 
Alexander  has  changed  to  the  adverfis- 
ing  department  from  the  editorial  staff. 

PROMOTED  “SHOWATHON" 

The  Spokane  (Wash.)  Frew  o" 

24  promoted  a  “showathon”  as  a  take¬ 
off  on  “Walkathons,  marathons,  sita- 
thons  and  eatathons.”  Miss  Myrtle 
Gaylord,  staff  writer,  saw  seven  motw 
picture  shows  in  15  hours.  She  startea 
at  11  a.  m.,  took  a  hasty  lunch 
shows  and  had  her  dinner  brought  to 
her  while  viewing  a  picture  in  the  early 
evening.  Her  story  was  run  under  a 
three  column  feature  head. 


